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Art.  I.  Mrmoirs  of  the  Protector^  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  hit  Snns^ 
Hicluird  and  Henry,  Illuftruteil  by  Original  Letters  and*  other 
Family  Papers.  By  Oliver  Cromwell,  Es(^.  A  Descendant  of 
tlie  Family.  With  Portraits  from  Original  Pictures.  4to.  pp.  xvi, 
734.  London.  1820. 

^HESE  bulky  Memoirs  may  be  considered  as,  In  legal  phrase, 
^  a  brief  for  the  historian.  They  were  begun,  Mr.  Cromwell 
states,  without  any  view  to  their  publication,  merely  as  the 
amusement  of  the  Writer's  leisure  hours.  They  consist  of  a 
series  of  extracts  from  the  several  contemporary  histories  of  tlie 
trausactions  in  which  Oliver  was  concerned,  collated  and  con¬ 
fronted  with  each  other,  and  accompanied  with  the  Compiler’s 
own  remarks,  which  are,  in  general,  sensible  and  pertinent,  and 
so  |M‘rfectly  free  from  all  tincture  of  party  spirit  or  bitterness, 
that  where  they  fail  to  ]>lease  or  to  convince,  they  cannot  possibly 
offend.  The  feeling  of  partiality  discovered  towards  his  great 
ancestor,  (which  will  be  considered  as  cither  pardonable  or  ho¬ 
nourable,  according  to  the  previous  sentiments  of  his  readers,) 
never  bt*trays  the  Writer  into  a  tone  of  boastful  panegyric,  or 
into  any  thing  bordering  on  misrepresentation.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  work,  though  very  defective  in  point  of  arrangement,  and 
U'ariiig  strong  internal  marks  of  the  desultory  manner  in  which 
it  was  coinpiletl,  reflects  honour  on  the  Author’s  character  as  a 
roan  of  an  excellent  spirit  and  a  sound  understanding.  It  is  not  a 
^rry  readable  performance,  but  it  presents  a  mass  of  valuable 
roatcrials  to  those  who  know  how  to  make  a  right  use  of  them, 
and  comprises,  certainly,  the  most  complete,  as  well  as  the  most 
correct  view  that  is  to  be  obtained  from  any  single  volume,  of  tho 
diwacter  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  work  is  distributed,  ratber  arbitrarily,  into  fifteen  Chap¬ 
in*  'Pile  first  four  arc  introductory,  and  take  a  review  ol  al- 
fairs  up  to  August  1642.  The  next  three  chapters  pursue  the 
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narntive  from  the  tinio  when  Cromwell  first  he^an  to  act  t  pro¬ 
minent  part,  to  the  period  of  his  refusini^  the  title  of  Kiii^.  In 
theeit;hth  chapter,  the  Protector’s  private  character  is  made  the 
■uhject  of  investiijution,  or  rather  of  defence.  In  the  succeeil- 
in^  six,  his  public  character  is  vindicated.  The  last  chapter  h 
occupied  withr  the  characters  of  Richard  and  Henry  Cromwell, 
The  work,  it  will  he  seen,  is  more  historical  than  biographical, 
a  very  small  part  of  it  beiiu;  occupied  with  details  immediately 
relatint^  to  Crom well’s  personal  history  ;  nor  ilo  the  chapters 
follow  in  the  order  of  narrative,  hut  are  rather  distinct  essays 
upon  the  ipost  important  transactions.  'I'he  nature  of  those 
transactions,  and  the  character  of  Oliver  or  that  of  Charles,  are 
very  distinct  subjects  of  iiupiiry  ;  and  it  is  a  i;ros8  mistake,  to 
make  either  of  tliem  simply  responsible  for  the  events  of  that  uo- 
happy  period,  or  to  try  the  merits  of  the  national  contest  by  the 
private  character  of  the  rival  parlies.  'I'he  ^rand  lesson  which 
the  history  of  that  contest  reads  is  altoj^ether  obscured  by 
those  parly  representations  which  have  for  their  sole  object  to 
blazon  the  public  and  private  virtues  of  their  hero.  A  desijpi  to 
exalt  the  character  of  Charles,  evidently  formed  the  leading 
motive  that  prompted  Clarendon  and  other  writers  to  palliate 
the  misj^ivernment  of  his  reiu^n.  In  llume,  a  partiality  to  the 
Stuarts,  natural  enout^h  in  a  Scotchman,  but  not  quite  worthy  of 
tho  philosopher,  betrays  itself  continually  :  coinbinini^  with  his 
hatreil  of  the  Whii's  and  of  Christianity,  it  has  led  him  not 
uufrequently  to  substitute  for  historical  fact  the  play  of  his  own 
iinat^iiialioii.  His  threat  work  partakes,  in  many  parts,  more  of 
the  spirit  of  the  drama,  than  of  tlie  genius  and  truth  of  history. 

'  To  powers  like  his,  invention  was  both  more  congenial  and  lets 
dinicult  than  the  dis;;ustful  labour  of  research  ;  it  is  no  wonder, 
therelore,  that  he  should  occnsionnlly  iiidult^e  in  a  train  of  ele¬ 
gant  and  philosophieal  speculation  that  supersetled  the  careful 
process  of  induction.  Were  it,  however,  admitted  that  Charlea 
was  both  a  saint  ami  a  martyr,  and  Cromwell  a  hypocritical  vil¬ 
lain,  the  admission  would  nut  in  the  slightest  dei;ree  implicate 
the  justice  of  the  Parliamentary  cause,  or  the  sincerity  and 
public  virtue  of  many  who  enga^etl  in  it. 

The  important  conclusion  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  con¬ 
test  and  Its  issue,  we  conceive  to  be  mainly  this  :  that  a  fret 
i^oternmeut  de|)ends  for  its  very  existence,  on  the  equipoise  and 
independence  of  the  Hxeentive  and  Lci;islative  functions,  and 
that  a  free  government  can  never  be  established  by  violence. 
There  is  no  better  definition,  perhaps,  of  political  lilierty,  tliaa 
that  it  consists  in  hein*;  ijoverued  by  laws  made  with  the  consent 
of  the  |MH)ple.  When  all  the  |»ower  is  vested  in  the  leujislatiirej 
there  exists,  projierly  speaking,  no  government ;  lor  i^overinneit 
necessarily  includesa  monarchical  power  to  which  the  legislatun 
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ilielf  is  subject.  When  all  the  power  is  TosteJ  in  the  ruler,  there 
i«  no  freeiloin,  I)ecuu8e  the  subject  has  no  security  :  such  a  go¬ 
vernment,  therefore,  is  a  pure  iK^spotism.  But  what  is  power? 
Power  practically  consists  either  in  the  possession  of  the  purse, 
or  in  that  of  the  sword  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  which 
baslod‘;e4l  thi'se  in  separate  estates,  has  inmle  the  b4*st  concciv- 
tble  provision  for  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  constitution. 
Charles  snatched  at  the  purse,  and,  as  the  consequence,  the 
Parliament  in  self-defence  usurped  tlio  sword;  and  that  being, 
unsheathed,  neither  party  durst  confide  in  the  other  so  far  as  to 
put  it  up  again.  In  such  a  contest,  whichever  side  be  victor,, 
liberty  is  sure  to  suifer,  inasmuch  as  success  in  either  case  will . 
unavoidably  partake  of  the  nature  of  usurpation. 

Under  the  Tudors,  the  Knglish  monarchy,  no  longer  controlled 
by  the  formidable  power  of  the  barons,  or  menaced  by  rival 
claims  to  the  crown,  w  as  little  less  than  a  despotism.  The  ac¬ 
cession  of  James  I.  is  the  era  from  which  we  may  date  the 
first  movemeuts  of  that  spirit  of  liberty  which  animated  the 
Commons  in  their  subsequent  resistance  to  the  encroachinenta 
of  the  Iloyal  prerogative  in  the  reign  of  his  son.  That  spirit 
had,  no  doubt,  its  origin,  )>artly  iii  the  increase  of  commerce, 
which  threw  the  balance  of  property  into  the  hands  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  ;  partly  in  the  extraordinary  impulse  given  to  the  public 
mind  by  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  Reformation.  From  the 
enthusiastic  study  of  the  Cireek  and  Roman  classics  were  de¬ 
rived  those  prejudk'cs  in  favour  of  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  were  entertained  by  many  of  the  most  virtuous  and 
iecumplislied  men  of  that  day ;  while  flic  light  let  into  men's 
minds  by  the  preaching  of  the  Reformers  and  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  rendered  it  impossible  lunger  to  maintain  that 
ibsoliite  dominion  whicli  prelacy  had  hitherto  exerted  over  their 
consciences.  The  first  diflereiices  between  James  and  his  Par¬ 
liament  respected  supplies  of  money :  the  next  related  to  the 
power  claimed  by  llie  Church. 

The  great  depreciation  of  money  which  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  James  1.,  while  it  intiamed  the  discontent,  tended  to  increase 
the  )K)wcr  of  the  Commons,  by  rendering  the  monarch  at  once 
niore  necessitous  ami  more  unpopular.  Their  inexorable  par¬ 
simony  in  granting  supplies,  did  not,  it  is  probable,  proceed 
eoiirely  from  a  jealousy  of  the  Crown,  and  a  wish  to  extort  con¬ 
cessions  in  favour  of  liberty  :  it  was  in  part  justified  by  the  stale 
of  the  country.  The  violent  measures,  however,  to  which 
Charles  had  recourse  in  order  to  render  himself  independent  of 
ptrliaineiitary  supplies,  his  repeated  dissolutions  of  Parliament, 
•nd  the  intemperate  menaces  by  which,  when  reduced  to  the 
®^essiiy  of  calling  a  fresh  Parliament,  lie  attempted  to  bully 
iijio  obedience,  left  no  other  aUeriiative  to  the  distinguished 
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patriots  in  the  House  of  Cointiions,  than  the  course  of  con<itiiu. 
tional  resistance  which  they  adoptetl  as  guaidians  of  the  piibUr 
puma.  It  was  the  mildest  form  in  which  that  resistance  could 
have  been  made  to  acts  of  illegal  violence  and  threats  of  htill 
more  oppressive  injustice.  It  does  not  ap|>ear  that  religious 
matters  formal  any  part  of  the  grievances  hy  which  the  ill  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  Commons,  as  Hume  terms  it,  wus  originally  occt- 
sioiied.  ‘  The  grievances  hy  which  we  are  oppresseil,*  said  Sir 
Kobert  Philips,  *  1  draw  under  two  lieads  ;  acts  of  povier  againit 

*  law,  and  tile  jodgeineiits  of  lawyers  against  our  liberty.*  *But 

*  the  great  article,*  says  Hume,  *  on  which  the  House  of  Com- 

*  mons  broke  with  the  King,  and  which  tinally  created  in  Cliarles 

*  a  disgust  to  all  Parliaments,  was,  their  claim  with  regani  to 

*  tonnage  and  poundage.*  And  it  was  the  imposition  of  tbeslup 
money,  that  finally  prepared  the  whole  nation  for  taking  part  witii 
the  Commons  in  revolt. 

The  encouragement  given  to  Popery  by  the  Court,  could  not 
indeed  fail  to  iiillame  still  further  the  discoiiteut  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  connected  as  it  was  with  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  ec- 
ch*siastical  tyranny.  Accordingly,  in  Pyin's  cidchratcd  speech 
about  grievances,  given  hy  Rushworth,  this  is  the  stH^oiid  branch 
of  the  threefold  sort  of  grievances  complained  of :  ^  some  against 
‘  the  privilege  of  Parliament ;  others  to  the  prejudice  of  re- 

*  ligion  ;  and  some  against  the  liberty  of  tlie  subject/  Under 
the  second  head,  after  specifying  the  various  ways  in  which  i 
direct  encourugemeiit  had  been  given  to  the  Papists,  the  speaker 
complains  of  certain  *  innovations  in  religion,*  and  of  the  *  dii- 
‘  oourmgements  of  Protestants  hy  over- rigid  prosecutions  of 
‘  the  scrupulous  for  things  indifferent.*  The  punishing  witliout 
law  for  nut  reading  the  Hook  of  Sports,  and  for  preaching  on 
the  liOrd’s  day  in  tlie  afternoon,*  as  well  as  other  eucroacliinciih 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  particularly  the  publication  of  new 
canons  and  the  iullictiou  of  fines  and  imprisonment  without 
are  s|>eciiically  enumerated.  It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  these 
grounds  of  remonstrance  were  either  unfounded  or  frivolous. 
They  were  not  of  a  dogmatical  nature  ;  they  had  no  relation  to 
the  interests  of  Puritanism,  hut  were  directed  solely  agtiwl 
measures  and  proeeetliiigs  which  struck  at  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  and  the  security  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

The  real  Puritans  fonned  but  a  very  small  pro|>ortion  of  the 
nation.  'I  he  extension  of  the  class  so  dcsignateil,  was  cbieiy 
owing  to  the  short-sighted  policy  of  a  licentious  Court,  and  the 
insidious  aflbrts  of  the  Papists.  Sir  Benjainiii  Rudyard  coai* 
plaincil,  that,  under  the  name  of  Puritans,  all  sound  Protestaau 
were  brandcnl.  ‘  Whosoever  squares  his  actions  by  any 

*  either  l)i\ine  or  human,  he  is  a  Puritan  ;  whosoc!ver  would  he 

*  governed  by  the  king’s  laws,  he  is  a  Puritan  ;  whosoever  will 
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<  not  do  whatsoever  other  men  would  have  him  do,  he  is  a 
(  ruritiin;  their  ^reat  work,  their  master-piece,  now,  is  to  make 
«  til  those  of  the  relig^ion,  to  be  the  8U8|>ected  party  of  the 

*  kin{;dom.**  By  this  means,  the  term  came  to  stand  for  every 
(hiiu;  that  was  res|>ectuble  in  the  nation.  It  would  have  been 
marvellous  iiuleeil,  had  the  Puritan  party,  in  the  short  space  of 
time  which  hnd  elapstui  since  its  origin,  found  means  to  engross 

lar^  a  portion  of  the  territorial  wealth  of  the  nation  as  to 
^'ivc  thetn  ail  ascendancy  in  the  representation  of  the  country. 
The  contrary  was  the  fact.  Except  in  the  enlar^d  acceptation 
uf  the  word,  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  not  Puritans,  certainly  not  Presbyterians.  The 
uumlaT  of  those  who  ha<l  any  interest  in  bringiiij^  about  a  chantte 
in  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  p^overument,  was  very  inconsiderable. 
Nothin';  is  more  incontestihle,  than  that  the  sin  or  t;lory  of  origi¬ 
nating  the  ^reat  rebellion,  rests  u|>on  the  heads  of  Episcopalians. 
The  religious  innovations  complained  of,  were  such  as  all  sound 
rliiirchmeii  must  have  viewed  with  alarm.  The  procts^ings 
of  the  Star  Chamber  itself  would  probably  have  attractfsl  little 
iltention,  if  clergymen  had  not  been  its  victims,  and  if  its  se¬ 
verities  tow  ards  Protestants  had  not  Is^cn  accompanied  with  such 
ojion  encouragements  to  Popery.  The  political  doi^tniies  avowed 
by  Lainrs  creatures  among  the  clergy,  the  suspension  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Abbot  for  refusiitg  to  licence  Sihthurpe's  sermon,  uiid 
itie  indecent  cundnet  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of  Man  waring, 
must  have  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  excite  the  publio  indig* 
nation  against  the  high  church  party,  and  more  especially  against 
liiud  tin  ir  arch- patron.  But  these,  again,  were  {mlitical  rather 

*  Mrs.  Hutchinson  gives  a  similar  representation.  *  If  any  were 
'  grii'vM  at  the  dishonor  of  the  kinedome  or  the  griping  of  the  poorc, 

*  or  the  iniust  oppressions  of  the  subject  by  a  thousand  wayes,  he  was 

*  a  Puritane :  if  any,  out  of  mere  morallity  and  civill  honesty,  discoun- 
'  tenanc'd  the  abominations  of  those  days,  he  was  a  Puritane,  liow- 

*  ever  he  conform’d  to  their  superstitious  worship :  if  any  sliew’d 

*  favour  to  any  godly  honest  person,  kept  them  company,  reliev’d 

*  tliem  in  want,  or  protected  them  against  violent  or  iniust  opprt*8sdoii, 
'  be  was  a  Puritane :  il  any  gentleman  in  bis  country  maintainM  the 

*  good  lawes  of  tlie  land,  or  stooil  up  for  any  pubiick  interest,  for 

*  good  order  or  government,  lie  was  a  Puritane  :  in  short,  all  that 

*  Croat  the  viewes  of  the  nccdic  courtiers,  the  proud  encroaching 

*  priests,  tile  thievish  prelectors,  the  lewd  nobillity  and  gentry,  who- 

*  ever  was  acalous  for  God’s  glory  or  worship . whoever  could 

'  endure  a  sermon,  inoilcst  habitt  or  conversation,  or  anietliing  good, 

*  >11  these  were  Puritanes;  and  if  Puritanes,  then  enemies  to  the  king, 

*  irditious  factious  hypocrites  ambitious  disturbers  of  the  puhlick 
‘  pvsee,  and  finally,  the  pest  of  the  kingdomc.* 

Memoirs  of  CoL  Hutchinson,  kto.  pp.  til, 
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lUaii  rclipuuti  tcround^  of  disftatisfaction.  Nor  Ih  Uie  leal  dii- 
cof erect  by  ll»e  low  party  ai^ainst  Arininianinm  to  be  convidfred 
aa  havinij  reference  niioply  to  tlieolos^icul  diflerences  of  opinioo. 
Amiinianistn  was  itleiuitied  with  Pt>pery  ;  it  was  considered  ti 
fttrikinirat  the  fundamental  article  of  the  reformed  faith  ;  it  wm 
broui*;ht  into  t!»e  Church  alon^  with  the  dot^ma  of  pussire  oU* 
dieuce  and  the  Popish  innovations  of  I^iud  ;  and  it  was  the  pro. 
fessetl  relii'ion  of  the  dissolute  and  inhiiel  courtiers :  on  all  these 
accounts,  it  was  viewed  with  an  abhorrence  that  is  not  wholly 
to  be  resolved  into  the  odium  theoloijicum.  But  for  tlie  atroci¬ 
ties  of  Land,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Prelates,  it  is  very  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  the  contest  lietween  the  Kint^  and  the  Parlii. 
inent  would  ever  have  assumed  a  relij^ious  complexion.  Nothing 
could  liuve  ina<le  Preshytt  rianism  paiatahle  to  the  Km^lish  ni. 
lion,  hut  its  beiiii^  a^sociate<l  in  their  minds  with  civil  liberty; 
an  association  nliich  had  its  ori^^n^  entirely  in  the  arl)itrar)  and 
scandalous  conduct  of  tlie  rulers  of  the  Knt^lish  Church. 

Tlie  rii^id  Prcshyteriaiis  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  Rapin  as  haviiu^  Ion*;  concealed  their  hatred  of  Epis- 
(*opacy.  rheir  mimU'r,  he  says,  was  so  small  that  ^  they  would 
*  have  made  no  in  Parliament,  had  they  not  been  support* 

‘  ed  by  the  Scots,  whose  aid  they  could  not  he  without.’  Their 
Presbyterianism,  we  a])preliend,  would  have  remained  as  quiescent 
and  as  harmless  as  the  spi^mlutive  rcptdilicanism  of  another  par¬ 
ty,  had  it  not  been  for  the  extraordinary  excitement  furnished  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  times.  It  is  too  much  for  credulity  it¬ 
self  to  believe,  that  so  chimerical  a  scheme  as  that  of  establishing 
Presbytery  ou  the  mins  of  the  Church,  was  cherishcrl,  in  tl»e  be- 
^innin^  of  the  disputes  with  the  Crown,  by  any  of  the  pirlii- 
mentary  leaders.  \Ve  have  refiiarked,  that  an  enthusiasm  for  i 
republican  form  of  ijovcrnmcnt  was  much  more  likely  to  hatei 
classical  than  a  theoloi^ical  origin.  It  is,  howt'ver,  possible,  thu 
the  tlourisbin;^  condition  of  the  Dutch  commonwcultli,  and  the 
spirit  of  liberty  by  whk'h  it  was  animated,  mii;lit  in  some  degree 
contribute  to  reeomuicnd  that  form  of  ijoveriimciil ;  especially 
HH  llollaud  was  at  that  time  the  heart  of  the  Protc^stuiit  interett. 
Preaby icriauism  was  no  doubt  oris'inally  imported  fruro  that 
quarter.  But  the  republicans  in  this  country  were  veryfe^i 
while  most  ol  the  Presbyterians  were  ilecidedly  attached  to  tbr 
ruoiiarcliy,  and  were  too  inconsiderable  a  minority  in  the  ntlioo 
to  aim  at  brin«;iii:(  about  any  alterations  in  the  constitutkm 
the  Church.  To  l>e  protected  a^inst  the  arbitrary  scvcrilit* 
of  the  Hii;h  CoiuiuUaion  Court,  was  all  that  they  could  at 
hope  to  obtain  by  lueans  of  Parliamentary  intiueiice.  The  CiW 
was  widely  ditlerent  in  Scotland  :  there  Preabytcriaiiism  was  tbt 
religion  of  the  ;>eople,  and  the  civil  war  assumed  from  the 
t  lie  eharactci  of  a  religious  or  ecclesiastical  contest.  Tha  extiop^ 
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of  SootUiiil,  and  the  pretenoe  of  a  yuiformiCy  of  discipline 
Uiroui^liout  the  two  kingdoms,  were  the  considerations  whioh^ 
fororced  by  the  conduct  of  the  nisho|>8  and  the  intris^ueii  of  the 
ScoU'b,  swayed  the  Pailiaiuent  to  substitute  a  Presbyterial  form 
of  ciiurcli'^^overninent  fur  the  Diocesan  model  in  this  oouatry  ; 
10  that  it  was  the  insane  aiul  despotic  attempt  to  force  Episoo- 
[»icy  upon  the  Scotch,  that,  by  rousing  that  nation  to  resistance, 
iilliinalely  letl  to  its  overthrow  here>  From  Scotland,  the 
flame  of  religious  enthusiasm  communicated  itself  to  the  South, 
alitH*!*  political  grievances  had  till  then,  mainly,  if  not  exclu¬ 
sively,  occupied  the  minds  of  men.  From  Scotland  came  the 
notions  of  the  Divine  right  of  Presbytery,  and  the  paramount  na¬ 
ture  of  ecclesiastical  jiirisdictioii,  together  with  what  may  be 
UTiiicd  those  theocratic  ideas  of  civil  government,  which  are 
(bamctciistic  of  that  theological  school.  The  London  Petition 
K<;«iiist  Bishops,  presented  to  the  House  December  11,  1640, 
ended  with  representing,  *  that  the  Bishops  liaving  occasioneci 

*  the  war  with  Scotland,  this  war  could  be  terminated  only  with 

*  tlic  suppression  of  Episcopacy.*  Still,  it  was  arbitrary  power, 
under  the  name  of  Episco))acy,  that  was  sought  to  be  atmlislied. 
Rapiii  remarks,  that  among  those  who  sfmke  for  the  Bitho|Hi, 
there  was  not  one  w  ho  denied  that  the  Prelates  hatl  abused  tlieir 
power.  So  far  was  this  sentiment  from  beiug  conOned  to  men 
of  sectarian  principles,  that  the  loyal  and  accomplished  Lord 
Falkland  was  among  those  who  distinguished  tlieinscWei»  by 
taking  part  in  the  debate  against  the  Bishops.  He  said  :  Wo 
^  shall  iind  them  to  have  tythed  mint  and  anise,  and  liavo  left 

*  undone  the  weightier  works  of  the  law  ;  to  have  been  lest 

*  eager  upon  those  who  damn  our  church,  than  upon  those  who, 

*  In  the  treaty  between  the  King  and  the  Scotch,  coociudsd 
August  7,  1641,  the  Eighth  Demand  in&isled  on  by  the  latter,  coo- 
tains,  among  other  articles :  '  Tliut  there  be  unity  in  rcl^ion,  and 
‘  uniformity  of  church-government  between  the  two  natiout.*  To 
«^hich  the  King  answers :  ‘  His  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  both 
'  Houses  of  Parliament,  doth  approve  of  the  affection  of  his  subjects, 
'  in  their  desire  of  having  a  conformity  of  churdi'govemment  be- 

*  tween  the  two  Nations ;  and  as  the  Parliament  hath  dr^ady  taken 

*  into  consideration  the  reformation  of  cburcb-goveratnent,  so  ther 

*  will  proceed  in  due  time  as  shall  best  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God, 

*  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  oi*  botii  kingdoms.’  It  is  certain,  that 
this  idea  of  establishing  a  uniformity  between  tlie  churches  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Swolland,  influenced  many  of  the  most  upright  politidaos 
*ho  had  no  sectarian  predilections,  in  pruCerrIng.  the  Presbyterian 
OQodcl.  Several  members  of  tlie  House  of  Conunons  who  spoke 
^inn  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  afterwards  signed  the  ^aolefun 
‘  league  and  covenant.’ 
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*  upon  weak  conscience,  and  perhaps  as  weak  reason,  (the 

*  dtslike  of  some  comiMandetl  garment,  or  some  uncomratnM 

*  posture,)  only  abstained  from  it.  Nay,  it  hath  been  mors 
‘  dangerous  lor  men  to  go  to  some  neighbour's  parish,  wlica 

*  they  had  no  sermon  of  their  own,  than  to  be  obstinate  anti  per- 

*  |N*tual  Recusants;  while  mass(>s  have  been  said  in  security,  i 
‘  conventicle  hath  bi'cn  a  crime  ;  and  which  is  yet  more,  the  con- 

*  forming  to  ceremonies  hath  been  more  exacted,  than  the 

*  conforming  to  Christianity;  and  whilst  men  for  scrupWs 

*  have  been  undone,  for  attempts  at  unnatural  crimes  they 

*  have  only  been  admonished.'  Yet  it  has  been  said,  that  the 
Presbyterian  party  in  the  House,  though  so  ineonsiderablf, 
were  all  along  the  sole  instigators  of  this  disalVectioii  to  the 
hierarchy  ;  that  their  seerel  intention  and  hidden  design  was, 
from  the  first,  to  intrudiicv  Presbyterianism  into  the  Church; 
that  their  wishes,  their  patriotism  centered  and  terminated 
in  this ;  and  that,  while  they  affected  to  speak  of  the  State 
only,  Religion  was  the  principal  thing  they  hpd  in  view. 
This  theory,  for  it  is  nothing  more,  is  not  only  ]>erfectly 
gratuitous,  but  carries  improbability  on  the  face  of  it.  First, 
it  represents  the  great  body  of  the  House  of  Common?*, 
which  comprised  at  that  period  some  of  the  acutest  and  ablfS 
men  who  ever  sat  there,  as  the  dupes  of  an  inconsiderable 
faction.  It  represents  that  faction  as  succeeding  in  inspir¬ 
ing  the  Episcopalian  majority  with  a  jealousy  of  their  own  hie¬ 
rarchy,  while  they,  the  designing  conspirators  against  that  hie¬ 
rarchy,  spoke  only  of  the  State.  That  was  ever  uppermost,  it 
seems,  in  their  minds,  of  which  they  spoke  the  least.  Their  fa¬ 
naticism  was  united  with  the  coolest  judgement  and  the  pro- 
toundest  wisdom  !  Next,  the  hypothesis  assunu*s,  what  can  be 
matter  only  of  conjecture,  the  hhhlen  motives  of  men  ;  ascribinj; 
to  the  aspersed  party,  intentions  which,  judging  from  their  con¬ 
duct,  they  did  not  at  that  time  entertain,  and  which  the  impro¬ 
bability  of  their  l>eing  realised,  would  lead  ns  to  imagine  they 
could  not  then  entertain.  Rapin's  division  of  the  House  of 
C'oinmons  into  politicians  or  ‘  State  puritans,*  and  religionists 
may  be  correct,  if  we  understand  by  it  no  more  than  this;  that 
s»M«c  were  concerned  only  about  political  grievances,  while 
otliers  had  most  at  heart  the  interests  of  religion.  But  to 
bt'stow  on  the  latter  class  the  exclusive  name  of  Presbyteriati, 
is  at  once  to  calumniate  the  Episcopalians,  and  to  eonlradicl  his¬ 
tory. 

A  strong  feeling  on  the  subject  of  rcligitm  was  common 
to  all  descriptions  of  Protestants,  occasione<i  by  the  ap|>rcben- 
sion  which  was  very  generally  cntertaifie<t  of  a  design  t<»  iniro* 
diKX!  Po|>ery.  The  Presbyterians  were  far  fnmi  being  the  only 
who  uu  this  aix^ouiil  desired  dial  the  |»ower  of  the 
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BUliops  sliotild  l»c  diminiMlied.  In  the  l>cclanitioD  of  both 
Hotim's  presented  to  the  Kin^  nt  Newmarket,  one  eM|H*cial  cause 
ol  (lie  pt‘oplc*8  fears  and  jealousies  is  stated  to  bo,  *  That  the 

*  design  ol  altering  relif^ion  in  this  and  his  Majesty’s  other  kin^- 

*  doms,  hath  been  potently  carried  on  by  those  in  (greatest  au- 

*  lliority  for  clivers  years  toother.*  It  was  the  conduct  of  the 
liidiops  tli<‘iiiselves  that  produced  tludr  exclusion  from  the 
rplirr  House,  and  ]>aved  the  way  for  the  downfal  of  the  hie- 
rariliy.  In  short,  if  the  characters  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders 
•imI  the  tenor  of  their  spc'cches,  if  the  substance  of  the  decla¬ 
rations,  petitions,  and  remonstrances  issued  hy  both  Houses — in 
fact,  every  historical  document  that  bears  on  the  point ;  if  iliesu 
are  to  have  any  weight,  political  ^rievanctst  and  jiolitical  dan- 
ifers,  were  what  Kpiseopaliaiis  and  Presbyterians  were  alike 
InmU  on  having  redressed  and  obviated;  while  n  well-founded 
dread  of  Popery,  and  a  detestation  of  arbitral  y  power,  were  the 
true  reasons  for  those  alterations  in  the  church  government  in 
ahirli  men  of  all  parties  concurred.  Those  alterations  were  in¬ 
troduced  neither  hy  dujies,  nor  hy  fanatics,  nor  by  sectaries,  hut 
hy  i  House  of  Cominmis,  the  major  part  of  which  consisted  of 
true  patriots  and  sound  Churchmen. 

*  Tlie  speeches  of  those  wlio  first  stood  most  prominently  forirard 
in  their  opposition  to  the  court,  shew,*  remarks  Mr.  Crouiwoll,  *  that 
the  opposers  of  the  King’s  measures  were  not  those  only  that  con- 
tinuffi  in  opposition  to  the  Inst;  but  also  many  who  ufterwards,  from 
fsrious  causes,  went  over  to  the  King,  and  some  of  whom  fought  in 
his  sen-ice:  such  as  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  Earl  of 
>itralfonl ;  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  Surveyor-general  of  the  Court  of 
Wards,  who  was  sentenced  to  death  for  kis  subsc*qucnt  odhereiice  to 
the  King;  Mr.  Bagshaw,  who  was  slain  at  New-bury  tight;  Sir  John 
('uipcpcr,  who  went  to  the  King  at  Oxford;  Mr.  (ai'terwards  Sir 
Ilarbottle)  Cirimston,  wdio  was  made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  at  the  Restoration,  and  subsequently  Master  of  the  Rolls ; 
Lord  Falkland,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  King’s  service:  Lord  I>i^y, 
who  was,  soon  after  the  passing  the  bill  of  attainder  of  Lord  Strunord, 
in  nrms  for  the  King;  Lord  Capel,  who  suffered  death  for  his  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  King;  and  Mr.  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  I^rd  Claren¬ 
don,  who  quitted  the  Parliament  and  went  to  llic  King  nt  Oxford.’ 

Oliver  (jroinwcll  would  never  have  acquired  a  less  enviable 
faille  than  diMiiiguishes  the  illnstrious  names  of  llam|Nlen  and 
I’yni,  and  his  other  early  compeers,  had  it  not  been  for  his  mili¬ 
tary  talents  and  personal  bravery.  Till  he  found  himself  at  tlm 
bead  of  a  troop  of  horse,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  not  fully 
I'oiiscious  of  his  own  powers  ;  nor  would  his  towering  spit  it,  or 
die  latent  encrgi«*s  of  Ids  character,  ever  have  had  under  oilier 
^circumstances,  sco|»e  for  development.  His  family  connexions 
bad  introduced  biiu  to  Piuliaiiient,  as  rcpreseuUtivc  for  Hunt- 
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so  early  as  lt)-25.  He  was  returned  a  second  time  by 
tbe  same  town,  to  the  third  parliament  of  Charles!,  in  lh27; 
and  attain  in  April,  1640,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Short  Ftrlii- 
inenl  as  member  fc»r  Cuinbricli^e.  It  has  been  pretended,  that 
lie  owed  his  first  introiluetion  to  the  House  of  Coininons,  toth( 
iiiHiienec  of  a  discontented  rabble,  wbo  disliked  the  draina|^  of 
the  fens.  The  absurdity  of  this  representation  is  sufficientU 
manifest  from  the  fact,  that  nothint^  had  heen  done  in  this  drain- 
at^e  since  the  rei^n  of  Kint;  Jiimes  till  the  6th  of  Charles  1. 
(lOtll),  when  Cromwell  had  been  twice  returned  to  Farliainrnt; 
and  the  point  of  time  fixed  on  by  Sir  P.  Warwick  as  the  date  of 
the  supposed  tumultuous  proceedinpi,  is  1638,  by  which  tinif 
the  driiinuite  was  completed.  ‘  The  fact  ujipears  to  be,*  remarks 
Mr.  C'roinwell,  ‘  that  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  (whether  tu- 

*  intilluously  or  otherwise)  w'ns  nut  of  (at)  the  drainage,  which 

*  could  not  hut  ho  seen  by  all  to  be  a  ^reat  national  heneht ;  but 
^  it  must  have  hc*en  to  the  injustice  of  takint;  it  out  of  the  hands 

*  of  the  Karl  of  Bedford,  after  the  "real  expense  he  and  his 
‘  undertakers  had  incurred  in  cnrryiiit::  it  on  to  <  ompletion.*  In 
16 IW,  Cromwell  received  the  thanks  of  the  then  Karl  of  Bedford 
and  others  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  forwardiut^  the  ordinance 
passed  in  that  year  for  the  drainage.  In  the  Lon^  Parliament, 
he  became  very  conspicuous  as  a  member  of  various  committees; 
and,  us  be  was  no  orator,  be  must  have  betMi  indebted  fur  dis¬ 
tinction  either  to  bis  personal  consideration  and  family  con¬ 
nexions,  or  to  bis  talents  for  business.  Six  clays  after  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  st*ssi()ii,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  U|)oo 
l4’is;;hton*s  and  l/dhiirirs  petitions,  with  IMr.  Hampden,  Mr. 
llojles.  Lord  Di^hy,  IMr.  St.  John,  Mr.  Sclden,  Mr.  (irimsion, 
and  others;  and  about  a  month  aftcT,  we  find  him  asscK’iated  on 
another  committee  with  Mr.  Holies,  Mr.  (Comptroller,  Mr. 
Hampden,  Mr.  C'apel,  Lord  Dip^hy,  Mr.  Sclden  and  Mr.  (trim- 
aton.  He  was  cme  of  a  committee  of  the  ll^th  of  FcbruarVi 
1611,  upon  a  hill  *■  fur  the  uhulishinp;  of  superstition  and  idoUtry, 

*  and  for  the  better  advancin;^  of  the  true  worship  and  service 

*  of  (lod,*  with  Mr.  Hampden,  Lord  Falkland,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Holies,  and  Mr.  Seldeii.  lu  short,  he  was  in  no  fewer  thin 
twenty  committees  between  the  17th  of  December,  1611,  and  the 
20th  of  June  in  the  followin:^  year. 

The  cliaracler  ^iven  by  Hume  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders, 
is  stranjjely  contradictory  ;  but,  sjieakinpr  of  the  Parliament  of 
1625,  he  admits  that  ‘  the  House  of  (^ommons  was  at  that 

*  period  almost  entirely  governed  by  a  set  of  men*  of  the  roost 

•  ‘  Among  these,*  says  Hume,  ‘  we  may  mention  the  names  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  Sir  Robert  Philips,  Sir  Francis  Sev* 

*  mour,  Sir  I^dley  Digges,  Sir  John  Elliot,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworthf 
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‘  uuconimon  capacity  and  the  largest  views;’  *  generous  pa* 

*  criots’  who,  ‘  animated  with  a  warm  regard  to  liberty,  saw  with 
‘  reijrel  an  unbounded  power  exercised  by  the  Crown,  and  re- 

*  solved  to  seize  the  opportunity  which  the  King’s  necessities 

*  tHhrded  them,  of  reducing  the  prerogative  within  wore  reason- 

*  able  compass.’  The  views  of  the  popular  leaders  in  the  third 
Parliament  are  termed  ‘  judicious  and  profound.’  The  House 
ia  stattni  to  have  been  luanifostly  composed  of  ‘  men  of  the  same 
‘  independent  spirit  with  their  predecessors,'  (in  fact,  they  were 
for  the  most  part  the  same  individuals,)  *  and  possessed  of  such 

*  riches,  that  their  property  was  computed  to  surpass  three  tiroes 

*  that  of  the  House  of  Peers.’  By  them  was  framed  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  Petition  of  Bight,  and  in  the  same  session  was  the 
elaim  made  to  a  control  over  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  pound- 

in  which  the  grand  breach  with  the  King  originated. 
The  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  is  stated  by  Hume  to 
have  been  the  period  at  which  ^  genius  and  capacity  of  all  kinds, 

*  freed  from  the  restraint  of  authority,  and  nourished  by  uii- 

*  hoiiiidod  hopes  and  projects,  began  to  exert  themselves,  and 

*  be  dUtinguished  by  the  public.’  Yet  he  adds,  that  ‘  men  of 

*  the  most  moderate  tempers  and  the  most  attached  to  the 

*  Church  and  Monarchy,  exerted  themselves  with  the  utmost 

*  vigour  in  the  redress  of  grievances ;’  and  that  *  in  their  pre- 

*  SiMit  actions  and  discourses,  an  entire  concurrence  and  uiia* 

*  nimity  was  observed.’  As  among  the  moderate  men,  the 

*  patriot  royalists,’  Hume  specifies  Dighy,  Capel,  Palmer, 
Hyde,  and  Falkland  ;  to  whom  he  opposes  Pym,  Hampden,  St. 
John,  Iluilis,  and  Vane.  The  above  concession  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  ;  but  the  historian  goes  further,  and  adds,  in  concluding  the 
chapter,  that  *  if  wc  take  a  survey  of  the  transactions  of  this 

*  iiiemorable  parliament  during  the  first  period  of  its  operations,* 
(that  is,  up  to  the  King’s  departure  for  Scotland,)  *  we  shall 

*  find  that,  excepting  StrafTord’s  attainder,  which  was  a  com- 

*  plication  of  cruel  ini(piity,  their  merits  in  other  respects  so 

*  niuch  outweigh  their  mistakes,  as  to  entitle  them  to  praise 

*  from  all  lovers  of  liberty.’  The  manner  of  proceeding 
njtainst  Lord  Strafford,  and  the  nature  of  the  sentence,  were 
^cry  warmly  deprecated  by  many  ;  fifty-nine  members  of  the 


*  Mr.  Sclden,  and  Mr.  Pym.*  These  were  the  men  by  whom  the 
House  was,  we  are  told,  *  almoit  entirely  novemed*  In  a  subsequent 
psragraph,  Hume  states  that  this  same  House  was  *  much  governed 

*  hy  the  Puritanical  party.’  Did  these  men,  then,  belong  to  that 
ptrty?  But  what  is  *  the  infallible  symptom  of  the  prevalence  of 

*  that  party,’  on  which  the  latter  assertion  is  groundeu  ?  *  The  ex- 

*  tremc  rage  against  popery  was  a  ture  characterutic  of  puritan  ism  P 
^  Mys  Mr.  Hume :  so  tnought  Archbishop  Laud. 
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ComroonH*  House  votinf'  n^ain§t  the  Dill  of  Attainder,  and  only 
two  hundred  and  four  for  it.  Hut  the  motion  for  hh  iin|>cadi« 
inent  had  met  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the  llouw. 
The  imprudent  publication  of  the  names  of  the  minority  who 
vote<l  against  tlie  Hill  of  Attainder,  in  stated  hy  May  to  liive 
been  the  cause  of  many  of  thememhers  forsaking  the  Parliammi. 
Among  them*  was  l^ird  Digby,  who  declared  hia  condomnition 
oil  aiich  groiinfU  to  he  a  real  murder,  hut  at  the  same  time  ei- 
]»ri'SHe<l  himself  in  the  strong(*st  terms  as  to  Stratford’s  tyran- 
nical  pmetiets,  the  malignity  of  whieli,  he  said,  was  *  liugrly 
‘  aggravated  hy  those  rare  nbilities  of  his,  of  wliieli  (Jail  had 

*  given  him  the  use,  but  the  Devil  the  application.*  Whether 
Cromwell  took  any  part  in  this  husiiiess  does  not  ap|>rar:  Im 
name  is  not  among  the  managers  of  the  trial.* 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  passing  the  Re- 
moiistranee,  by  which  the  Hurliament  boldly  assumetl  un  attitufic 
of  defiance,  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  serious  didermci! 
of  opinion,  charaeteri/.ed  hy  some  violence,  was  tiisplayisl  hy 
the  mend)ers  of  that  House.  It  passetl  by  a  m8j»»rity  of  only 
I  eleven  voices;  the  ayes  being  119,  the  noes  1 IH  After  tlif 

debate,  which,  it  seems,  took  a  very  iinexpeeted  turn,  Crofn>vi*l| 

:  is  reported  to  have  told  Lord  Falkland,  tlnit  ‘  had  the  Ueiiioii- 

*  str.mce  hern  n\jreted,  he  would  have  sold  all  he  had  the  next 

*  morning,  and  never  have  seen  Fuginnd  more,  and  lie  knew 

*  there  were  many  honest  men  of  the  same  resolution.*  ThU 
nnecdole  goes  some  way  towarils  proving  two  things  of  no  sinill 
importance  :  first,  that  those  who  were  for  p  issing  the  llemon- 
Ktrance,  were  actuated  hy  a  belief  that  the  redress  of  past  griev- 

I  niices  aflbnliMl  no  security  for  the  future,  and  that  the  liberties 

of  the  nation  depended  lor  their  jneservaiioii  on  the  firnuiess 
ami  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons;  seeondly,  that  Crtmi- 
well  had  not  at  that  lime  formed  those  ambitious  scliemi*s  which 
he  subsequently  realised,  hut  looked  no  higlmr  than  to  the 
seenring  of  the  tiiidisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  persoonl  liherty  iml 
[  of  the  riglits  of  conscience,  if  not  in  the  land  of  his  fathers,  ini 

I  foreign  dime. 

tin  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  (*rom well’s  first  step 
was,  to  provide  lor  the  defence  of  the  county  of  Canihri<lg»*  hy 
I  sending  down  arms  ;  and  he  was  ordered  tiy  the  House  to 

I  *  move  the  lord  lioutciiuntfor  the  county,  to  grant  his  depuUtwti 

‘  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  to  train 
‘  and  exorcise  the  inhabitants  of  that  town.’  He  also  seized  llw 
mag  izine  in  the  castle,  and  hindered  the  carrying  oft*  of  the  jilit* 
from  (hat  university.  His  first  rank  in  the  army  was  siniplj 

•  These  were  Lord  Dighv,  Hampden,  I’yni,  St.  John,  Sir  Wallet 
Tarl,  Jeotfrey  rainier,  Malnard,  and  (tlynn. 
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tktt  of  captain  of  a  tro4)|>  of  lion^,  which  he  himnelf  rained  ; 

c»f  the  reffiineiit  cuiisistiii^  of  freeholders  and  fn^holden’ 
>on«  of  the  same  county,  wlio  *  u|N>n  matter  of  conscience  en- 
«  in  tliis  quarrel.*  He  is  acknowledged  to  have  had  a 

•special  care  to  get  religious  men  into  his  troop  ;  and  his  reason 
wtH  not  a  fitinitical  one.  lie  |>erceive<l  that  in  the  first  engage* 
lornts  with  the  King's  troops,  the  Parliament  regiments  were 
kaleii  ttt  every  liand.  'Mie  latter  were  most  of  them  *  old, 

*  decayed  serving- men,  and  tapsters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows,* 
while  the  royal  troo|)s  were  ‘  gentlemen's  sons,  younger  sons, 

*  iiul  |)€rsons  of  quality.*  Cromwell  tells  us,  that  be  iwinttHl 
thin  out  to  Hampden,  und  saitl,  *  Do  you  think  that  the  spirits 

*  of  such  base  and  mean  fellows  will  l>e  ever  able  to  encounter 

*  g^eiitlcinen,  that  have  honour,  and  courage,  and  resolution  in 

*  Uicin  ?'  llatnpdeii,  he  adds,  replied,  that  his  notion  was  a 

one  but  impructicable ;  upon  which  Cromwell  resolved  to 
nut  it  in  execution,  and  he  boasts  that  his  regiment  was  never 
beiten.  llis  skill  in  disciplining  his  troops  is  admitteii  by  bis 
rneinies.  Hates  states,  that  *  bis  men,  who  in  the  beginning 

*  sere  unskilful  both  in  handling  their  arms  and  managing  their 

*  horses,  by  diligence  and  industry  became  excellent  soldiers  ; 

*  for  Cromwell  used  them  daily  to  look  after,  feed,  and  dress 

*  their  horses,  and,  when  it  was  needful, to  lie  together  with  them 

*  on  the  ground  ;  and  besides,  taught  them  to  clean  and  keep 

*  their  anus  bright,  and  have  them  ready  for  service ;  to  choose 

*  the  best  armour,  and  to  arm  themselves  to  the  best  advantage. 

*  Trained  up  to  this  kind  of  military  exercise,  they  excelleif  all 

*  their  fellow  soldiers  in  feats  of  war,  and  obtained  more  victories 

*  over  their  enemies.* 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
a  religions  soldier  must  necessarily  be  a  fanatic  or  a  hypocrite. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  he  needs  be  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  unleuM  lie  is  a  Presbyterian.  If  be  is  a  Roman  Catholic, 
if  he  figlits  in  the  name  of  a  tutelar  saint,  or  if  his  religion  it  of 
a  gentlemanly  kind,  then  the  military  hero  is  held  to  he  none  the 
aorsc  fur  not  rushing  on  death  without  the  hope  of  an  hereafter. 
Nav,  if  he  is  a  Lutheran,  he  may  go  to  the  field  of  battle  singing 
}>silii)s,  and  it  shall  form  an  impressive  incident  in  the  tale  that 
records  his  achievements.  But  Oliver's  men  not  only  sang 
pHnlins,  as  we  are  informed  the  Karl  of  Manchester* s  soldiers 
dill  on  one  occasion  :  they  heard  sermons  also,  and  tlieir  com- 
*naiider  is  even  said  himself  to  have  preached  to  them.  We 
confess  tliat  we  have  no  relish  for  that  strangely  complex  cha¬ 
racter  which  is  produced  by  tlie  union  of  religious  nnd  martial 
fervour.  That  Cromwell,  however,  was  at  this  time  sincerely 

*  See  Harris’s  Life  of  Cromwell,  p. 
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convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which  he  had 
and  sincere  in  his  religious  profession,  there  is  not  the  sligLlest 
ground  for  questionini;.  His  subsequent  conduct  docs  Dot 
require  to  be  explained  by  a  contrary  hypothesis.  We  know 
not  how,  in  a  cause  that  must  have  appearetl  to  him  the  cause 
of  his  country  and  the  cause  of  religion,  he  could  feel  less  ihan 
enthusiasm,  and  this  enthusiasm  must  have  been  wrought  up  to 
the  hisjhest  pitch  hy  success  ;  in  which  stale  of  mind,  the  Itiooi 
ambition  of  his  character  mi‘;ht  very  possibly  have  ripened  into  • 
principle  of  action  lon^  before  he  was  conscious  of  hein^  influenced 
by  any  but  patiiutic  motives.  Hail  he  been  less  sincerely  attacheii 
to  the  cause,  the  treatment  he  was  doomed  early  to  meet  aith 
from  the  Parliament,  would  very  probably  have  led  to  hh 
ahandoirin*;  the  party  in  disgust,  as  many  of  his  old  associatf<( 
did,  before  tlie  cause  of  the  King  became  desperate,  and 
long  before  he  could  have  hoped  to  overthrow  the  Parliament 
itself,  which  op|)osed  his  elevation.  In  that  case,  he  would 
have  found  no  diiTiculty  in  making  liis  peace  with  the  to 

whom  it  does  not  ap|K*ar  that  he  ever  rendered  himself  person¬ 
ally  ohnuxiuus,  on  terms  that  would  have  amply  gratified  bis 
most  aspiring  hopes.  Ho  was  himself  the  subject  of  a  ba.se 
jealousy  ;  and  his  first  steps  in  the  career  of  usurpation,  were 
all  hut  justified  hy  the  principle  of  self-preservation. 

Crum  weirs  military  talents,  which  alone  could  have  procured 
his  rapid  advaiieemeiit  in  the  army,  and  gained  him  the  confidence 
of  the  troo|)s,  must  have  been  generally  acknowledged  in  order  to 
aflbrd  a  dtHrenl  pretext  for  his  being  excepted  Irom  the  Self- 
denying  Ordinance.  'Fliat  orilinance  is  pretended  to  have  been 
the  first  of  Cromweirs  intrigues  ;  hut  there  is  not  the  sli^bteft 
proof  of  it.  Again,  it  is  saitl  to.  have  been  planned  hy  the  Imie- 
peiitlents  with  llie  obvious  ilesigii  of  luiiiing  the  Presbyterian 
party.  I'his  assertion  has  even  less  plausibility  than  the  former, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  ordinance  would  ever  hate 
passed  the  Commons,  where  the  Independents  were  so  insi^ni- 
ticant  a  minority,  hud  such  a  design  been  manifest.  The  tact 
was,  that  the  Parliamentary  army  had  met  with  repeated  reverses, 
and  this  ill  success  had  been  freely  attributed  to  the  misconduct 
of  certain  eminent  commanders,  of  whom,  says  Rusliworth, 

‘  aoine  were  thought  too  fond  of  a  peace,  and  others  over-desirous 
‘  to  spill  out  the  war,  and  others  engaged  in  such  particular 

*  feuds  that  there  was  little  vigorous  action  to  he  ex|>ected  from 
‘  such  disagreeing  instruments.*  And  ‘  yet,*  he  adds,  *  to 
‘  a4*arch  too  tleep  into  past  miscarriages,  or  determine  in  favour 

*  of  either  of  those  that  mutually  recriminated  each  other, 

‘  might,  under  their  then  present  circumstances,  prove  the  neat 

*  ilaiiger  to  sutTeriug  a  cHmliiiuance  of  the  same  inconveniences. 
'I'his  wai  coiilessciily  a  very  critical  diieininn.  The  diflereiicet  j 
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Mwcfn  ttio  serersl  commanders  ran  so  that  it  was  iropos- 
*ible  iliey  shonlil  continne  to  act  in  concert ;  and  yet  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  durst  not  investij^ate  their  conduct,  or  take  any  part  by 
rfctHini;  the  suspected  generals.  At  no  moment  was  tlieir  cause 
in  circumstances  of  so  much  jeopardy,  and  never  were  greater 
delicacy  and  precaution  requisite  in  accomidisliing  what  had  be¬ 
come  a  luatter  of  urgent  necessity,  the  placing  of  the  army  under 
P4rliaiuentary  control,  by  devolving  the  supreme  command  on 
one  responsible  leader.  This  was  the  design,  and  certainly  it 
\fastlie  immediate  eiVect,  of  that  singular  onlinunce  which  has 
been  so  ignorantly  ridiculed.  8o  far  was  it  from  being  adopted 
from  any  atlecled  magnanimity,  or  as  a  gratuitous  show  of  dis¬ 
interestedness,  thill  it  was  advocated  by  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
members  of  the  House,  as  the  least  invidious  mode  of  doing 

*  equal  justice’  to  the  rival  generals,  and  of  putting  an  end  to 
all  iurtlier  dispute,  by  virtually  recalling  all  of  them  without 
implying  a  censure  of  any  one  of  them.  Ilushworth  sums  up 
the  arguments  urged  by  the  promoters  of  the  measure  in  six 
rra'ions;  hut  the  true  reason  was  that  which  he  represents  as 
sUUmI  hypothetically  :  ‘  'riiat  i/*  there  were  at  present,  differ- 

*  eiKTs  between  commanders  being  parliament  men,  and  perhapi 

*  of  several  Houses,  by  this  ordinance  equal  justice  would  be 

*  done ;  they  would  be  recalled  from  command,  and  by  conse- 
‘  qucnce  from  further  dispute  or  difterence,  thereby  preventing 

*  diTisions  in  the  army,  administering  advantages  to  the  enemy 
and  *  That  the  commanders  would  be  the  less  able  to  makf 
'  parties  to  secure  themselves  when  they  had  no  interest  in  the 
'  Houses,  and  so  become  more  easily  removable  or  punishable 

*  fur  their  neglects  and  otFences  commilteil  in  the  army.*  Hud 
the  Commons  presumed  to  call  in  question  the  conduct  of  either 
the  Earl  of  Essex  or  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  to  whom,  undar 
the  clause  ^  jierhaps  of  several  Houses,’  there  is  an  obvious 
refereiice,  it  would  only  have  involved  them  in  an  open  alterca- 
don  with  the  Upper  House.^  Public  opinion  was  in  favour  of 

Lieutenant-general  ;  and  Cromwell’s  subsequent  conduct, 
^ofar  as  military  skill  was  concerned,  justified  the  high  opinion 
^hich  was  now  enteitained  of  his  talents.  His  s|>eech  in  the 
House,  on  the  debate  which  terminated  in  proposing  the  Ordi- 
>)tnce,  exhibits  all  that  prudence  and  moderation  by  which  he 
Was  characterised. 

*  On  the  9th  of  Dec.  n644)*,  says  Rushworth,  ‘  the  Parliament’s 
forces  being  settled  in  tneir  winter  quarters,  and  most  of  the  com- 

_  •  The  ordinance  did  not,  however,  paM  the  Peers  without  oppoti* 
tion ;  »  and  here,*  says  Whitelock,  ‘  first  began  to  increase  the  great 
I  difference  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  swelled  to 

*  so  great  a  height.® 
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nunJcrs*in-chiet’  who  were  members  of  citlier  House  of  Parliamfr.t  I 
being  in  town,  the  House  of  Commons  took  into  consideration  the 
sail  condition  of  the  kingdom,  in  reference  to  its  grievances  by  the 
burthen  of  tlie  war,  in  case  the  treaty  for  a  peace  which  was  then 
propounded,  should  not  take  effect,  nor  the  war  be  effectually  pro- 
secutetl.  A  Her  a  long  debate  of  this  matter,  tlic  House  voted  then- 
selves  into  a  grand  committee,  where  there  was  a  general  silence  ibr 
a  good  space  of  time,  many  looking  one  upon  the  other  to  see  who 
would  break  tlie  ice,  and  speak  Brat,  in  so  tender  and  sharp  a  point, 
when  at  length  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell  stood  up,  and  spokt  u> 
this  effect : 

*  **  That  it  was  now  a  time  to  speak,  or  for  ever  to  hold  the  tongue; 
the  imi)ortant  occasion  being  no  less  than  to  save  a  nation  out  of  i 
bleeding,  nay  ahnoit  dying  condition,  which  the  long  continuance  of 
tlie  war  had  already  brought  it  into ;  so  that,  without  more  speedy, 
vigorous,  and  effectual  prosecution  of  the  war,  casting  off' all  liugeriot 
proceedings,  (like  soldiers  of  fortune  beyond  sea  to  spin  out  a  wtr,) 
we  shall  make  the  kingdom  weary  of  us,  and  hate  the  name  of  a  par- 
liament ;  fo.%  what  do  the  enemy  say  ?  nay,  what  do  many  that  were 
friends  at  the  beginning  of  the  parliament  even  this,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  botii  1  luu&es  have  gut  great  places  and  commands,  and  the 
sword  into  tlieir  hand  ;  and,  w  lint  by  interest  in  the  parliament,  tad 
wliat  by  power  In  the  nrmy,  will  perpetually  continue  themselves  is 
grandeur,  and  not  permit  tiie  war  speedily  to  end,  lest  their  own 
|Hiwer  should  determine  with  it.  This  1  speak  here  to  our  own  facet, 
is  but  what  others  do  utter  abroad  behind  our  backs.  1  am  far  from 
reffecting  on  any ;  I  know'  the  w'orth  of  those  commanders,  members 
of  both  Houses,  who  are  yet  in  power;  but,  if  I  may  speak  niv  con¬ 
science  w  ithout  rcHection  on  any,  1  do  conceive,  if  the  army  be  not 
put  into  another  metlKHl,  and  the  war  more  vigorously  prosecuted,  the 

tieoplc  can  hear  the  war  no  longer,  and  will  enforce  you  to  a  db- 
lonourable  |>€ace.  But  this  I  would  recommend  to  your  prudence, 
not  to  insist  u|K)n  any  complaint  or  oversight  of  any  commander  in 
chief,  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever;  for,  as  1  must  acknowled^ 
tu^Sidf  guilty  of  oversights,  so  1  know  they  can  rarely  be  avoided  » 
military  affairs  :  therefore,  waving  a  strict  enquiry  into  the  causes  of 
tlicse  things,  let  us  apply  ourselves  to  tlie  remedy,  which  u  moil 
necessary  ;  and,  I  hope,  we  have  such  true  English  hearts  and  ictloi* 
alTections  towurtls  the  general  weal  of  our  mother-country,  a* 
members  of  cither  I  louse  will  scruple  to  deny  themselves  and  tb^f 
own  private  interests,  for  the  public  good,  nor  account  it  to  be 
honouretl  to  them,  whatever  the  parliament  shall  resolve  upon  io  ik* 
weighty  matter.’*  *  p.  3(V>. 

It  is  usual  to  ascribi?  every  sjieeth  and  every  action  of  Croia* 
well’s  to  craft ;  yet,  it  would  be  diil^cult  to  point  out  in  tbU  bdd 
and  yet  conciliatory  address,  any  thing  at  variance  either 
matter  of  fact  or  honest  inteiuiun.  The  truth  of  his  represe** 
rations  dm's  not  appear  to  have  been  controverted  ;  and,granU*^ 
Uieir  truth,  the  proposetl  measure  was  the  wls4^st  that  could 
bet'll  adopted*  Nor  is  it  any  proof  of  sinUtor  intention  on  tbc 
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part  of  Cromwell,  that  the  very  measure  whicli  maile  (Im  f’ar- 
litiuent  master  of  the  army,  eventually  made  him  ih^tcr  of  the 
IVliaineat.  Under  the  then  existing  circumstances,  it  wm  of 
(he  first  importance  tliat  it  should  be  iiiider  (heir  control.  It 
tual  hitherto  consisted  of  thrtH.*  indcpeiideut  divisions  unde^r  tBo 
command  of  as  many  peers,  of  whoiu  the  House  of  Commons 
entert»iiied  that  jealousy  which  ill -success  is.,  too  apt  to  create 
without  sufficient  reason,  hut  which,  consIdcrTu^  the  numerous 
(iefectious  wliicli  had  taken  place  from  the  Farfiamentary  cause, 
was  not  wholly  unreasonable.  Ludlow  says,  that  by  tliistiine  it 
was  clearly  manifest  that  the  nobility  had  no  further  quarrel  with 
tliekiiu;,  than  (ill  they  could  make  their  terms  with  hiiVi.  Aiul 
Mrs.  llutchiiisoii  intimates,  that  the  Karl  of  Essex  had  usea 
fitpres>iuiis  which  shewed  that  he  and  (he  other  couimanderal 
cfuleavoured  to  become  arbiters  of  war  and  peace,  rather  thaii 
conquerors  for  the  Parliament.  On  the  passing  of  the  Ordinanoe, 
Knsex,  Denbigh,  and  ^laiichester  n  signed  (heir  commissions, 
iml  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses.  Tlie.  changes  in  the 
irmy,  and  the  dishunding  of  the  supernumerary  officers,  were 
effected  with  tlic  greatest  trauquillify,  aud  the  Parliaineiittry 
onlers  were  every  where  implicitly  obeyed,  '^he  battle  of 
Nasehy  ensued,  and  the  series  of  successes  by  which  it  wai 
followed  up,  amply  justifieil  the  choice  of  the  new  general^  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  and  of  the  previous  measures  which  g^ve  liini 
(he  undivided  command.  Whitelock  says,  thaC  *  the  King's 

*  party  looked  upon  the  new  army  and  new*  officers  with  much 

*  contempt,'  and  that  the  new  model  was  by  them  in  scorn  called 
‘  the  now  iVof/iife.’  It  was  not,  however,  ‘  a  new  army  their 
vxirn  must  have  been  excited  by  the  mere*  circumstance  of  its 
not  having  peers  for  generals ;  but  they  were  tlooiucd  very  soon 
to  have  their  scorn  tnriUMl  into  dismay. 

Uapin,  or  rather  Whitelock,  whom  in  this  instance  he  follows, 
rqiresents  the  apjiointinent  of  Fairfax  to  the  generalship,  as  part 
of  the  scheme  of  the  Imlejiendents  agninst  the  Presbyterians; 
ind  Cromwell's  suhseipient  exemption  from  the  Ordinance,  at 
the  applieation  of  Fairfax  to  the  llouse  of  Commons,  is  lield^na 
prooi  sutlicient  of  collusion.  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  had 
^uch  an  iiitiueiice  over  the  (leneral,  although  the  latter  was, a 
lealous  Presbyterian,  that  he  could  make  him  do  whatever  be 
pleased  ;  and  all  the  obnoxious  acts  of  Fairfax  are  imputed  ta 
this  iiitlueiice.  The  Compiler  of  these  Memoirs  shews  aatisfao- 
lorilv,  that  these  representations  have  not  theshadqvr  of  a  foun¬ 
dation.  The  Presbyterian  party  in  the  llouse,  Rapio  admits, 
«ver  preserved  their  sinieiiority  over  the  IndepenJent^i  i  and  the 
ordinance  which  deprived  many  of  tlfcin  of  their  coiiioiissiooa  m 
'be  army,  strcngtlieiied  (heir  party  in  the  Parliament  Thia 
^erv  oimimstance  had  an  important  influence  on  tlic  ftilure  pro- 
Voi..  \V.  N.??.  2  11 
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ccediiigs  of  the  House.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  woaU 
be  perfectly  pleased  with  their  exclusion  from  tlie  army ;  and  it  | 
was  not  unlikely  ^hat  they  would  cherish  a  vindictife  feeling  to* 
wards  the  8U|>posed  authors  of  the  measure.  Croinweirs  bebg 
afterwards  so  honourably  excepted  at  the  apnlication  of  the  new 
General,  thougli  it  obtained  the  assent  of  both  Houses,  would 
not  fail  to  designate  him  to  their  enry  and  suspicion;  and  to 
his  intrigues  would  readily  l>e  imputc^l  the  whole  plot  Tbe 
choice  ol  Fairfax  appears,  however,  to  have  given  uaivervil 
aatisfaction. 

Upon  no  point  has  there  been  expended  more  vague  and  looie 
assertion,  than  upon  that  of  the  supposed  schisiii  between  Uie 
Presbyterian  and  Independent  parties.  It  is  quite  amusing  to 
perceive  how  Rapin  is  driven  to  ))ut  forth  his  utmost  sa^Hj 
in  order  to  detect  the  incipient  intrigues  of  that  formidable 
handful  of  conspirators  yclept  Independents;  how  bard  be 
labours  to  make  his  reader  bear  in  mind  the  distinction,  that  wu 
to  long  an  invisible  one,  between  them  and  the  Presbyteriant, 
telling  him  over  and  over  again,  that  tliey  lay  concealed,  that 
tliey  did  not  for  a  long  while  avow  their  sentiments;  that  they 
did  not,  so  late  as  the  year  1645,  when  the  Ordinance  wu 
passed,  ^  pretend  to  form  a  separate  party  from  the  Presby* 

*  terians  and  finally,  that  Cromwell  especiaiJv,  more  than  aay 
other  of  this  party,  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  rigid  Presby¬ 
terian.  In  Rapin,  whose  impartiality  is  unimpeachable,  thk 
evident  perplexity  in  establishing  the  early  existence  and  por¬ 
tentous  influence  of  this  nondescript  and  undefinable  party,  is 
easily  to  be  accounted  for.  To  a  Presbyterian,  their  very  aiine 
must  have  soundeil  like  an  indictment ;  and  a  foreispier  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  misled  by  its  equivocal  import.  Hume,  with 
no  belter  knowledge,  but  far  more  violent  prejudices,  affecU  oa 
this  subject  a  philosophical  discrimination.  He  tells  us,  thit 
the  Indey^ndents  went  *  a  note  hidier*  in  fanaticism  than  t^ 
Presbyterians,  and  therefore  ‘  could  less  be  restrained  withia 

*  any  Munds  of  temper  and  moderation.'  *  From  tliis  distiM- 

*  tion,*  he  adds,  ‘  os  from  a  frtt  principle^  were  derived,  by  i 

*  weccMorv  con$eifuen£e^  all  the  other  differences  of  these  two 
‘  sects.'  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  there  was  a  dislinctioa 
vritliout  a  difference,  except  in  degree ;  or,  in  other  words,  !#• 
dependency  was  onlv  Presbyterianism  run  mad.  He  admiUi 
however,  that  tliis  sublimation  of  fanaticism  was  attended  by  os® 
most  singular  and  unaccountable  symptom.  *  Of  all  Christi®* 

*  sects,  toil  was  the  first  which,  during  its  prosperity  as  well  ^ 

*  Its  •dversily,  always  adopted  the  principle  of  toleration.* 
trifling  point  of  difference,  thus  incidentally  referred  to,  roigh^ 
have  raggested  to  the  historian  a  better  explanation  than  toy  h® 
has  gixcDf  of  their  being  so  obnoxious  to  the  Prcsbyteri®o®« 
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The  triitli  lliime*s  attempt  at  rharacterix*in|^  tlie  (wo 

rla«*ie8  or  factions,  is  altof^ot her  erroneous.  He  would  have  ua 
lielieve,  that  the  Independents  and  the  Republicans  were  'the 
same  party ;  that  those  who  inuintaincd  the  irrational  notion,  that 
eferv  Christian  con^reg^ation  is  *  a  separate  church,  exercising 

*  a  Jurisdiction,  hut  one  destitute  of  tem|K)ral  sanctions,  ovcrJls 
<  own  pastor  and  its  own  meinbers,' — were  letl,  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning,  tc  project  ^  an  entire  equality  of  rank  and  order  in  a* 

*  republic  quite  free  and  iiide|>cndent.*  Thus,  he  says,/ their 

*  political  system  kept  pace  with  their  religious.*  That  many 
of  the  Independents  were  also  Republicans,  is  readily  admitted : 
that  they  were  Republicans  bocawte  they  held  the  sentiment 
above  referred  to  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiustical  government,  is 
as  absurdly  untrue  as  that  their  republicanism  led  to  tim  ado|)* 
tion  of  that  sentiment.  Milton  is  a  case  in  point;  he  was  at 
once  an  Independent  and  a  Republican.  No  one  acquainted 
with  his  writings  can  doubt,  that  he  caught  his  enthusiasm  for 
a  republican  government  from  the  ancient  classics ;  hut  he  could 
not  acquire  his  ecclesiastical  notions  from  the  study  of  Grec^k, 
unless  it  was  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  Republicanism 
has  no  peculiar  aflinity  to  any  religious  system.  The  repub¬ 
licans  of  Holland  were  Presbyterians ;  the  republicans  of  8witx- 
erlaiid,  Lutherans ;  the  republicans  of  Italy,  Roman  Catholics. 
What  then,  but  to  point  a  calumny,  could  lluine  design,  when 
he  represented  Re))ublicanisin  as  the  natural  consequence,  or  ne¬ 
cessary  concomitant,  of  the  religious  notion  in  micstion,  both 
hiving  their  common  origin  in  fanaticism  ?  Did  he  mean  to 
intimate  that  all  republicans  are  fanatics  ?  If  not,  the  republi¬ 
can  notions  even  of  fanatics,  must  have  some  other  origin  tliaa. 
fanaticism  ;  and  a  philosopher  like  Mr.  Hume  should  have  been 
iHliamod  to  assign  a  mere  coincidence  as  a  cause.  Rut  had  ho 
understood  the  religious  opinions  he  pretends  to  describe,  lie 
^ould  have  known,  that  a  republic  corresponds  much  more 
n<*arly  to  the  Presbyterian,  than  the  Congregational  mo<lel. 
Many  of  the  Presbyterian  members  inclined  to  Republicanism, 
ami  the  staunch  Republicans  were  among  Cromwell’s  most  deter¬ 
mined  foes,  while  the  Independents,  with  whom  they  are  con- 
founde<l,  arc  supposed  to  have  had  him  for  their  leader.  'Flie 
truth  is,  the  latter  never  identified  themselves  with  any  jxilitical 
i^arty.  Their  connexion  with  Cromwell  arooiinteil  to  this ;  that 
he  resjiectcd  their  tolerant  principles,  and  pixitected  them  when, 
m  the  eyes  of  the  Presbyterians,  Toleration  was  a  deadly  sin. 

Independency  a  pestilent  heresy.  The  real  Inde{)eodeiits 
asked  only  for  protection,  whether  from  a  republic,  a  protec- 
toTate,  or  a  monarchy.  The  Presbyterians  contended  for  power,, 

fhey  ht/arded  a  Restoration  to  obtain  it.  The  lod^ien- 
had  almost  as  much  to  fear  from  the  intolerance  of  a  Pres* 
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byt#n«n  Parliamont  att  from  the  IVisliopn  mu)  t)m  Kin^,  Imt 
were  no  eiiefnien  to  a  monarchy.  'Die  uriny,  by  keeping  the 
Parliainent  in  clieck,  was  their  l>est  friend  ;  but  it  is  nut  tme 
that  they  i^ovemed  the  army.  As  for  Croinuell  hiiusetf,  if  ke 
was,  as  is  pretendeti,  an  liulependent,  he  certainly  was  no  re* 
publican.  Hut  we  have  the  authority  of  IVishop  liiirnet  for  hh 
betnfi^  inclineil  to  a  moderate  episcopacy,  probably  in  conformity 
to  Archbisliop  Usher's  scheme,  a  prelate  whom  he  higlilybo* 
nouret).  lie  was  an  lnde()endent  so  far  as  respected  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  universal  toleration ;  but  his  domestic  chaplains  to  the 
last  were  chiefly  Preshyterians,  and  Presbyterians  held  the  chief 
poets  of  honour  and  emolument  tinder  the  Protectorate. 

Mr.  II  nine's  idea  of  a  seciTt  distinction  having  lon^  prevaileil 
in  the  House  of  Gomntons  between  the  Presbyterian  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  |Mirtles,  must,  IMr.  Cromwell  justly  remarks,  be  *  (he 
*  work  of  his  own  imatrination.'  The  existence  of  sack  a  dh- 
tinction  on  the  point  of  Church  j^overnment  was  well  known. 

•  Nor  had  the  Independents,  probably,  ever  been  confounded  with 
tlie  Presbyterian  party,  but  must,  from  their  respective  commence¬ 
ments,  have  been  separate  and  distinct.  The  Presbyterians  must 
have  been  the  prevalent  party  at  the  time  of  their  procuring  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  tlte  Directory,  which  was,  even  according  to  Mr. 
Hume,  directly  opposite  to  the  liberal  sentiments  of  the  Inde^iendcnls. 
Mr.  Hume  becomes  perfectly  unintelligible  in  bis  endeavour  to  explsin 
the  genius  of  the  Independents.* •••••  After  all  the  heavy  chorgoshe 
brings  against  them,  he  tells  us,  that  they  w  ere  the  first  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  sects  whichi  during  its  prosperity,  always  adopted  the  principle 
of  toleration ;  and  that  it  was  reinurkubic  so  reasonable  a  doctrioe 
owed  its  orij;in,  nut  to  reasoning,  but  to  the  height  of  extravagance 
and  fanaticism.  Were  it  true,  it  would  indeed  be  extraordinary ;  but 
this  doctrine  could  only  originate  in  large  and  liberal  minds,  andcouW 
not  have  bi'en  Uic  production  of  fanaticism  and  enthusiasm.  He 
makes  this  most  extraordinary  observation, — that  the  vuriatioas  in 
which  an  enthusiast  indulged  himself,  be  was  apt,  by  a  natural  train 
of  thinking,  to  permit  in  others.  The  contrary  of  this  proposilioa 
•eetns  to  be  true, — that  an  enthusiast  must  be  so  assured  of  his  own 
inedibility,  that  he  must  conclude  all  others  to  be  in  error  and  not  to 
be  indulg^,  and  therefore  must  surely  be  likely  to  be  intolerant.’ 

Neal  ntates,  that  ‘  the  real  Prtnbyteriaiin,  who  were  fornn 
‘  entire  change  in  the  hierarchy’ on  the  ground  of  Divine  right, 
were,  no  late  an  1613,  but  few  in  tlie  House,  and  could  carry  no 
oieenure  by  their  own  ntrrngth ;  but  (hat,  in  1644,  the  state  of 
thiiign  wan  very  dilTerent.  ‘  For  the  mike  of  tbe  ScoU  nUi^ 
‘  iswce,*  the  majority  were  prevailed  upon  to  lay  aside  the  nnoM^ 
and  function  of  bishops,  in  order  to  establish  a  prcsbyterial  iocat 
on  the  mins  of  all  others.  In  such  a  design  the  lodependeat* 
could  not  concur  :  they  opposed  it  in  the  Assembly  of  l)ivin®» 
auil,  if  they  had  any  partisans  iu  the  House  of  Commons,  the! 
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must  have  opposcnl  U  (here.  It  is  certain,  that  Cromwell  was 
always  hostile  to  the  ecclesiastical  schemes  of  tlie  Presbyteriint, 
ami  that  this  early  drew  down  upon  him  the  suspicion  and  hatred 
of  the  Scotch.  Towards  the  end  of  Id  14,  the  Scotch  Commission* 
fra  held  a  conference  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  determine,  whether  Cromwell  nd^ht  not  1^  proceeded 
at^inst  as  ‘  an  incendiary  between  the  tway  nations,’  on  account 
of  bis  beinc^  *  an  obstacle  or  remora’  to  the  union,  by  solemn 
lea^e  and  covenant,  of  (he  churches  of  the  two  kin^^doms,  and 
to*  the  ^ide  design’  of  setting  up  Presbytery  by  right  Divine. 
This  debate,  >Vhitelock,  who  was  present,  believes  to  have  betm 
rp|)orted  to  Cromwell,  and  to  have  put  him  upon  carrying  on 
more  actively  his  design  of  making  way  for  his  own  advance¬ 
ment.  It  certainly  justified  his  suspicion  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
Scotch,  and  taught  him  what  he  had  to  expect  from  a  Presby¬ 
terian  Parliamentary  oligarchy. 

Not  only  the  views  of  Parliament,  but  the  relative  strength 
of  parties,  must  have  undergone  an  important  alteration  sub^- 
qiieotly  to  the  period  at  which  the  Self-Denying  Ordinance  was 
)«sse(l.  The  acet'ssion  of  those  Parliament  men  wlio  resigned 


Ntiuiich  league  and  covenant  men,  and  not  very  well  disposed  to 
Cromwell.  The  deaths  of  Hampden  and  Pym,  together  with 
the  secession  of  Lords  Dighy,  Capel,  and  Falkland,  and  others 
of  consideration  from  the  Parliamentary  cause,  would  hsve 
thrown  the  chief  management  of  matters  in  the  llmise  of  Com¬ 
mons  into  new  and  very  diflerent  hands.  The  more  moderate, 
that  is,  the  prudent  and  the  timid,  gradually  retired  from  the 
front  of  the  contest.  The  men  who  rcmninetl  to  conduct  the 
iilairs  of  the  nation,  burthened  with  the  double  responaibilitv  of 
(he  legislative  and  executive  functions,  soon  shewed  themselves 
to  he  quite  incompetent  to  the  discharge  of  so  coitiplicatcd  and 
untried  a  task.  They  discovered  neither  the  wisdom  of  states# 
men,  (he  magnanimity  of  rulers,  nor  the  honesty  of  patriots. 
Their  first  step  was  to  embroil  lliemsclves  with  the  army,  to  which 
they  were  wholly  indebted  for  tlieir  personal  safety  and  llicir 
}>ower,  by  proceeding  to  disband  it,  under  the  pretence  that,  the 
^ar  being  ended,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  ;  but  really  out  of 
pique,  and  from  an  eagerness  to  get  absolute  power  into  tbeir 
own  hands.  And  when  the  soldiers  were  so  unreasonable  as  to 
|>ctition,  that  their  arrears  should  first  be  paid  up,  that  an  Act 
^  Indemnity  should  be  passed  for  all  actions  committed  by  them, 
*nd  that  a  legislative  provision  sliould  be  made  for  the  widows 
such  as  had  fallen  and  for  maimed  soMiers,  the  Commons  en¬ 
deavoured  to  ipiasli  their  petition  by  a  declaratfon  purporting 
diit  it  tended  to  mutiny.  A  very  tein|>erate’  answer  to  this  ds- 
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('i;iraiion  was  roturncil,  and  presented  to  both  Houses  Aprils 
1047,  io  which  the  army  claimed  the  liberty  ot'  petitionini^ 'n* 
common  with  the  rent  of  their  fellow  subjects,  disclaimed  all  ie. 
ditious  intention,  pleaded  their  liability  to  indictment  uolew 
protected  by  an  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  humbly  represented,  dm, 

*  as  to  the  desire  of  their  arrears,  necessity  eiiforcetl  them  tliemo; 

*  that  their  waives  had  been  hardly  earned,  and  the  desire  of 

*  them  could  not  ar^ue  them  p^uilty  of  the  least  discontent  or 

*  intention  of  mutiny ;  and  that,  for  what  concerned  the  relief 
^  of  Ireland,  they  thou^^ht  it  hard  that  those  who  had  voKis- 
^  tarily  servctl  in  the  wars,  and  left  their  parents,  trades,  ind 

*  livelihoods,  should,  after  all  their  free  and  uiiwearieil  iubours,be 

*  forccil  and  compelletl  to  ^o  out  of  the  kingdom.*  Kapio 
nukes  a  very  silly  remark  upon  this  declaration  :  it  was  initsdf, 
he  says,  *  very  reasonable  but  it  ‘  looked  like  an  insolent  aocu- 

*  sation  against  the  ParHument,  rather  than  an  humble  apoloi^y.' 
^Vhat  right  the  Parliament  had  to  claim  an  humble  a|H)logy 
from  men  whom  they  were  attempting  to  defraud  by  the  most 
tyrannical  injustice,  he  does  not  tell  us  ;  nor  how  what  was  su 
very  reasonable  could  look  like  insolence.  Cromwell,  ns  hr 
must  needs  be  the  author  of  all  evil,  has  the  credit  of  having  in¬ 
stigated  the  soldiers  to  petition.  It  w'as  surely  very  unnecessary 
that  he  should  take  this  trouble.  The  facts  being  indisputable, 

U  should  seem  that  the  army  could  hardly  have  done  less  than 
|>etition,  if  such  a  |)crson  as  Oliver  Cromwell  had  never  ex¬ 
isted.  If  he  did  take  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  as  doubtless  be 
did,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  very  much  to  his  honour. 
The  Parliament  appear  to  have  acted  with  equal  rashness  awl 
intemperance:  they  |>ersisted  in  their  resolution  to  disband  the 
army,  excepting  those  who  would  engage  to  serve  in  Ireland, 
without  complying  with  their  petition,  or  paying  them  more  tliau 
two  mouth's  arrears,  wlieii  no  less  than  filiy  six  weeks  were  due; 
they  accused  them  of  mutiny  and  sedition;  and  ^ some  moved,* 
says  l^illow,  ‘  that  the  |>ctitioning  soldiers  might  he  declared 
‘  traitors,  while  others  resolved  to  secure  Cromwell,  but  be 

*  lioing  advertised  of  it,  wont  to  the  army.*  All  this  ww 
surely  very  weak  and  des|>ieable  conduct ;  and  to  talk  of  tlii^* 
disc'ord  being  fomented  by  (he  liide|>endents,  is  ridiculous 
trilling.  Rapin  is  too  fond  of  detecting  a  bidden  reascwi  fof 
things  that  carry  with  llicm  their  own  explanation.  He  says 
tlic  Independents  ‘  sought  (lie  des(ruc(ion  of  (be  Parliament,  Iw 

*  fear  the  Parliament  should  destroy  (hem,  as,  indcs’d,  bulb 

*  Houses  iiUeiuied.*  The  discontent  of  the  army  is  very 
sunicieiitlv  accounted  for  without  any  such  interference :  tlicy 
demanded  no  more  than  their  right,  and  they  rcsolveil  n®t 
to  (brow  away  the  only  security  (bey  bad  for  obtaining  a 
dress  of  theu'  grievances^  by  lUsbandmg  before  their  demsti^ 
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were  complied  with.  'Flits  was  the  origin  of  the  council  of  td« 
jaUtors,  s  |mrty  of  whom,  under  Cornet  Joyce,  executed  the  bold 
and  |)oli(io  luanceuvre  of  securing  the  possession  of  the  King^s 
person,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Parliament  from  concluding  a 
treaty  of  peace  which  should  exclude  the  army  from  its  pro* 
Tbions.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  appreheosion  was 
entertained,  that  the  Presbyterians,  backed  by  the  Scotch  and 
the  City,  would  readily  have  sacrificed  the  army,  and  restored 
tbe  King,  if  he  would  but  have  consented  to  the  exclusive  esta* 
bibliment  of  Presbytery.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Partia- 
inent  shewed  that  it  was  absolutely  governed  by  this  despicable 
fktion  it  was  marked  by  vacillation,  meanness,  and  utter 
faithlessness.  Every  concession  to  the  army,  was  tardily  and 
nngraciously  made  ;  terms  agreed  upon  at  the  dictation  of  fear, 
were  violated  the  moment  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the 
capital;  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdoms  for  some  time 
▼ibratetl  between  the  army  and  the  City,  just  as  Fairfax  ap- 
proadicd  or  receded  from  the  capital. 

It  was  while  things  were  in  this  posture,  that  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  on  tbe  part  of  the  army,  opened  a  negotiation  witli  the 
King,  which  presented  the  most  favourable  opportunity  that  had 
efer  occurrea,  for  re-establishing  the  monarchy  on  a  constitu¬ 
tional  basis.  The  army  was  at  that  time  in  excellent  temper, 
and  the  terras  offered  by  Cromwell  in  their  name,  were  far  more 
conciliatory  and  favourable  than  those  which  were  insisted  upon 
by  the  Parliament  and  the  Scotch  Commissioners,  as  they  in¬ 
cluded  no  alteration  in  the  ecclesiastical  government,  but  stipu¬ 
lated  merely  for  liberty  of  conscience.  Sir  John  Berkelev  states, 
that  I  reton  permitted  him  to  alter  two  of  the  articles,  and  that  in 
most  material  points,  and  that  when  he  objected  to  a  third,  which 
excluded  from  pardon  seven  individuals,  1  reton  told  him  that 
tlie  concession  would  ex|>ose  them  to  the  charge  of  having  be¬ 
trayed  their  jmrty  and  sought  only  their  private  ends.  He  gives 
Cromwell  entire  credit  for  sincerity  in  this  negotiation,  and  there 
ia  not  the  least  foundation  for  a  contrary  opinion.  The  array 
far  from  being  implicitly  devoted  to  him.  In  the  council  of 

*  The  men  who  *  in  a  manner  governed  the  House*  at  this  period, 
»ere  a  party  of  eleven ;  Holies,  a  sworn  enemy  of  Cromweirs,  and 
a  man  of  no  principle,  Stapleton,  Glyn,  Lewis,  Clotworthy,  Waller, 
Maynard,  Massey,  Long,  Harley,  and  Nichols.  Of  tbeM,  the  first 
thr^  are  particularly  specified  by  Whitelock  as  having  driven  on  the 
^incss  of  disbanding  the  army  out  of  pique  at  having  been  left  out 
*>y  the  self-denying  ordinance,  while  Cromwell,  Skippon,  and  others 
•vtained  their  commissions.  Waller,  Massey,  and  brown  bad  also 
bad  commands  in  the  army,  and  arc  stated  by  Clarendon  to  have  had 
declared  animosities  against  the  tiersons  of  the  roost  active  and  power¬ 
ful  officers.  They  especially  had  great  infiuence  in  the  City* 
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war,  C  nun  well,  Jreiuii,  and  llieir  I'riends  are  atatoil  to  bate  b&d 
a  coin|>lete  ascendancy  ;  or  rather,  as  Fairfax  and  Cromaell 
alwa^a  acted  in  accordance,  there  )U’evailed  a  unanimity  io  (hb 
council.  Blit  there  was  another  council,  called  the  council  of 
the  nriuy,  co|n|)oseii  of  the  adjututors,  or  aj^itators,  in  which  the 
(seneral  had  hut  a  biiu^le  voice  ;  and  this  council,  so  far  from 
Vin^P  as  has  been  repreiJented,  the  creature  or  insirumeut  of 
Cromwell,  was  not  by  any  means  subject  to  his  influence.  U 
contained,  says  Sir  John,  ‘  many  ill  wishers  to  him,’  which  the 
result  juoYed  to  be  the  ease.  The  antiienticity  and  veracilj  of 
the  very  yn^ioi  tant  d^)i^  uinent  referred  io,  have  never  bceu  ijiav 
tioi\ed,  and  it  clearly  j»rovt's  that  tlie  infatuated  monarch  had  to 
blame  only  his  own  juMpnly  and  liis  evil  counsellors  for  Im 
destruction.  Fluted  >Yith  the  divisions  between  the  Purliamcut^ 
and  the  army,  he  madly  attribut(Ml  the  favourable  (erins  now 
otTcred  liim,  to  a  convielion  on  the  part  of  the  army  that  they 
could  do  nuthini;  without  him.  This  delusive  notion  was  daily 
inculcated  on  him  hy  Hampfield  and  Loe,  and  afterwards  by 
Lauderdale,  who  had  freejuent  access  (o  him,  with  the  view  of 
preventing  a  conjunction  between  the  King'  ami  the  army,  thil 
woult)  have  been  fatal  to  the  Presbyterian  cause.  Sir  John  saw 
through  their  design,  and  zealously  urged  iij)on  his  royal  master, 
the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  speedy  issue  with  the  army,  ami,  in 
the  meanwhile,  of  not  giving  them  the  least  colour  for  cxceptiou 
to  his  actions,  lie  represented,  that  hud  the  army  demanded 
less,  bo  should  have  smspected  their  sinoerily,  for  ‘  that  it  was 

*  not  likely  that  men  who  had,  through  so  great  dangers  and 

*  (iifRcultics,  aei|uircd  so  great  atlvaulagjci^i,  should  ever  sit  down 

*  with  less  than  was  contained  in  the  ]>rop09als  ;  and,  ou 

*  the  other  side,  .never  was  a  crown  tliat  had  been  so  near  lost, 

‘  80  cbcaidy  recovered  as  liis  iVlajesly’s  would  be,  if  they  agreed 
‘  on  siicli  terms.’  Put  His  Majt  sty  was  of  nnolber  advice, 
replying,  that  ‘  tliey  qould  not  subsist  without  him,’  and  lliere- 
fore  he  ‘  did  not  ilouht  that  he  should  see  them  very  shortly  he 

*  glad  to  condescend  lurlher.’ 

1  What  v%-ith  tlm  encouraging  niessagea  which  Ilis  Majesty  had  by 
l.ord  Lauderdale  and  others  trom  the  Presbyterian  parly  and  the 
Oity  of  London,  who  pretended  to  di'spisc  the  army,  and  to  oppow^ 
them  to  death,  His^  Majesty  seemed  very  much  erected  ;  insomuch 
that,  wtien  the  pro]K»sals  were  solemnly  Stmt  to  him,  and  his  con* 
currcncc  most  humbly  and  earnestly  desired,  liis  .Majesty*  (not  only 
to  the  astonishment  <>f  1  reton  and  tlio  rest,  but  even  of  him  Sir  John,] 
entertained  them  witli  vfry  lait  and  bitter  discourses,  saying,  some* 
timcf.  that  he  would  have  no  man  to  suffer  for  hL'<  sake,  and  that  he 
re|H*nted  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  bill  against  Lord  Strafford,  which, 
though  most  true,  was  unpleasant  for  them- to  hear;  lliat  he  would 
Imvc  the  church  established  according  to  law,  by  the  proputals. 
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llwy  replied*  it  was  none  of  their  work  to  do  it ;  thftt  it  wot  cnouf^ 
fur  intMU  to  wave  the  noint,  and,  they  hoped,  enoiiKh  for  His  Majesty, 
linro  he  had  waved  the  government  itself  in  Scotland.  His  Majesty 
!ui(h  that  lie  hoped  God  had  forgiven  him  that  sin,  and  repealed  often, 

“  You  cannot  heMvitlioui  me,  you  will  fall  to  ruin  if  Ido  not  sustain  you.’* 
Sir  John  adds,  that  many  of  the  army  who  were  present,  and  wished  well 
(st  lca«t  os  they  pretendc<l)  to  the  agreement,  looked  wishfully  and 
with  wonder  upon  him  (Sir  John)  and  Mr.  Ashburnham;  and  he 
(Sir.Iohn,)  as  much  as  he  durst,  u|M)n  His  Majesty,  who  would  lake 
no  notice  of  it,  until  he  (Sir  John)  was  forced  to  step  to  him^  and 
sbi8}K:r  in  his  ear — **  Sir,  Your  Majesty  speaks  as  if  you  had  some 
weret  strength  and  power  tliat  1  do  not  know  of;  and  since  Your 
Majesty  hath  concealed  it  from  me,  1  wish  you  had  concealed  it  from 
tlic>e  men  too.”  'rhat  his  Majesty  so  onrccullucted  himself,  and 
began  to  sweeten  his  former,  discourse  with  great  power  of  languagu 
and  behaviour;  hut  it  was  now  of  the  latest;  for  Colonel  Hains* 
borough  fwlio  of  all  the  army  seemed  the  least  to  wish  the  accord) 
in  the  niiildle  of  the  conference,  stole  away,  and  posted  to  the  army, 
which  he  inHamed  against  the  King  with  all  the  artificial  malice  ho 
had.’ 

Soon  after  this,  the  army  advanced  loliondon;  tlie  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  City  sulniiitled  to  the  (ieiieral,  and  the  King  wan 
lodged  in  Hampton  Court.  Here  the  King  coiiiintiecl  to  tam- 
{H.T  with  Cromwell  and  iretou,  sending  them  messages  con¬ 
tinually  hy  Ashburnhaii),  till  both  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
House,  and  the  adjntators  in  the  army,  began  to  murmur  that 
they  were  making  a  private  bargain  with  the  King.  Cromwell 
Wis  obliged  at  lii.st  to  tell  Ashbnrnliam  and  Sir  John,  that  ‘if 

*  he  were  an  honest  man,  he  had  said  enough  of  the  sincerity  of 

*  his  intentions  ;  if  he  were  not,  nothing  was  enough.*  He 
therefore  conjured  them,  as  they  tendered  llis  Majesty’s  service, 
not  to  come  so  frequently  to  his  quarters,  hut  to  send  privately 
to  him.  The  jealousy  entertained  against  Cromwell  Iroin  his 
piolracled  negotiation  with  the  King,  arose,  however,  to  such  a 
height,  being  industriously  fomented  hy  the  levellers  and  the 
Presbyterians,  to  suit  their  several  ends,  that  his  friends  in  the 
House  of  Commons  began  to  desert  liim,  and  the  army  at 
length  formed  the  resolution  to  seize  the  King’s  person,  which 
Was  frtist rated  only  by  the  King’s  escape.  Sir  John  states,  that 
Cromwell  and  his  friends  were  alaimed  at  the  proceedings  of. 
the  army  ;  and  they  certainly  connived  at  the  Higlit  of  the  King, 
if  it  was  not  altogether  owing  to  the  timely  infurmation  they 
conveyed  to  him.  His  throwing  himself  into  the  Isle  oj,  W  ight, 

indisputably  his  own  voluntary  determination.  The  King 
could  not  bring  himself  to  le4ivc  the  kingdom,  fondly  iinagioing 
'hat  either  the  army  or  the  Scots  would,  out  of  opposition  to 
<iich  other,  lower  their  terms,  or  raise  their  biddings,  so  that  he 
should  get  hack  his  kingdom,  liy  uicaus  of  their  cumpotitiuu,  at 
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a  better  barcrain.  Thus  did  this  weak  and  (hduded  prince  cim« 
tiiuie  to  ('airy  on  his  |>enlou8  double-dealing,  till  the  | 

CoinmiHsioners  found  that  he  was  only  dissembling^  with  thew, 
in  order  to  extort  concessions  from  Uie  Scotch,  and  the  8coccli 
had  no  lon^^r  any  terms  to  offer.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Ian- 
sioii  of  En^lind  by  the  Scotch,  furnished  other  eroploywent  to  I 

Cromwell  than  the  pastime  of  a  nei^otiation.  The  defeat  a(  | 

Duke  Hamilton  and  the  siet^e  of  Colchester,  once  more  made  I 

the  army  the  sole  arbiters  of  the  monarcirs  fate ;  and  that  fate  wii 
a)re4idy  determined  u|xin  by  the  army  before  Cromwell’s  retura 
from  the  North.  The  renewal  of  the  war  had  afresh  inflamfd 
the  nation  ai^inst  the  Kim;  as  the  occasion  of  all  the  bloodshed; 
|)etitions  from  all  qiiartcTs,  callini;  for  justice  upon  him.  were 
)>oureti  in  U(>on  the  Parliament  and  the  (loneral ;  and,  amoai^  r 

others,  a  |ietition,  or  rather  a  remonstrance,  from  the  council  of  | 

the  array,  was  pn*sente<l  to  the  Commons  hy  Colonel  Gwen,  t 

attende<l  by  seteral  odicers.  Ten  days  after  this,  the  Kint;  was  | 

removed,  by  order  of  (lenerml  Fairfax,  fn>m  the  Isle'of  Witjlil  | 

to  Hurst  Castle,  where  this  same  Colonel  Ewers  was  his  piuier.  | 

*rhe  removal  of  the  Kin^  was  the  death-hlow  to  the  hopes  of  | 

the  Koyalists  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Presbyterians.  On  the  I 

•tth  of  December,  tbe  Commons  passed  a  resolution  declaratory  | 

of  its  having  bi^n  done  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  { 

House  ;  and  a  subsequent  resolution,  *  that  his  Majesty's  con-  [ 

*  cessions  to  the  proposals  of  Parliament  were  sidhcient  groiiiitis  | 

*  for  settliiit;  the  |>eace  of  the  kini;dom,*  was  carried  by  a  liuii*  | 

dretl  and  forty  ai;ainst  a  hundred  and  four.  This  was  evidently 

a  last  dcs])erate  eftbrt  of  tlte  Presbyterian  faction  to  assert  iIi«t 
briet  authority,  (lerliapH  with  a  view  to  clear  themselves  from 
fiarticipatiun  in  the  measures  which  they  must  now  have  forest^ 
to  lie  inevitable.  Whatever  was  its  object,  it  came  loo  late  lo 
vindicate  the  sincerity  of  their  re|>entance.  To  the  Kini;,  the 
concession  was  a  cruel  mockery  ;  for  it  was  withheld  till  it  couhl 
answer  no  purpose  but  that  of  irritating  liis  enemies.  To  the 
nation  at  Ur^e  it  was  an  insult ;  for  it  was  a  formal  rciritctaiiou 
of  that  thunand  which  had  all  alon^;  constituted  witli  lUe  Presby¬ 
terians,  the  pretence  for  continuing  the  war ;  namely,  tin?  abo¬ 
lition  of  Episcopacy  ;  ‘  a  |>oint  from  which,’  says  Rapin,  ‘  tli^J 

*  could  not  depart  without  losing  the  fruit  of  all  their  liliours 
‘  and  successes  ui^ainst  the  King.’  To  the  army,  it  was 
im|K>tent  defiance,  and  it  le<l,  accordingly,  to  llie  arrest  of  llie 
forty -one  iDembers  hy  Colonel  Pride,  and  to  the  complete  sub¬ 
jugation  ot  the  City  faction.  This  exclusion  of  the  ubtioxiutis 
members  took  place  on  tbe  Otii  of  December.  According  to 
ljudlow,  it  was  determined  upon  by  three  members  of  the 
House  and  tlirc<‘  olVu'crs  of  the  army;  of  whicb  IjUtllow  wu* 
one,  and  I  reton  probably  auuUicr,  since  be  was  coiimiissioueii  to 
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ftecurc  the  concurrence  of  the  General.  Cromwell,  IjuiUow 
aHirinM,  did  not  arrive  in  town  till  tlio  ni^lit  after ;  whidi  is  con- 
hrmetl  by  llic  date  of  the  transaction  ns  c^iven  by  Rushworth. 
He  hid  been  absent  ever  since  IVlny  ;  and  no  {ground  whatever 
cxi^tii  forcallint;  in  question  his  solemn  protestation,  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  design,  except  those  vague  and  sweeping 
diirges  of  dissimulation  which  have  been  repeated  till  they 
have  passel  for  a  medium  of  proof,  instead  of  mere  assnmp* 
lions  that  require  themselves  to  be  substantiated. 

Had  Cromwell  betm  dis|K>seil  at  this  crisis  to  serve  the 
king,  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power.  Bishop  Burnet  says,  that 
Cromwell  liesitate<l  resiK'cting  the  pro|Mriety  of  bringing  him  to 
trill,  but  that  Ireton,  to  whom  we  may  add  Harrison  qiid  Lud¬ 
low,  drove  it  on.  Cromwell  had  for  five  months  laboured  to 
efl'(*ct  a  treaty  with  the  King  :  he  did  not  abandon  it  till  his  own 
iiiHuence  over  the  army  became  endangered,  nor  till  he  had  had 
ample  proofs  of  the  King’s  duplicity.*  Yet,  after  this,  lie  had 
an'urdc<t  him  an  opportunity  of  consulting  his  personal  safety  by 
leaving  the  kingdom.  \Vhat  finally  inducetl  him  to  concur  in 
Uic  destruction  of  the  King, — whether,  as  Mr.  Cromwell  siig- 
*  his  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  aided  by, 
*  |)crhaps,  some  degree  of  personal  apprehension  from  the  army,’ 
or  whetlier  a  fiersuasion  that  the  last  rising  of  the  royalists 
and  the  Scots,  had  been  the  fruit  of  a  secret  understanding  witli 
tbe  King,  by  which  lie  had  really  fallen  under  the  charge  of 
treason,  *  does  not  ap)iear.'  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be 
dmned  altogether  incredible,  that  tlie  same  views  of  the  sup- 
|K)8ed  justice  or  necc^isity  of  the  measure,  which  riMxinciletl  it  to 
the  mind  of  the  pious,  upright,  and  noble-miiidiMl  llutchiiison, 
diuuld  have  had  some  influence  in  overruling  the  indeciakiii  of 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

Here  we  must  close  our  review  of  tbe  transactions  of  this 
lueiiiorable  perioilt  Cromwell's  bloodless  usurpation  of  llie 
Miipreme  jiower,  if  it  can  be  called  a  usurpation,  raised  as  be 
was  already  by  the  resignation  of  Fairfax,  to  the  head  of  tlie 
*nny,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  executive  power  virtually  re- 
aidetl,— Was  the  only  measure  that  could  rescue  the  exliausteil 
nation  from  anarchy,  or  secure  it  from  a  fresh  invasion.  1  here 
('an  be  no  question,  that,  if  it  was  expedient  that  any  individual 
should  be  invested  with  the  high  |M>wers  which  Cromwell  ex- 
<**‘cis«Ml,  he  was  pre-eminently  the  fittest  man  on  whom  they  could 
he  devolved  ;  and  so,  probably,  the  royalists  themselves  deemed 

*  Among  tlieae  is  aaid  to  have  been  an  intercepted  letter  from  the 
Kin^  to  liie  Queen,  in  which  he  expresses  his  resolution  to  break  his 
cn^’agements  with  the  rebels  as  soon  as  he  should  be  restored  to  lib 
authority.  This  U  said  to  have  caused  the  King's  dcaili. 
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him,  iM'xt  to  tiu'  lt*£:itiinntc  heir  to  the  monnreliy.  *  Hw 
‘  qiietit  usurpation,’  mrvh  Utimi*,  ‘  was  the  efTeet  of  neceftiiiy 

*  welt  as  ol  aiiibitioii.’  He  alone  coiilit  have  <pielled  the  rifil 
factions  of  the  Parliament  and  the  army,  and  over-awed  the 
Sct)tch,  iiplioldinc^  hy  his  single  strenijth  the  whole  fahrie  of  the 
State,  and  displayint;  in  the  possession  of  ahaohite  |M)wer,  a 
moderation  and  an  impartiality  which  none  of  the  contenHia* 
parties  had  hitherto  exhihiled.  I'lie  short  rei^n  of  this  *  mmt 

*  hltineii'ss  of  nstirfvers,’  this  most  patriotic  of  tyntnts,  wih 
inarkiHl  hy  so  much  ability  and  enerc^y,  combined,  as  evenHamc 
allows,  with  so  much  reirnrd  to  justice  and  hnmanity, — it  rm- 
dererl  Km^iund  so  ilhistriuiis  and  formidable  in  the  eyes  of 
foreiirn  nntiotis,  and  so  secure  at  home, — that  it  has  extortfst 
unwillint;  admiration  from  his  enemies  and  calumniators.  He 
came  short  of  the  "rcattst  of  Knuflish  inonarchs  only  in  the 
leiritimacy  of  Ids  title.  Had  he  hut  lived  to  reali/e  his  siipposnl 
desit^n  of  estahlishio"  \\  mild  episcopacy  in  the  Churdi,  and  of 
t;radiially  restorin*?  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  fimctiniis  tlH* 
two  constituent  hnmclies  of  the  l<e"islature,  and  couhl  he  hut 
have  secured  an  umtisputed  title  to  his  successor,  the  crimes,  thr 
follies,  aud  the  miseries  attendant  on  the  sncceedinii^  two  reipn 
would  have  hi»en  averted,  and  the  constitutional  liliertieo  of 
Kurland  mii'lit  have  Inten  established  without  another  revo¬ 
lution.  I’he  clersjy,  in  that  event,  wonid  have  be<*n  hia  ptno- 
ijyrists,  and  he  would  have  been  justly  celebrated  hy  all  parties 
as  the  JVoteclor  of  his  country. 

There  is  a  speech  of  ( I rom well’s  *^ven  hv  ^Vhitelock,  nhich 
shews  how  just  werctlie  ideas  he  had  formed  of  a  limited  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy,  and  how  little  he  atti  cted  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  the  powers  ol  a  Protector  and  advinij;.  When  the  Uepnh- 
licans  in  tlii!  House  of  (%)mjnons  hes;aii  to  agitate  the  ipiestion, 
whether  the  i^overnmeiit  *^lu)uld  he  in  one  sing^le  j>ersonanda 
parliament, — which  was,  in  fact,  whether  the  new  ^ovemmcnl 
to  which  tiicy  owetl  thi'ir  existence  as  a  parlinment,  should  nc 
should  not  Ih*  sutVeretl  to  f*\ist, — (’roinwell  sent  for  the  inerobrrs 
to  meet  him  in  the  pniniiMl  chainher ;  he  there  told  (hem,  thatw 
infonnini;  them,  ns  he  had  done  at  the  openinij^  of  (he  sessnxi, 
that  they  were  a  fret*  purlianient,  *  he  conshlered  there  was  a 
‘  reciprocation  :’ 

‘  for  that  the  >aine  govcruiiu  iu  that  made  them  a  Parliament,  iMik 
liim  Protector,  and  that,  ua  they  were  entrusted  with  bouie  things, 
so  was  he  with  other  things:  that  there  were  some  things  in  thcg*>* 
vurument  fundameutal,  and  could  not  be  altered;  viz.  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  should  be  in  one  person  and  u  parliament;  that  parliainr^ 
should  not  he  made  perpetual,  which  would  deprive  the  peopi* 
their  suixx'bsive  elections ;  nor  that  (lie  parliament  slmiihl  be  alwiw 
fitting,  lltiil  is,  as  soon  as  cme  pailianient  was  up,  nnolher  shiiwl 
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erne  ami  sit  in  their  places  tlio  very  next  day ;  that  thU  could  not 
br,  « ithout  subjecting  the  nation  to  an  arbitrary  |K)wer  in  governing, 
bcliuse  parliaments,  when  they  sit,  are  absolute  and  unlimited :  that 
the  militia  was  not  to  be  entrusted  in  any  one  hand  or  power,  but  to 
he  Bu  disposed,  that,  os  the  Parliament  ought  to  have  a  check  upon  the 
proiecuir  to  prevent  excesses  in  him,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pro¬ 
tector  ought  to  have  a  clicck  upon  the  Parliament  in  the  business  of 
the  militia,  to  prevent  exces!*es  in  them ;  because  if  it  were  wholly  in 
the  Parliament,  they  might,  when  tliey  would,  perpetuate  thcmtelveflf 
hut  that  the  militia  being  disposed  of  as  it  was,  the  one  stood  ai  m 
cuuntirpoise  to  the  other,  ami  rendered  the  balance  of  government 
itie  more  just  and  even,  and  tlie  government  itself  the  more  hrin  and 
oable :  a  due  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  wlierein 
iMMiods  and  limits  ought  to  be  set,  so  as  to  prevent  persecution:  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  things  in  the  government  were  examinable  and 
alU'rable,  ns  the  occasion  and  the  state  ufaH.iirs  should  require:  that, 
as  for  a  negative  voice,  tie  claimed  it  not,  save  only  in  the  forcaaid 
I>4rticular8.’  pp.  509,  10. 

Under  (yromweirn  celebrated  Instrument  of  GoveriimcnC,  the 
|>trliaiiieiitM  were  declared  triennial,  the  protectorship  was  made 
«kxlive,  and  the  free  and  unrestricted  piufession  of  religion  was 
secured.  The  parliament  which  cummenciMl  its  discussions 
with  calling  in  question  the  Protector’s  title,  proceeded,  in  the 
same  spirit,  to  witliliold  a  provision  for  the  army,  and  to  betray 
i  ilispusiiioii  to  religious  iiitoleranct*.  *  Nothing  will  satisfy 

*  llieiii,’  imiignantly  remarked  Cromwell,  *  iinlesa  they  can  put 

*  Uicir  finger  upon  their  brethren’s  consciences,  and  pinch  them 

*  llierc.’  For  this,  they  amply  deserved  to  he  tlissolved.  The 
rfsitles*>iiess  and  intolerance  of  the  Preshyteriniis,  probably  in* 
eliiietl  Cromwell  to  think  that  an  estahlished  episcopacy  could 
alone  secure  his  government  against  their  secret  iiitliiencc.  As 
a  Ktate  expedient,  lie  seems  to  have  deemed  it  advisable,  not  as 
rrquin  d  by  the  interests  of  religion,  hut  hy  the  exigencies  of  the 
|H)iitical  condition  of  the  country ;  in  order  to  create  on  in- 
Hiience  that  should  in  some  degree  mo4lify  or  balance  the  power 
of  (lie  Legislature,  hy  uniting  the  people  with  the  Crown,  lie 
found  himself  scarcely  equal,  with  all  his  vast  |K‘rsonal  rc- 
wiurces,  to  combat  an  opposition  Church,  a  royalist  faction,  and 
a  republican  liPgislature.  If  to  Cromwell’s  scheme  of  govern¬ 
ment  Ik*  superadded,  an  hereditary  legislnture  to  balance  that  of 
the  democracy,  a  moderate  extension  of  (he  prerog^itive  to  soften 
•lie  f*oirmion  between  the  pojndar  interests  nml  those  of  the 
l^tale,  responsible  advisers  to  protect  the  King  from  personal 
accountability  without  releasing  him  from  legislative  control, 
»ml  a  sunicieiit  security  against  the  intinite  evils  attendant  on  a 
disput^l  title  to  the  supremacy  on  the  demise  of  the  sovefeign, 

shall  have  as  {lerlect  an  outline  of  a  constitntional  mo* 
Btrchy  as  can  well  bo  iroagined.  But  while,  on  the  one  band, 
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the  history  of  tint  |ienoil  forcibly  illuRtratiHf  the  ^ 

thef^  profisiotw,  it  ]»rovo«,  on  the  other  band,  how  perilooi  ■ 
the  iniatuation  which  would  induce  a  j^overnmeiii  arbitrarily  ta 
tlUpoae  of  the  pro|>erty,  or  to  invade  the  religions  of  tk® 

subject.  So  stroni;  ia  the  lieneticial  prejudice  in  favour  of  m 
t'sUbiiahefl  <;ov«'miiieiit,  that  the  people  have  never  l>een  kaowa 
to  riae  against  it  aa  a  boily,  till  maddened  with  tlie  one  or  tke 
oUwr  ol  three  two  spe<*iea  of  oppression,  riie  (pianvl  oan 
bei^uD,  a  retreat  tin  either  side  berwmea  next  to  imprarticaMa; 
the  army  becomes  the  arbiter,  and  the  aword  drawn  atfiinat  fke 
)ico|de«  will  inevitably  revert  at  laat  to  their  hands,  livery  rv- 
volalion  cannot  lie  cx^iected  to  lie  so  bloodless  as  that  whidi 
seutetl  oil  the  throne  our  third  William  ;  nor  has  the  feadbl 
rrit^  o4  anarchy  lieen  often  so  fortunately  terminated  as  wan 
that  of  the  civil  wars  by  the  gentle  and  inai^nanimoiia  despotJMi 
of  tlliver  (vromwell. 

\tt.  II.  1.  DesmUortf  'Hiott^htt  in  Lnmdon^  7T/«a  on/f  friJti/ipitf,  with 
other  l*ocms.  By  t'harlea  Lloyd,  Author  of  Nuga?  (Danone.  I'iiao. 
pp.  ‘i5‘i.  Price  7i.  t>d.  l^ndon.  1821. 

2.  Suftfc  Cdiiora,  Poems  by  Clunrles  Lloyd,  'fliird  Edition  with 
Addiliona.  12nio.  pp.  ^$*2.  London.  1819. 

4  iTeneration  basapruDfc  up  since  the  Author  of  these  volarora 
first  chalienf^i  the  plaudits  of  the  public.  He  then  appearHl 
atone  of  a  seemini^  literary  fdeiades  that  shone  the  hrif^ter  ktm 
(  onaociaiion,  but  which  have  since  diveri^ed  into  widely  diHeirtC 
orbitH.  *riie  elliptical  course  which  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
lJuyd,  lias  withdrawn  him  lonc^cr  from  public  observation  tlim 
hia  early  coiiifM^ers,  so  that  he  may  almost  say  with  Young,  with 
a  alittbt  varmtiun  of  the  passage, 

‘  I’ve  been  lio  lung  remember* tl,  forgot. — 

A  new  world  rises,  and  new  manners  reign  ; 

Junior  competitors  in  liosta  arise 
To  push  me  from  the  scene,  oH-— 

Aol  to  ’  hisei  him  there.*  Of  thia  alternative,  Air.  Lloyd  lies  • 
right  to  ftHd  hiiiiiiell*  iu  no  danger. .  Fliose  of  his  readers  who  may 
tile  Ussat  syuipathise  with  the  sentiments  aud  feelings  imbodied  in 
Ills  cauiiut  tail  to  receive  from  the  perusal  an  impression  sf 

his  cHUiiiable  character,  wbidi  must  entirely  preclude  any  feeliniP 
but  those  ill  prntooal  respect.  We  shoulil  even  think  that  an  intn* 
rest  would  be  i Tested  towards  the  Author  as  an  individtud, 
sirouger  than  Is  often  atteiidaiit  upon  the  warmer  iV^lingn  of  admi- 
raiiou  whichsreexcitedby  the  proiluciioiisofniorehpleBdidgeniun* 
Thai  Mr.  IJoyd  is  a  inau  of  real  genius,  will  scncody  ha  iptn** 
tioned.  lodiKusaiug  that  pgiui,  \tfaseeiii|  iiidml>  to  baaln^ 
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trf®chio<  on  the  Bjiliero  of  a  *  retroApective  review.*  Ai»  how- 
ftff,  wf  oocafiionally  preMunie  to  b«  retrofi|>cctive  reTiewm, 
we  not  connicler  otiniciveti  an  didchargeti  from  Uie  neoeasity 
of  delivering  our  judgement  to  that  effect  Mr.  Lloyd  t#  a  maa 
of  cenitiv,  |K>dficdHcd9  moreover,  of  a  richly  furnished  and  highly 
cultiratpd  mind  ;  a  mnn  who  has  made  poetry  his  study,  and  has 
rlrtriT  notions  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  |»erhsps,  than  most  of  his 
critics;  iiho  has  thought  diwply,  and  has  felt — too  keenly,  aa  it 
iihould  ieein,  for  Ids  own  happiness.  This  excess  (a  morbid  ex- 
cilia  it  must  be  admitteil)  of  sensibility,  has  not  wasted  itself  on 
donkeys,  and  daffodils,  and  |»edlani ;  nor  is  it  of  that  kind  which 
retreats  from  contact  with  the*  realities  of  life*  Mr.  Lloyd  is  the 
poet  of  siMitiment ; — a  term  which  has  fallen  into  some  disgrace 
from  abuse,  but  we  know  not  what  poetry  is  worth  without  senti¬ 
ment.  Sentiment,  however,  is,  in  the  Author's  view,  only 
another  name  for  right  feeling ;  and  *  to  feel  rigktlff^^  he  aflSrms 
to  be ‘of  more  importance  Uian  to  think  wisely,  since  we  more 
*  often  set  from  impulse  than  from  thought.*  With  too  many 
))ersons,  poets  and  no  poets,  sentiment,  which  is  in  oUier  words 
thinking  about  feeling^  is  Uie  substitute  for  feeling  itself ;  and 
tlie  rough  cordiality  of  an  unsentimental  shake  of  the  hand,  baa 
more  of  heart  in  it  than  is  often  diffused  Uirough  a  centenary  of 
sonnets.  The  impression  we  have  received  mm  Mr.  Lloyd's 
t)oen)s  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  is  far  otherwise  with  him  ;  that 
be  really  feels  till  he  thinks,  as  well  as,  sometimes,  thinks  till 
be  ff'els ;  and  that  what  may  appear  excessive  or  remote  from 
ordinary  sympathy  in  his  poems,  it  the  result  of  that  peculiarity 
of  temprament  which  is  generally  found  in  connexion  with  ibe 
true  |M>eticsl  character.  The  very  deffciency  of  art,  the  oooaai- 
onal  want  of  successful  elaboration,  that  renders  tbe  execution 
of  bis  poems  frequently — perha|)s  we  may  say  generally — inferior 
to  the  conception,  indicates  the  intense  excitement  of  feeling 
uniler  which  lliey  have  been  written.  On  this  account,  his  poetry 
will  seem  the  most  instinct  with  genius,  will  speak  tbe  louilest 
uid  the  sweetest,  to  men  of  the  same  turn  of  mind  and  habits 
biiDself,  who  will  be  able  to  catch  the  full  meaning  where  it  is 
not  sufficiently  brought  out,  and  to  perceive  in  tbe  rude  etchings 
the  marks  of  design,  the  glowing  and  eaaential  thou^it 
Tbe  tnie  pleasure  of  composition,  artists  well  know,  is  confined 
lo  Uie  first  stage  of  expression — the  sketch  ;  and  there  have  been 
n>eii  of  real  genius  who  could  never  summon  patience  eoougli, 
who  had  not  the  requisite  skill,  to  fill  up  their  own  design : 
they  have  not  attained  a  mastery  in  the  management  of  coloors. 
Mr.  Lloyd  is  a  better  draftsman  than  he  is  s  colourist  In  no 
^pect  is  a  writer  more  liable  to  be  misled  by  strong  feelinni 
M  to  tlie  pffeci  of  his  expressions  upon  tbe  reader.  To  bis 
mind,  they  represent  certain  images  aod  oertaia  eoioiioDSi 
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but  wliclhor  thin  nri^o*  from  iSoir  bfinc^  accidentally  asuociitfj 
%%ilb  them,  or  from  their  beinij  really  thetitteat  naodeof  C!i|)rfn. 
Hioii,  be  may  ?w)metimeH  be  tillable  to  determine ;  and  in  such 
e-maes,  equitably  to  diHcrimiiinte  between  the  reader’s  dullness  ind 
the  author’s  want  of  skill,  l)econies  a  very  nice  point  of  critini 
jiirtsprutlence.  To  feel  strongly,  has  been  assigned  to  be  the  true 
methcMl  of  s|>eakinG;  eloquently  ;  as  carrying  with  it  an  inspin- 
tioii  that  mak(^  the  thoiit^hts  instinctively  imbody  themselves  in 
eiHTjfetic  lani'tiai^p.  But  if  this  be  trtie  as  to  public  s|>eskinir, 
it  is  far  otherwise  with  regard  to  poetical  composition,  which  is 
of  a  nature  too  complicated  to  be  the  prompt  result  of  impulse; 
and  it  is  very  certain,  that  between  feelinj^  and  expressing  thit 
bvlinp,  an  interval  must  elapse,  which  admits  of  the  thoujjhls 
inissiHic  tlwir  way  to  their  appropriate  vehicles  of  expression, 
'rhiit  nice  operation  of  the  jiHlt^ement  which  we  call  ta'ite,  is 
f'liidfil  by  inexpressible  rules  ami  fine  calculations,  whiebastAte 
of  liit;h  excitement  does  not  peculiarly  qualify  the  poet  for  oh« 
s«»rviiiu  in  pvinir  ntteranee  to  his  feelings.  Nay,  he  may  disdain 
to  stoop  to  tlie  tricks  of  ai  t,  forc;e(tinp;  that  it  is  his  business  tsa 
poet,  not  simply  to  record  his  own  fceliiis^s,  but  to  proitucc  feci- 
ini^iu  the  minds  of  others;  and  that  neither  lun  |;u  a  !^c  nor  poetry 
were  tjiven  him  for  the  purpose  of  soliloquy.  The  school  to  which 
Mr.  Idoyd  was  once  considered  as  helonj^ini^,  has  been  iliustri- 
oils  for  s^eniiiH,  but  it*  bus  fallen  into  self  destructive  heresies  on 
the  score  of  taste. 

We  hope  that  such  of  our  readers  as  arc  aceiistomed  to  p*y 
any  deference  to  our  poi»ticul  disquisitions^  w'ill  ^ive  ns  credit  for 
haviiu*  tjood  reasons  in  makini^  tfu?se  sjencral  remarks,  althoui^ 
we  shall  decline  to  justify  them  hy  a  closer  application.  NVith 
n*i;ard  to  the  volumes  before  us,  we  should  do  ^reat  injustice  to 
the  .\iithor,  were  we  to  represent  them  as  marked  by  the  chi- 
racteristic  faults  of  the  l^rkv  poets.  They  are  evidently  tlw* 
productions  of  a  man  of  correct  taste,  and  are  perfectly  free  from 
the  affectation  either  of  simplicity  or  qnaintness,  from  pedantry, 
and  from  conceits.  And  if  Mr.  Lloyd  cannot  enter  the  list^ 
with  his  early  friends  in  the  higher  walks  of  poetry  which  they 
have  chosen,  his  merits  are  at  least  equal  to  his  pretension! ; 
and  if  his  success  lie  but  ctpiul  to  his  merits,  his  poetry  will  D(H 
want  admirers. 

About  a  third  part  of  the  Xuijtc  is  selected  from  a  Itrgw 
collection  of  the  Aiiihor's’pieces,  which  reached,  many  years  i?®, 
a  M'cond  etiitioii,  and  had  been  suffered  to  remain  out  of  |»nnl. 
Tliese  piect'S,  which  are  distint'uished  in  the  Index  by  an 
risk,  bear  the  dates  of  l7tM  and  the  folio wiiigf  four  or 
yean.  That  which,  ve  think,  the  Author  woubi  himself 
bT,  and  which  of  all  his  |>oeins  is  the  l>est  known,  iS  lb® 
dress  to  tho  itcnius  of  SItakspcarc. 
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•  When  first  thine  eyes  beheld  the  light,  *  '  !.i*  ’  ; 

And  Nature  bursting  on  thy  sight,  * 

Pour’d  on  thy  beating  heart  a  kiadrod  day  i  '  t;  V 

Genius,  the  fire-eyed  cliild  o4' Funx;,  *t  < 

Circled  tliy  brows  with  mystic  dame,  .  •  *  • 

And  warm  with  hope  pronounced  this  peophot  lay*  lu-i 

•  Thee,  darling  Boy!  I  give  to  know  u  ji 

Each  viewless  source  of  Joy  and  Wou^^  ,  i  »  n  .| 

In  thee  my  vivid  visions  shall  untold ;  i  ^  u., 

Each  form  that  freezes  sense  to  atooei  ^ 

Each  phantom  of  the, world  unknown. 

Shall  tilt  before  thine  eyes,  and  waken  thoughts  untold. 

j  *  *  I  ' '  I 

‘  The  bent  of  pnrjmse  unavow'd ; 

Of  Hopes  and  rears  tlie  wildenng  crowds  ‘  ^  '  G 
The  incongruous  train  of  wishes  uudetp^’di  iii  r  .  if.li 
Shall  all  be  subjected  to  thee!  ,  .  * 

The  excess  of  bliss  and  agony 
Shall  ofl  alternate  seize  thy  hign  attetn^^r'd  mind* 

‘  Oft  o’er  the’  woody  summer  valb  i  .*  .  . 

When  Evening  breathes  her  balmy  g(dcj  , 

Oh  by  the  wild  brook’s  margin  shall  tliou  rovo  j, 

When  just  above  the  western  line  '**'  *.  ‘‘  - 

The  clouds  with  richer  radiance  shlh^'  *  “  ^  t 
Yellowing  the  dark  tops  of  the*  naopntain  grove.  ’ 

•  There  Love’s  warm  bojpes  thy  breast  ihall  fill, 

For  Nature’s  charms  with  kindliest  ^  ^  ^  r 

Prepare  for  Love’s  delicious  extasy^  . 

Ihy  prostrate  mind  shall  sink  subdued, 

While  in  a  strange  fantastic  miood,  ^nilrr  l»n/.  • 

The  wild  power  fires  thy  veins  and  mantles  In  tbinf  eye  I 

‘  For  know,  where’er  my  influence  dwoJl^  ^ 

Each  bcltish  intcrck  it  expels, 

And  wakes  <60011  latent  energy  of  soul  t  *  ‘  *•  * 

Indiflfercncc,  of  the  nrnrble  mien,  '  flhi 
Shall  ne’er  with  lazy  spells  be  seen,,  '  '  /  * 

To  quench  th’  immortal  wish  that  aims  petfbetlon’s  goal. 

‘  These  shall  thou  burst,  whute’er  it  be? 

That  manacles  mortality,  *  < 

And  range  thro’  scenes  by  fleshly  (ect  untrod; 

And  Inspiration  to  ihtne  eye  '  * 

Shall  bid  futurity  be  nigh,  * 

And  with  mysterious  power  approximaie  to  Qod.* 


This  is  decidedly  superior  to  any  ode  of  Akcoside’s ;  and  had 
jl  appeared  among  the  works  of  CoUius,  few  |>ersoos,  would 
we  ^spected  it  to  be  spurious.  It  is,  uimucstlooably,  a  rery 
l^uliful,  though  not  a  faultless  poem.  The  bat  ihrea  lines 
w«  objectionable,  wbclkcr  lu  point  of  acatiiueiU  or  merely  of 
Vot.  XV.  N.S.  2  1 
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phrftteolo^,  we  will  not  decide.  But  as  a  whole,  ic^i  mff{i  ^ 
sufficient  to  entitle  the  Author  not  to  he  fori^tten. 

The  followin^t  Lines  bear  the  date  of  18 19,  a  lafise  of  tweaty. 
four  years  from  the  time  at  which  the  above  ode  was  composed. 
We  give  them  without  any  comment.  If  any  of  our  retderv 
can  subject  them  to  cold  and  curious  criticism,  they  are  welcone. 
Not  but  they  will  stand  the  test ;  but  the  subject  is  of  a  oitarv 
too  sacred,  we  should  have  thought,  for  the  public  eye,  bad 
not  Cowper  taught  us  Uiat  a  mind  of  acute  and  shrinking  lea- 
sibility  can  strangely  find  a  solace  in  laying  open  to  that  ua- 
seen  public  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart. 

‘  TO  MY  CHILDREN. 

[Written  under  the  influence  of  great  depression  of  spirits.] 
Heu  I  quam  minus  est  reliquis  versari,  quaro  vcstrorum  roeminiite. 

*  My  babes,  no  more  I’ll  behold  ye. 

Little  think  ye  how  he  ye  once  lov’d. 

Your  father,  who  oft  did  enfold  ye. 

With  all  that  a  parent  e’er  prov'd 

*  How  with  many  a  pang  he  is  saddened. 

How  many  a  tear  he  has  shed 

For  the  eight  human  blossoms  that  gladdened 
His  path,  and  his  table,  and  bed. 

*  None  knows  what  a  fond  parent  smothers. 

Save  he  wfio  a  jparent  has  been ; 

Who  once  more,  in  his  daughters,  their  motlier’s^ 

In  his  boys,  hu  his  own  image  seen ! 

*  And  who^can  1  flnisli  my  story  ? — 

Has  teen  them  all  shrink  from  his  grasp ; 

Departed  the  crown  of  his  glory. 

No  wife,  and  no  children  to  clasp ! — 

*  ^  all  the  dear  names  1  have  utter’d. 

By  all  the  most  sacred  caresecs. 

By  me  frolicsome  notliings  I’ve  mutter’d 
in  a  mood  that  sheda  tears  while  it  blesses ; 

*  By  the  kisses  so  fond  1  have  given. 

By  the  plump  little  arm’s  cleaving  twine* 

By  the  bright  eye  whose  language  was  heaven. 

By  the  rose  on  the  cheek  press’d  to  mine ; 

*  By  it’s  warmth  that  seem’d  pregnant  with  spirit 
By  the  little  feet’s  fond  interlacing, 

Whuc  others  pressed  forward  to  inherit 
The  place  of  the  one  thus  embracing  ; 

*  By  the  breast  that  with  pleasure  was  troubled^ 

Since  no  words  were  to  speak  it  availing : 

Till  the  bliss  of  the  heart  was  redoubled 
As  in  smiles  on  the  lips  'twas  exhaling ; 
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^  tlio  girl  who,  to  sleep  wfien  consigned, 
ne  promised  kiss  sdU  recollected. 

And  no  sleep  on  her  pillow  could  find. 

If  her  father’s  farewell  were  neglected ; 

«  Who  ask’d  me,  when  infancy’s  terrors 
Assailed  her,  to  sit  by  her  bed ; 

And  for  the  past  day’s  little  errors 
On  roy  cheek  tears  of  penitence  shed ; 

*  By  those  innocent  tears  of  repratance. 

More  pure  e’en  than  smiles  without  sin, 

Since  they  mark  with  what  deUcate  sentence 
Childhood’s  conscience  pronounces  within 

*  By  the  dear  little  forms,  one  by  one. 

Some  in  beds  closely  coupled  half-sleeping. 

While  the  cribb’d  infant  nestled  alone-— 

Whose  heads  at  roy  coming  all  peeping, 

*  Betrayed  that  the  pulse  of  each  heart 

Of  iny  feet’s  stealing  fall  knew  the  speech ; 

While  all  would  not  let  roe  depart, 

Till  the  kiss  was  bestowed  upon  ioch  ; 

^  By  the  boy  wlio,  when  walking  and  musing 
And  thinking  myself  quite  alone. 

Would  follow  the  path  1  was  choosing. 

And  thrust  his  mar  hand  in  my  own  ; 

*  Joy  more  welcome  because  unexpected 
By  all  this  fond  store  of  delichts, 

(Which,  in  sullen  mood,  had  1  neglected. 

Every  curse  with  which  Heaven  requites, 

’  Were  never  sufficient  for  crushing 
A  churl  so  malign  and  hard-hearted,) 

But  by  the  warm  tears  that  are  gushing. 

As  1  think  of  the  joys  that  are  parted ; 

*  W>re  ye  not  as  the  rays  that  are  twinkling 
On  the  waves  of  some  clear  haunted  stream  i 

Were  ye  not  as  the  stars  that  are  sprinkling 
Night’s  firmament,  dark  without  them  ? 

*  My  forebodings  then  hear !  By  each  one 

Of  the  dear  dreams  through  which  1  have  travelled. 

The  cup  of  enjoyment  from  none 
Can  1  take,  till  the  spells,  one  by  one, 

IVhidk  have  wiiherad  ye  all^  be  unravelled.* 

To  these  lines  immediately  sueceed  some  stanxM,  written 
about  the  same  |)eriod,  which  betray  the  same  agoniiinginel^- 
cboly.  They  are  exceedingly  wild,  diffuse,  and  unequal,  like 
ihc  irregular  notes  of  an  ASolian  harp,  now  in  soft  accoedan^, 
then  bursting  into  powerful  harmony  filled  up  with  discord^ 
1  be  rudeuebs  and  obscurity  of  some  passages  might  have  been 
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easily  removecl,  could  the  Aullior  have  submitted  totbcirktoisf 
labour  of  correction ;  and«  as  a  poem,  the  stanzas  would,  ui. 
questionably,  have  f^ined  considerable  improvement  from  tlidr 
being  more  highly  polishe<l,  and  more  compressed ;  but  tbf« 
they  would  not  have  been  what  they  now  are,— the  warm  trii. 
script  of  over-powering  feelings.  There  are  few  individuali  of 
keen  sensibility  and  melancholic  temperament,  who  have  not,  it 
some  period  in  their  lives,  been  visited  with  that  moody  shrinkiai 
from  all  human  society,  whidi  is  here  exhibited  in  Us  excels. 
Campbell’s  exquisite  ode  *  on  leaving  a  scene  in  Bavaria,’  was 
written  under  the  inspiration  of  this  morbid  enthusiasm,  the 
disease  of  refined  and  elevated  minds ;  and  it  is  characterized  by  a 
calm  and  majestic  beauty  which  seems  the  very  reflection  of  the 
scenery  amid  which  it  was  written  ;  hut  it  is  more  full  of  seati- 
ment  than  of  feeling :  it  inspires  admiration,  hut  calls  for  ao 
))ity.  The  melancholy  which  these  stanzas  breathe,  is  of  a 
dee|)er  line ;  and  we  know  no  poet  who  has  more  skilfully  analyanl 
and  described  the  state  of  mind  under  which  they  seem  to  liafe 
been  written,  than  the  anonymous  author  of  “  Tlie  Comforter.”* 
They  open  with  a  reference  to  those  poetical  superstitions,  to 
which  it  is  so  natural  to  recur  in  the  deep  entrancement  of  soli¬ 
tude. 

*  Oh,  that  a  being  in  this  latter  time 

Lived,  such  as  poets  in  their  witching  lays, 

Feigned  were  their  denii-godt  in  nature’s  prime  ! 

The  Dryad  sheltered  from  noon’s  scorching  rays 
By  leafy  canopy;— tlie  Naiad's  days 

Steafing  by,  gently  weildcd  to  some  spring 
In  pure  connatural  essence while  the  haze 
Of  twilight  in  the  vale  is  lingering, 

Tlie  Oread  from  mountain  top  the  sun-rise  welcoming. 

*  Oh,  that  a  man  might  ho]>c  to  pass  his  life 
Wherethrough  lime,  beech,  and  alder,  the  proud  sun 

His  leafy  grot  scarce  visited  —where  strife 

Is  known  not to  absolve,  to  impeach  him  none ; — 

His  moral  life^  and  that  of  nature,  one : — 

Wlierc  fragrant  thyme  and  crisped  heath-bells  prank 
The  ground,  all  memory  of  the  world  to  shun, 

And  piercing,  while  his  ears  heaven’s  music  drank. 
Nature’s  profoundest  depths,  the  God  of  Nature  lliank.’ 

W c  transcribe  but  one  other  stanza. 

*  Oh  I  thou  First  Cause,  tliou  giver  of  each  blessing, 

L’en  were  /  cursed,  so  vain  a  thing  I’m  not. 

As  to  suppose  nothing  is  worth  possessing 
That  misery’s  the  universal  lot. 


•  See  Eclectic  Beview*  NtS.  Vgl.  XIII#  p.  570.  [June  182(^1* 
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*  A  cold  hand  lies  on  me ; — a  weight  :-^rom  what, 

Whence,  where,  or  how, — boots  it  not  here  to  tell : 

I  only  wlih  that  I  could  be  forgot. 

And  that  I  might  inherit  some  small  cell. 

With  blessings  short  of  heaven,  and  curses  short  of  hell.* 

To  thirst  for  fame,  yet  wish  to  be  forgotten, — ^to  be  alike 
keenly  susceptible  of  neglect  and  impatient  of  o^ervation, — is 
but  one  of  those  moral  paradoxes  wiiicli  enter  into  the  coinpo* 
sition  of  certain  morbid  varieties  of  cliaracter.  The  mind  re- 
prt^nis  to  itself  as  the  object  of  its  vague  desires,  an  imaginary 
node  of  existence,  such  as  we  assign  to  (he  elements  of  nature, 
but  with  the  su|>eraddition  of  consciousness  ;  in  which  it  iniglK 
exert  a  perpetual  activity  without  sutrering  from  its  reaction; 
iKHisessetl  of  power  without  feeling.  This  is  a  strange  delusion ; 
iHit  wbat  less  than  a  delusion  is  the  love  of  fame  itself, — the 
desire  of  a  nominal  existence  from  which  even  consciousness  is 
excludeii  ?  8uch  fancies,  when  tliev  are  connected  with  alfeo* 
tatioii,  may  fairly  be  derided,  not  ns  extravagance,  but  as  pre¬ 
tence.  Illusions  as  they  are,  however,  they  may  very  possibly 
be  the  result  and  the  expression  of  real  and  permanent  feeliags, 
which  those  only  will  ridicule,  who  cannot  iinderstaad  how 
much  suffering  may  have  no  other  source  than  the  inuigination. 

Our  business  is  witli  Mr.  Lloyd  only  as  a  poet ;  but,  in  piir- 
Buing  this  article,  we  feel  almost  irresistibly  impelled  to  deviate 
into  physiological  speculations,  by  the  very  singular  and  inte* 
resting  trains  of  thought  which  he  is  continually  throwing  out, 
tnd  the  glimpses  they  afford  of  his  intcllectiial  history.  The 
frunkness  with  which  he  discloses  the  secret  workings  of  Ids 
mind  under  the  pressure  of  severe  distress,  might,  indeed,  seem 
to  justify  our  attempting  to  supply  that  coiumeiitary  on  the 
ctmtents  of  the  volumes  before  us,  which  should  introduce  tliciii 
wilt)  the  more  advantage  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers.  A 
|)crson  on  casually  opening  them,  would  not  readily  appreciate 
the  genius,  the  sensibility,  and  the  intelligence  which  are  so 
aliunduntly  indicated  to  be  prominent  qualities  in  the  Author's 
mind.  Tlie  interest  which  his  poetry  is  adajited  to  inspire,  is  of 
no  ordinary  kind  ;  but  to  those  who  do  not  possess  the  key  (o  it, 
it  will  not  wear  that  superficial  attractiveness  whicli  shall  at 
once  fix  their  attention  and  awake  their  interest.  What 
ordswortli  says,  in  his  “  Poet’s  Epitaph,”  that 

*  ...you  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love,’—  ' 

^•08  with  peculiar  force  to  the  Author  of  the  present  volume. 

”  Desultory  Thoughts”  are  more  particularly  o]>en  to  tlio 
objection  of  requiring  a  closer  attention  and  a  more  acr|uif*fcent 
^iurrender  of  the  feelings,  than  most  readers  will  consent  Us  give. 
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They  arc,  in  parts,  highly  inciaptiyoiral ;  and  to  be  motaphvsicil 
ia  much  the  same  as  to  be  to  the  generality  obscure.  Lor^ 
Byron  ia  almost  the  only  Irving  poet  who  has  been  able  to  m- 
part  a  |x)werful  interest  to  didactic  poetry,  by  the  magic  of  bii 
numbers,  and  the  energy  of  expression  with  which  he  imbodin 
ootnmon-place  sentiments.  Mr.  Lloyd’s  are  not  common-pbev 
sentiments,  and  so  much  the  worse  for  their  effect  in  poetry. 
His  Terse,  too,  is  frequently  rough  with  thought,  and  prosaic, 
we  sus|)ect,  upon  system.  In  fact,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the 
sentiment,  rntlier  than  of  the  expression,  that  some  of  the  pieon 
are  Taluable.  In  his  phraseology,  he  ap|)ears  to  have  takes 
Cowper  for  his  model,  rejecting  no  forms  of  expression  that  are 
recommended  by  their  force,  how  much  soever  at  variance  with 
etipliony.  And  he  would  probably  plead  the  same  great  ft- 
ample  os  an  a)M)logy  for  the  extreme  desnitoriness  of  his  |>oeU7, 
which  only  a  close  inspection  will  sometimes  distinguish  fmai 
incoherence.  But  even  Cowper’s  poetry  did  not  immediately 
please ;  and  it  succeeds  in  pleasing,  in  spite  of  those  qualitift 
which  it  may  seem  to  sanction.  Every  reader  of  Cowper  feeh 
towards  him  as  a  friend,  exemplifying  the  truth  of  his  own  re¬ 
mark,  that 

•  The  poet’s  lyre,  to  fix  his  fame, 

Should  be  the  poet's  heart.' 

And  a  similar  exercise  of  sympathy  will  Im  requisite  to  gife 
Mr.  Lloyd’s  poetry  its  full  power  to  please  ;  for  it  is  throughout 
a  tale  of  the  heart,  and  such  a  tale  as  is  lit  only  for  the  ear  of 
sympathy. 

In  the  volume  containing  the  **  Desultory  Thoughts,”  tlierc 
is  a  poem  entitled,  in  allusion  to  the  Lines  we  have  given  from 
llic  Nugfp  Canone,  The  Spell  unravelled.'*  It  is  dated  May 
6,  IB^,  and  accounts  for  the  very  perceptible  difference  of  tone 
and  character  which  attests  the  more  reccMit  publication  tol)etbf 
production  of  a  happier  era.  Though  inferior  as  a  composition. 
It  could  not  have  lieen  with  propriety  witliheld  ;  hut  the  Author 
seems  well  aware,  from  the  intimution  conveyed  by  the  lut 
stanxa,  that  the  change  which  has  unravelled  the  s|)ell,  and 
awaked  in  his  mind  new  sensations  of  happiness,  will  appear  to 
many  |>ersuns  more  strange,  more  delusive  and  ideal,  and  cvm 
more  pitiable,  than  the  mild  which  preceded  iU 

Nor  will  it  be  anything  new,  if  that  is  charged  with  having 
raiseti  the  storm,  which  now  appears  to  gild  the  calm.  Iho 
stantas  which  imniediately  precede  the  |K>cin  we  have 
femtl  to,  arc  descriptive  of  an  intcrmc<liate  state  of  mind,  in 


which  the  spirit  had  not  yet  regained  its  tone,  but  was  begin* 
iiing  to  have  the  discord  of  its  feelings  assuaged  ;  in  which  tbf 
*  foul  aod  |»cstileutial  congregation  of  vapours’  that  had  obscured 
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f  goodly  frtinti  the  earth/  ^  this  moat  exoellent  canopy,  t|i<^ 
<  gir,  wltii  this  brare  o*erhangiog»  this  miyestical  roof,  fretted 
I  with  golden  fires/  the  firmament^ — Uiough  not  quite  disper^, 
wu  beginning  to  let  in  gleams  of  beauty  and  cheerfulness.  They 
are  extremely  touchingi  and  risidly  depict  the  workings  of  the 
Author’s  mind  at  a  crisis  of  feeling  peculiarly  interesting.  Ttie 
fstire  }K>em  is  too  long  for  rnsertion,  and  is  in  parts  too  unfi* 
nkhed  for  the  fastidious  eye  of  taste ;  but  the  following  extracts 
will  sufficiently  answer  our  purpose. 

Stanzas,  written  Nor.  10—19, 1819. 

*  My  God  !  1  once  was  young*  and  once  was  blest 
with  all  the  hopes  that  soanng  youth  attend : 

I  had  romantic  visions  which  possess'd 
My  spirit,  and  to  all  1  seem'd  a  friend ; 

And  in  all  did  a  friend  expect :  now  send. 

Thou  roamer,  through  the  earth  thy  locks  forlorn  ; 

Say,  from  what  quarter  dost  thou  apprehend 
Thou  could'st  claim  hopes,  such  as  in  life's  blest  mom. 

If  offer'd  to  thy  choice*  thou  wouldst  reject  witli  scorn. 

*  No !  like  a  spirit  with  the  universe 
At  war*  a  jarring  spirit  1  impear  t 

Of  man  rejected ;  ana  of  Goo— still  worse— 

Doom'd  to  perpetual  sway  of  tyrant  fear. 

I  ask  but  for  a  little  refuge*  where 
1  on  the  present,  future,  and  the  past. 

May  ruminate.  With  many  a  wistful  tear, 

1  ask  a  place,  where  my  poor  heart,  at  last, 

As  miser  o'er  his  hoara*  my  sum  of  woes  may  cast !' 

The  Author  then  adverts  to  his  children  as  a  source  of  past 
tnDs|>ort ;  and  this  introduces  some  stanzss  which  romantM^ly 
dilate  on  the  beauty  of  the  age  of  childhood. 

Mn  a  child's  voice*  is  there  not  melody  ? 

Id  a  child's  eye*  is  there  not  rapture  seen  f 
And  rapture  not  of  passion's  reveliy  ( 

Calm,  though  impauioned ;  durable*  Uiough  keen! 

It  is  all  frem,  like  the  young  spring's  first  greeu  ! 

Children  seem  spirits  from  above  descended,  << 

To  whom  still  cleave  Heaven's  atmosphere  serene ; 

Their  very  wildnesses  with  truth  are  blended ;  * 

Fresh  from  their  skicy  mould,  they  cannot  be  amended. 

'  Warm  and  uncalculating,  they're  more  wise, — 

More  sense  that  ecstasy  of  theirs  denotes,— 

More  of  the  stuff  have  th^  of  Paradise, 

And  more  the  music  ot  the  warbliim  throats 
Of  choirs  whose  anthem  round  th’  Eternal  floats. 

Than  all  that  bards  e'er  feigned  ;  or  tuneful  skill 
Hat  e'er  struck  forth  from  artificial  notes : 

Their's  is  that  language,  ignorant  of  ill* 

Born  from  a  perfect  hmmony  of  power  and  will.' 
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From  this  to^>5c  annbnipt  tninf^ition  w  ina<de  to  the  PoH*i  mf. 
ferin^:  lie  couipUiiib  of  bt»in<^  neiif levied — forsaken,  of  having 
his  eatretiie  arluiir  for  human  syinjiaihy  chilled  and  re|)elled;  tmi 
he  adopt!  mn  expreaaion  of  KotHseuiiN,  which  indicates  that,  it 
tliiofeserwb  and  unoatiiral  cm?in!^  of  the  affections  for  ideal  ei- 
ctieinent,  hia  caae  has  borne  a  physical  reamblance,  thou^  it 
a  moral  respect  essentially  dissimilar,  to  the  state  of  that  spoiWd 
eliilfi  of  Fancy.  The  following  stanzas,  Rousseau  would  aol 
have  written. 

*  Yea!  I  am  a  mystery  to  myself;  to  all 

Save  to  my  (lod  ;  thence  it  it  that  I  feel 
Such  a  propensity  on  heaven  to  call  ; 

Since  he  who  comprehends  alone  can  heal. 

Oh  !  Saviour  of  the  world !  Do  not  thou  steel 
Thyself  against  my  pleading.  Call  to  mind 
When  e*en  thu  xvill  with  agony  did  reel ; 

And,  though  by  nope  supported,  and  resigned 
From  thought  dial  on  thyself  the  destinies  of  mankind 

*  Ilnng, — 'Fhoii  cnedst,  “  Fatlicr,  let  it  puss  away. 

This  cup  from  mei’’  Yet  on  thy  bidding  waited 

Legions  of  angels ;  and  eternal  sway, 

And  endless  triumphs,  and  cleKghts  unsated, 

ClaiinM  thy  acceptance  when  the  pang  abated. 

Oh,  think  on  me  !  1  am  fnenilless  I  I  am  poor  ! 

I  with  importunate  distress  nm  mated ! 

Nor  have  1  liope,  however  I  endure,  ^ 

That  any  chance  awaits  my  agonies  to  cure. 

‘  Oh  being  most  compassionate!  for  such. 

Crush  me  to  atoms,  1  will  think  thou  art !  '  * 

Do  uot,  1  pray  thee,  let  it  seem  too  much 
To  mitigate  the  anguish  of  iny  heart. 

•  ♦  V  #  • 

*  It  is  not  Freedom,  to  be  what  thou  wiliest, 

Hut  tis  to  will  that  which  tliou  ought’st  to  be; 

And  that  man  whose  volition  is  the  stillest. 

That  mao  whose  will  moves  in  occordancy 
With  HIS  **  who  dwelleth  in  eternity,** 
lie  is  **  the  frttmanJ*  And  well  call’d  the  Bard 
All  “  slaves**  but  those  who  bemi  to  this  decree; 

And  with  devoutly  |iastionate  regard. 

Witness  this  trutli  sublime  to  be  it*8  own  reward. 

*  Therefore,  no  puling  si:ntlmentaliat 

Ami:  and  when  1  mourn  my  agonies, 

*Tis  not  for  this  or  that  cause  l*in  distress’d. 

In  my  creed,  there  is  to  the  man  that’s  wise 
But  one  legitimate  source  of  smiles  and  sighs  ; 

And  tliat’s  involv’d  in  question,  on  his  path 
Whether  the  6uu  of  righteousness  arise 
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Witii  healinff  on  his  wu^";  or  whether  scath 
lie  feeh  or  think  he  feel*  of  the  Everlastuig*s  wmth. 

<  I  have  no  sickly  iecling  of  the  hearti 
No  mawkish  love«cale»  vast  wrongs  4o  ihaohiiiei^ 

No  pangs  arthritic*  spaam,  ar  cancarom  staaru 
yiv  boilily  funoiioaa  one  by  oae  tayair^ 

These-«^fcis  my  tmst-^  ootild  with  pathmoa  haar  c 
No  lou  of  (weahh  {  jm>  friawd'a  ileparted  lioa  t 
Nc  tfioka  of  faBtaoc*  wheat  ruatanhe  lair 
Might  give  ray  well-wov*n  tale  bewiuhiitf  grace : 

My  ills  have  nought  to  do  with  parsoiv  tUM,  or  place. 

«  Oh  God !  so  deeply  She  conviotbii^s  wroi^U 
In  me,  that  thou  to  man  art  ah  ia  alls 
And  that  the  forms  most  exquiakely  fraught 
With  means  of  joyr^^eo  the  sayfealaral  l 
The  choral  song;  .the  tiQpby->kMasooad,halU 
The  dance;  the  appurtenants  of  CQurtasyi  > 

Without  the  attraclioa  of  .Thy  blessing*  ipali ;  , 

That  the  mind's  state  seeros  every  ,thi^  to  me ! 

Without  a  thankful  heart*  vain  were  alf  social  glee  1 

*  <<  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  paihleae  wooda*’*-— 

But  ’tis  to  him  whoaetnosal  paUi  it  alearc 

**  There  is  a  n^ure  ia  ihe  roorine  jdoodSf*^'**- 
But  *tis  to  him  who  vlayi  with  lorms  of  ifear*  ^ 

**  There  is  society  s^nere  ao  one’s  Dear**f««<» 

But  His  to  him  whose  dreams  tbuUioni  rise  : 

**  Thera  is  a  iranaport  in  ithe  tear/*<«*- 

But  His  to  him  whose  ever  li0td  eytt 
Shed  sparkling  drops  which  tell  ihmr  source, is  in  the  sUss. 

*  I  cannot  ever,  ever  feel  again, 

Tliat  which,  oh  Nature !  i  have  felt  Tor  thee* 

’Twas  in  God’s  .preseoce  aver  to  reaiain. 

The  marvels  of  thy  boimdleas  eeign  toisse. 

No  pressures  theniof  .cold  propriety* 

Scarce  even  animal  appetites  wore  mine. 

Into  the  breese  tranafesed,  Itseomed  I0:flee 
Upon  its  wing^  and, all  my  beiog;pesian 
To  influence  of  eye,  ear*  touch,  and  thouglit  divine. 

*  Thy  mountains !  They  la  me  -  wore  types  .of  powsr* 

Of  glory,  voslneM,  and  roagnihoenoe. 

Thy  clouds !  As  on  the  **  wingstof  iwinda”  did  Icair 
Obscure  imagination!^' yet  intense, 

On  tliem ;  ai^  shapings  of  creatwe  sense 
Rode  as  in  triumph*  Thy  fer gleaming. lakes ! 

Their  shores  ot  •  faery  masque  the  restdenoe  1 
Thy  breezes,  murmurinff  through  thy  sec^  brakes ; 

It  seem’d  blest  spirits  m^ht  quit  Hesv’nf  narmony.for  Uwtr  sskes ! 

*  We  would  read ;  ‘  Vaat  wrongs,  or  mawkifh!love*talc  to  declare. 
TliU  very  flight  change  wouk!  give  an  unexceptionable 'line. 

Voi .  XV  .  N.  S.  2  K 
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*  Yet,  1  remember  when  the  dreariest  waste, — 

The  heathery  moorland  witli  its  mossy  stones, 

Where,  here  and  there,  with  gelid  dew  o’crcast. 

The  hart’S'tongue,  or  tlie  d^ging  grass,  atones 
For  the  wide  barrenness;  where  plaintiTe  moans 
Of  chilling  breeze  perpetually  are  heard 

Yes,  1  remember  well,  (eVn  though  with  groans 
or  wailing  sprite  that  chilling  breeze  had  stirr*d,)  ’ 

When  1  to  brightest  scenes,  such  prospect  had  preferred. 

*  I  hatl  a  store  of  joy  within  me  then. 

An  inexhaustible  and  salient  spring ; 

And  e’en  whate’er  1  felt  of  6odi7y  pain. 

Or  of  that  derper  which  the  heart  doth  wring, 

SeeinM,  in  profound  subserviency,  to  bring 
New  zest  to  pleasure,  pampering  its  caprice : 

’Twas  like  a  mao  wilfully  shuddering, 

Giving,  by  warlock  tales,  to  wassail  bliss 

And  Cliristmas  blithe  fire-side,  a  spectral  ein|)hasis. 

*  Yet,  is  it  not,  oh  God,  in  [mrt  to  hold 

With  Thee  communion,  Uius  thy  works  to  feel  ? 

And  can  those  souls  be  of  an  eartlily  mould, 

'Fhus  rapt  above  mortality,  tliat  steal. 

When  Thou  th^  natural  wonders  dost  reveal  ? 

Is  it  not,  in  novitiate  of  learning. 

To  gain  a  ’vantage  post  in  Fortune’s  wheel  ? 

Is  tliere  not  promise  in  this  nature-yearniiw. 

Which  always  doth  imply  from  art  a  scornful  turning? 

*  Tlien  why  should  I  be  to  all  pleasure  dead 
To  such  an  inexpressible  degree  ? 

1  f  Though  1  grant,  as  wiser  men  have  said. 

That  ’tis  a  world  in  ruin  that  we  see. 

Why  should  I,  tliat  have  felt  such  ecstasy, 
lie  sunken  now  so  low  ?  Is  it  t*  enforce 

The  doctrine,  that  each  project  which  can  be 
Content  w  ith  aught  save  wisdom’s  primal  source. 

Is  like  a  pile  on  sand,  which  storms  will  soon  disperse  ? 

*  So  seems  it  i  What  with  all  my  dreams  am  I  ? 

It  was  on  real  objects  that  I  gazed ; 

Yet  have  they  ended  more  in  vanity. 

Than  the  most  doting  visions  of  the  crazed. 

Or  all  the  structures  by  fanatics  raised. 
l{ow  had  I  rather  mope  where  Penury 

In  rags,  filth,  smoke,  and  sickness,  is  emblazcti,— 
Screams  in  the  ballad  s  rude  discordancy. 

The  howl  of  curs,  coarse  oaths,  and  the  scold’s  ribaldr}',— 

‘  So  that  new  feelings  might  at  least  be  mine ; 

Than  live  in  some  contemplative  recess. 

Where  mountains,  forests,  rocks,  lakes,  streams,  combine 
W’ith  human  beings,  deeply  to  impress. 
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If  thifl,  oh  God,  to  shew  the  nothingness 
or  fairest  hopes  of  man  ? — how  soon  the  stream 
Most  copious*  and  roost  promising  to  bless* 

Extiaustcd*  if  from  earth  alone  it  teem  ? 

Thus*  when  1  thought  to  drink*  I  drank  but  in  a  dream.* 

ExCendeti  as  this  article  is,  we  must  leave  our  task  but  lialf- 
pfriormed.  We  have  scarcely  touched  upon  the  contents  of  the 
more  recent  volume,  and  can  now  only  oriefly  advert  to  them. 
The  **  Desultory  Thoughts  in  London**  are  divided  into  three 
hooks,  comprising  altogether  upwards  of  four  hundred  stanaas 
of  the  didicult  eonstruction  borrowed  from  the  Italians*  which 
liss  of  late  become  so  fashionable  with  our  versifiers.  Though 
not  unsusceptible  of  tiignity  and  sweetness,  it  is  best  adapted 
to  the  huttiorous,  or,  at  least,  the  sportive,  its  distinguishing  fea* 
turn  being  lightness,  while  it  seems  to  he  considered  as  admitting 
of  s  license  bordering  on  the  lludibrastic.  Nothing  can  be  more 
free,  and  various,  and  negligent  tiian  Mr.  Lloyd's  versification  : 
it  is  sometimes  gracefully  playful,  but  sometimes  too,  its  play 
is  scarcely  suitable  to  the  solemn  or  pathetic  cast  of  the  sentimentp 
wlkileat  other  times  it  sinks  quite  below  the  level  of  serious  po¬ 
etry.  The  tlioughts  are  so  very  *  desultory*  that  it  would  be  uif- 
licult  to  frame  an  argument  of  the  poem.  The  Author  has  not 
vestured  to  expose  to  view  the  heterogeneous  contents  in  a  bill 
of  fare,  aware,  perha|>s,  that  common  readers  would  anticipate 
little  gratification  from  such  subjects  as  the  following :  A  walk 
is  the  park;  Methodist  chapel ;  a  portrait;  consecration  of  So- 
loiDoii's  temple  ;  influence  of  imagination ;  unfortunate  females  ; 
eleclion  and  reprobation ;  faith ;  free-will ;  the  second  advent, 
^c.  ISuch  are  the  running  titles  of  the  first  sixty  pages  of  tlie 
voluroe ;  and  very  injudiciously  are  they  so  printed,  as  they  will 
excite  in  the  minds  of  nine  persons  out  of  ten*  only  ridiculous 
ideas,  which  will  prejudice  Uiem,  uowarrantably,  but  |>erlia|i8 
effectually,  against  the  volume.  The  chief  fault  of  the poem  is, 
that  it  wants  relief :  the  didactic  is  not,  at  least  in  the  first  two 
l>ooks,  sufficiently  intermixed  with  the  picturesque.  The  charm 
of  **  The  Task**  is,  that  it  takes  us  out  in  the  open  air.  Cow* 
l^er  b,  indexed,  the  most  delightful  of  field-preacliers ;  and  his 
descriptions  always  predispose  the  reader  to  receive  ilie  senti- 
tneots  wbidi  seem  to  rise  out  of  them.  Lord  Byron  pleases  by 
same  method ;  but  his  philosophy  is  more  dramatic,  and  his 
^wy  sentiments  are  picturesque.  If  Mr.  Lloyd  had*  aa  he  well 
mi^t  have  done,  thrown  into  the  first  part  of  the  poem  more, of 
recollected  scenes  of  bis  early  life,  (sucli  as  that  near  Uie  Lake 
of  Winanderroere,  which  he  describ^  in  the  third  book,)  he 
^oubl  have  rendered  it  much  more  attractive.  And  the  motto 
P^riixed  t»i  the  first  book,  excites  the  cx|HJctation  that  lie  would 
do  so ;  *  Si  jc  veux  pciiidrc  Ic  printemps*  U  iaut  quo  je  sois  eu 
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*  liy V4Y  ;  HI  je  ve«x  dserirv  uii  \f9wa  pi^ystfe,  il  foot  i|ii<>  je 

‘  daiiH  le»  limn'  Oil  wlliif,  tlw?rt4«ro,  ftWmld  •  Tkonifbts  ki 

*  Loodon*  HO  ntfttiiiRy  difefl,  m  oil  toHtifdr,  and  nature,  tad 
tbe  Hpnng  ? 

One  remark  more.  Mr.  l^TofTft  tfpnloj^ea  for  havmcf  exprc*. 
ed  MinaHr  fieadtbi«^tf  oft  file  doctrine  of  Kkn^fion  \tm\  iktnh- 
Ject  of  moral  eril!  Ife»*  \fiHliefi  that  be  hml  notHoe^ireuMdlim. 

as  be  bas  liofie  In  ibe  latsoa^o  allniied  to.’  This  frank  it. 
ffsietalion  must  dewnii  fiis  eriffa  of  itll  disposition  to  seterity; 
kart  tte  HlifI  rei^t  (be  nppeamnce  of  tbe  )>assaf(c,  and  tiiili  tbit 
Mf.  L.  bad  kept  deaf  of  polemics.  On  these  aolul  and  iaicri* 
fable  topics,  frellne  h  a  rery  tinsafe  cpiide,  althont(h  ^  to  lal 

*  flfbtly,’  IS  tiMfiHpeosable  as  a  |>re-refpiisite  for  ^  thinking  wiwiyf 
the  br^  crade  coiiclosions  which  even  an  honest  and  aeuh 
mind  may  come  to  In  pursuing  sach  investigations,  arc  not  fit  n 
be  promulcatcd  iif  poelry.  We  earnestly  recommend  that  tW 
greater  part  of  pp.  40 — OQ,  should  be  cancelled  in  a  future  tdi- 
tion.  'Mie  following  remOTk  does  credit  to  the  ibulhor'i  Mr- 
nest,  widch  invariably  shines  out  in  hts  |>rose. 

The  Author  feels  that  he  is  wrong.  Remorse,  ns  distitict  froa 
regretp  b  a  passion  Inalienable  from  human  nature ;  and  thb  panne 
tein  us,  by  rts awful  voice,  that  it  is  for  sin  that  we  are 
fmd  iliottgh  the  reasoning  of  necessky  may  make  us  anticipata  fra 
we  never  abould  feel  remorse,  3relv  if  we  do  feel  reinorse«  hypofrciii 
theea  is  comradicted  by  fact,  and  the  whole  falb  to  the  grousd.' 

p.  si 

Thus  and  Olsippiis  is  a  very  interesting  tale,  founded  mi 
hint  borrowetl  from  a  story  in  Bot^ccio,  but  original  in  its  dstaib. 
and  enriehed  with  that  ample  store  of  metaphysioni  aeauiM 
ill  tshicli  Mr<  Lloyd  resembles  and  rivals  our  elder  poets.  Tka 
Ifoein  inHild  sulKoiently  attest  the  undiintiiisbed  vis^ur  sf  tfr 
Aulhor*s  fscul(if*s.  There  are  detachml  passages,  liowever,  a 
the  l>esuUory  Tliouglita,  quite  equal  to  any  thing  in  eithwil 
the  volumes :  we  may  refer,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  to  frt 
conclusion  of  the  drat  book,  and  the  description  of  tbe  bb 
scene,  with  the  pathetic  address  to  bb  children,  whicb  oecopb 
nearly  (lie  wlioie  of  the  third*  Aj  we  have  charged  Mr. 
with  lieing  deficient  as  a  cdourbl  in  language,  we  must,  a 
justice,  lay  befbre  our  reatiers  a  Hpeeiinen  of  what  he  oaa,  ukn 
he  pleases,  adiieve  as  a  landscape-painter.  Nothing 
more  |iertVt!tly  beautiful  than  the  following  romantio  desciiptioi 
To  a  reader  of  any  |>oetical  feeling,  it  will  render  all  fnrtka 
coounendation  of  the  volume  superfluous. 

*  I  had  A  collage  in  a  Paraditc ! 

*Twcre  hariTto  cnuinvrutc  the  chnrnia  conibitrd 
Within  the  little  space,  greeting  the  eyes, 

Its  unpretending  precincU  tliat  coutiird. 
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Onward,  m  front,  »  motialaiii  glr«M  did  rix 
Up,  whose  Wmg  course  the  fiMciaatcd  miad 
( So  apt  the  scene  to  awaken  wtidetl  tbcioes) 

Might  localise  the  most  romantic  dreams. 

«  When  winter  torrents  bj  the  raia  and  sanw. 

Surlily  dashiag  down  the  ktUs,  were  fistl, 

Its  mighty  mam  of  waters  seeai*d  to  flow 
With  deafening  course  precipitotis  :  its  bed 
K'lcky,  such  steep  declivities  oid  simw 
That  towards  us  with  a  coarse  it  sped, 

Urokeii  by  frequent  falls  t  tnus  did  it  roam 
In  whirlpools  eddying,  and  convulsed  with  foam. 

*  Fbnk*d  were  its  baoks  with  perpendicular  rocks, 

W'hose  scars  enormous,  sometimes  grey  ami  bare. 

And  sometimes  clad  with  ash  and  gnaned  oaks. 

The  birch,  the  hazel,  pine,  and  holly  were. 

Their  tawny  leaves,  the  sport  of  winter*!  shocks, 

Oft  o’er  its  channel  circled  in  the  air ; 

While,  on  tlieir  tops,  and  midway  up  them,  teen. 

Lower'd  cone-like  hrs  and  yews  in  ^oooiiest  green. 

*  So  many  voices  from  this  river  came 
In  summer,  winter,  autumn,  or  the  spring ; 

So  many  founds  accordant  to  each  frame 
Of  nature’s  aspect,  (whether  the  storm’s  wing 
Brooded  on  it,  or,  pantinely  and  tame, 

The  low  breeze  crisp’d  its  waters,)  that,  to  sing 
Half  of  their  tones,  impossible  f  or  tell 
Tlie  listener’s  feelings  from  their  viewless  spell.l 

*  When  fires  gleam’d  bright,  and  when  the  curtain’d  room. 
Well  stocked  with  booiu  and  music’s  iinplemcats. 

When  children’s  faces,  dress’d  in  ail  the  olooro 
Of  Innocent  enjoyments,  deep  content’s 
Deepest  delights  inspir’d ;  when  nature’s  gloom 
To  the  domesticated  heart  presents 
f^Ry  consummate  tranquillity  posaetsed) 

Contrast,  that  might  have  ttirr’d  the  dullest  breast ; 

*  Yes,  in  such  hour  as  that,  thy  voice  I've  known. 

Oh,  hallow’d  stream !  fitly  so  nam’d,  since  tones 

Of  deepest  melancholy  twefl’d  upon 
The  breeie  that  bore  it ;  fearful  as  the  groans 
Of  fierce  night  spirits.  Yes,  when  tapers  shone 
Atiiwart  m  room,  when,  from  their  ski^  throoes 
Of  Ice-pil’d  height  abrupt,  rush’d  rudely  forth, 

Hiding  the  blast,  the  tempests  of  the  north,— .  ,  , 

’  Thy  voice  I’ve  known  to  wake  a  dream  of  wonder  ! 

For,  though  ’twas  loud,  and  wild  with  turbulence. 

And  absolute  as  is  the  deep-voic’d  thunder. 

Such  fine  gradations  mark’d  its  difference 
Of  audibility,  one  scarce  could  sunder 
Its  gradu^  swellings  from  the  infiucncc 
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Of  liarp  r^Iian,  when  u|>on  the  breeze 
FluaU  in  a  stream  its  plaintive  harmonies. 

*  One  might  have  thought,  that  spirits  of  the  air 
Warbled  amid  it  in  an  undersong  ; 

And  oft  one  might  have  thought^  that  slirieks  were  there 
Of  spirits,  driven  for  chastisement  along 
The  invisible  regions  that  above  earth  are. 

All  species  seem’d  of  intonation,  strong 
To  bind  tho  soul*— imagination  rouse. 

Conjur'd  from  preternatural  prison-house. 


*  But  when  the  heavens  are  blue,  and  summer  skies 
Are  pictured  in  thy  wave’s  cerulean  glances, 

'I'lien  thy  crisp  stream  its  course  so  gayly  plies. 

Trips  on  so  merrily  in  endless  dances, 

Sucli  low,  sweet  tone,  fit  for  the  tune,  does  rise 
From  thy  swift  course,  methinks,  that  it  enhances 
The  hue  of  flowers  which  decorate  thy  banks, 

While  each  one’s  freshness  seems  to  pay  thee  thanks.’ 


Art.  in.  KYlMniAOT  'atTANTA.  Euripidis  Opera  omnia;  ex  Editionibui 
pnestantissimis  fuleliter  recusa ;  Latina  Interpretatione,  Scliolia 
antiquis,  et  eruditorum  Observationibus,  illustrata;  nccnon  Imli- 
cibus  oinnigenis  instructa.  9  Vol.  8vo.  lol.  lOs.  Lond.  [Priest* 
ley.]  18‘21. 

rcMiiains  of  the  Greek  theatre  present  to  us  the  iro- 
paired  but  majestic  fragments  of  one  of  the  noblest  struclure^ 
of  human  genius.  Its  primary  ebaracters  comprehend  nearly  all 
that  the  imagination  can  conceive  of  loftiin^s  and  power,  iningltd 
with  a  large  measure  of  beauty  and  pathos.  When  iFlscliylui 
had  presented  to  his  audience  tho  tremendous  picture  of  Froiiio- 
tlieus  chained  to  the  rock  by  the  a])pulling  agency  of  the  symbolic 
messengers  of  vindictive  Jove,  he  mitigated  its  terrors  by  the 
lovely  forms  ond  ministrant  sympathies  of  the  ocean  nym|>bs; 
and  even  amid  tlic  overwhelming  horrors  of  the  Eumenides,  the 
bright  vision  of  Apollo,  and  the  |>ersuasive  mediation  of  Minerva, 
arc  intrmluced  with  exquisite  skill  and  elft^i.  If  the  majestic 
simplicity  of  Sophocles,  less  daring  in  its  inventions,  and  more 
equal  in  its  range,  did  not  indulge  in  contrasts  so  inarktsl  ami 
impri'ssive,  yet,  the  power  to  blend  the  stern  and  fearful  with 
the  gentle  and  touching,  was  the  deciderl  (irerogative  of  that  ib 
lustrious  dramatist.  The  miseries  of  the  hlind  ami  fiitefl  CKdipu' 
ore  alleviated  by  the  devoted  and  self-renouncing  tendernowof 
bis  daughters  ;  the  deep  painting  of  the  despair  and  agony  of 
Ajax  clisbonoured,  is  relieved,  and  yet  strengthened,  by  tlie  affec¬ 
tion  of  bis  wile,  and  the  innocent  hclph'ssiiess  of  bis  cliihl;  nor 
is  there  one  among  the  productions  of  this  consummate  inantef 
of  bis  art,  in  which  equally  beautiful  trails  of  unforced  ctiiol’ioa 
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iml  pure  nature,  not  be  pointed  out.  If  we  wi«iieit  to 

rffer  Co  an  example  of  the  most  finely  bleiuletl  union  of  taste, 
fi-aiing,  and  judgement,  Sophocles  would  aflbrd  us  the  readiest 
iial  least  questionable  instance. 

>Ve  should  find  more  difticulty  in  characterising  Euripides. 
It  would  be  ul>sur«l  to  refuse  him,  what  has  been  awarded  by  tlie 
voice  l>oth  of  antiquity  uiid  of  modern  times,  a  name  among  the 
most  favoured  votaries  of  the  tragic  muse :  and  yet,  it  would  be 
equally  venturous  to  deny,  that  lie  frequently  degraded  his  noble 
art  and  his  brilliant  powers,  liy  a  recurrence  to  artifioes  such  as 
ibe  wild  but  severe  sublimity  of  iEschylus  would  have  spuriietl, 
and  witli  which  the  simple  grandeur  of  Sophocles  would  have 
(lisdaineil  alliance.  It  was  unworthy  of  the  man  who  could  so 
iuimitahly  vary  tlie  expression  of  conjugal  grief  in  his  Alcestis, 
to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  filial  tie  and  the  dignity  of  the  pa¬ 
rental  character,  by  the  indecent  squabble  between  Pheres  and 
liU  widuweil  son.  it  was  beneath  the  genius  of  Euripides,  to 
sacrifice  that  deep  and  natural  pathos  of  which  be  was  the 
*  mighty  master,'  to  those  mean  substitutions  by  which  he  has 
so  frequently  sought  to  excite  emotion.  The  mysterious  silence 
of  Alcestis  restoreil  from  the  tomb,  was  a  finely  conceived  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  that  touching  and  romantic  drama ;  but  the  vulgar 
pautomiuie  bv  which  Orestes  is  extricated  from  Ilia  danger,  was 
a  miserable  descent  from  that  high  level.  He  avails  himself  of 
contrast  in  a  manner  too  palpably  artificial.  We  admit  that  the 
juxta-positioii  of  the  rags  of  Eleetra  and  the  pomp  of  Clytemneatra, 
of  tlic  tavern  jollity  of  llerculcs,  and  the  suppressed  agony  of  Ad- 
metus,  are  excellently  adapted  for  stage  efteot ;  but  when  we  com¬ 
pare  it  with  those  examples  of  a  purer  taste  which  Euripides  him¬ 
self  has  furnished,  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  regret,  that  he 
should  have  sunk  so  often  from  a  height  which  he  has  shewn 
liimself  capable  of  attaining.  It  is  a  mortifying  circumstance, 
that,  of  the  productions  of  the  three  groat  masters  of  .Greek 
tragedy,  which  time  has  spared,  the  greater  number  should 
belong  to  tile  inferior  writer  :  for  a  smaller  number  of  the 
dramas  of  jEschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  for  a  single  specimen 
of  Agathon,  we  couhl  well  spare  half  the  works  of  Euripides. 
On  no  other  terms,  however,  would  we  consent  to  lose  them. 
They  are,  with  all  their  defects,  a  noble  portion  of  Uie  rich  legacy 
of  *  the  olden  time fraught  with  transcendent  ^beauties, 
sod  sparkling  with  the  fine  ore  of  genius  and  feeling. 

Kuripides  has  been  fortunate  in  his  commentators  :  on  the  list, 
We  find  the  justly  celebrated  names  of  Bruuck,  Valcketiaer,Mark- 
lind,Musgrave,  Matthim,  Hermann,  Elmsley,  and — among  them 
oil,  facile  princepB — Porsun.  When  we  wander  in  llie  laby¬ 
rinth  of  annotation,  weary  and  wondering,  liewildcred  by  Uie 
oppressive  and  accumulating  density  of  learning,  wc  no  sooner 


S44  nripkie*, 

rome  hi  contact  with  the  eliicidalwnM  of  Richard  Portion,  (htn 
%fc  to  eirttT  a  land  of  :  a  (ouch  from  his  ‘  wittnl 

•  wand*  clem  airay  the  fra*ific*«  that  rests  tifwm  the  ‘ 

‘  maze  ;*  and  even  when  his  opinions  seem  to  be  overborne  V? 
•nthorily  ami  nrgiHfient,  we  conld  almost  prefer  to  be  in  cnor 
wkh  him,  to  beifif^  in  the  rh^it  with  his  opponetits. 

'llie  present  vaKinble  editiofi  has  been  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  inihody  the  various  and  scattered  crilieisins  of  tliese  distin- 
finished  men  ;  and  the  Kditor  has  eiitith*d  himself  to  the  high 

Aiise  of  having  executed  his  task  with  fidelity  and  disrrifirina- 
lion.  The  |dan  and  arrangement  of  the  work  are  unexeepfion- 
ahic.  Parsoirs  teit  is  ado|)ted  in  the  four  dramas  to  whtdi  hb 
IffiMiurs  were  limited  ;  the  Siippliccs  ami  the  two  Iphigentat  vr 
|frtnted  from  Mnrklaiurs  corrections;  the  publication  of  Mof4 
ts  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  Hippolytiis  and  the  Alcestis;  tlie 
Amlromache,  the  hiiectra,  and  the  l>ana^  are  from  Musgrtte; 
ton,  Rhesus,  theTroades,  Helena,  and  the  Cyclops,  are  from  (be 
edition  of  Maitthiie ;  Brnnck  has  sap]>lied  the  Racchte  ;  Ehmflry, 
the  HemcUilit* ;  and  Ifmnmin,  the  liemiles  Ftircns.  Totbfie 
are  subjoined  the  most  accredited  Lathi  translation,  the  tbiioqi 
scliolia,  and  a  large  and  judicious  collection  of  Tartortmi  aclei: 
some  addhiofial  scholia  to  the  Rliesns  and  the  'Froades,  are  here 
yHihlsdied  for  die  first  time.  The  adntiralde  Diatribe  of  Vaickeaaer 
on  the  remainHig  fragnumts,  and  on  the  last  works  of  Enripkles, 
occupies  the  larger  |>ortion  of  the  eiglith  Toliirae;  and  the  ninth 
is  lifted  by  the  rich  and  valuable  Indices. 

Such  are  the  prtncipul  features  of  a  work  which  wiN  nflbrtf 
fttgh  gratification  to  the  scholar  by  bringing  wiftiin  hin  etsy 
aecess  the  varioiH  treasures  of  liitiripidean  criticism,  and  pre* 
senting  in  a  conceutrsrted  form  'the  substance  of  ninny  scatterdi 
srolumes.  It  is,  on  tlie  whole,  well  got  up,  though  we  ctnnd 
very  highly  praise  the  Greek  type:  it  is  in  a|)|)caranoe  tbensr 
as  that  with  Whtcli  the  Homer  (Clarke  &  Firnesti)  was  wintetl 
at  the  Glasgow  press  in  IBli.  We  really  thiitk  that  Memn. 
Duncan  wonM  do  wisely  to  adopt  a  newer  and  more  pleatandy 
h*glble  tetter :  tlie  scholia.  In  particular,  require  a  strong  too 
steady  eye  to  read  witlmul  effort. 

Wc  shrink  from  the  arduous  task  of  engaging  in  a  mow 
leiigtheneil  and  elaborate  investigation  of  the  qualities  of  tha 
work.  Fortunately,  it  is  quilt  unnecessary  ;  tlie  names  wbiA 
wc  have  quoted  ahinre,  are  too  well  known  in  the  world  of  hf- 
ters  to  require  our  eulogy,  and  we  feel  no  inclination  ^vhatever 
to  enter  on  the  invidious  and  doubtfuMabour  of  coin]itrtlltt 
criticism. 


Art.  IV.  A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry^  on  tlic  Basis  of  Mr.  Nicholson^!  • 
in  which  the  Principles  of  the  Science  are  investfj^atei!  anew,  ana 
it*  AfYpIications  to  the  Phenomena  of  Nature,  Medicine,  Minera* 
logy,  Agriculture,  and  Manufactures,  detailed.  With  an  Intro* 
(lutWy  Dissertation ;  containing  Instructions  tor  converting  tho 
Al|»lial)etical  Arrangement  into  a  Systematic  Order  of  Study.  Rjr 
Andrew  Ure,  M.D.  Professor  of  the  AiuWrioimn  lMiilulioii» 
.M.G.S.  &c.  Ic.  [12  plates.]  London.  l¥2L 

^lllS  Work  was  much  wanted.  The  original  liaa  beat  many 
years  out  of  print,  and  the  progrens  of  chemical  dUcoTery. 
has  of  laic  been  so  rapid,  tlmt  many  of  Nicliulaun’s  articlcn 
bad  already  become  autii^iioieil  and  obsolete.  To  render  U,  oa 
iu  ropublicatiun,  worthy  of  ils  respeelad  Author,  U  wan  requbke 
out  only  to  have  the  whole  of  the  old  matter  revised,  ihol  oh<!> 
^okteand  refuted  theories  might  be  ci pun ged^  and  more  eft* 
larged  and  accurate  views  inserted  in  tlieir  room,  but  to  draw 
up  s  very  great  number  of  articles  entirely  new,  of  winch  tiiUf 
old  Dictionary  contains  not  even  a  hint..  Tlie  Editor's  task  was, 
mdecd,  scarcely  less  arduous  than  that  of  the  original  compiler*. 
liCt  any  one  cast  a  glance  over  the  scientifio  jpuruaU  and  traiui- 
actions  of  scientific  societies,  during  the  lost  tweWe  yearn,  (Um 
period  which  has  elided  since  the  Dictionary  wnnfirnlpuldinli^,) 
ijul  he  will  be  convinced,  that  to  exhibit  withiii  the  omn^nnn  tk 
one  inoderato  vuluoio,  a  condensed  nod  ynt  eofHoun  oolleothNi  mt 
all  the  discoveries  which  linve  resuliod  frooi  an  infinite  faiieay  ei 
experiment,  and  of  all  the  fonU  belonging  to  inodnfw  danmiilry 
ia  its  vuritHis  relations  to  the  Arts,  demanded  no  ordiwarj  s|>irM 
rfsearch  and  industry  of  application. 

'Him  laborious  task,  Dr.  lire  has  rery  competently  «tid  accu^ 
rately  performed  ;  and  in  saying  this,  wc  express  but  feebly  our 
of  tlie  great  obligations  tte  has  couferrod  ou  ibe  student  in 
Giiemistry  and  Alincralogy,  as  well  as  on  the  Manufacturer,  apd' 
the  AgrictilUirist.  .He  has,  in  fact,  imbodied  all  that  it  Ttluable 
in  each  of  these  branches  of  knowledge,  in  so  clear  and  com* 
prriiensivo  a  manner,  that  the  articles  idm  be  perused  as  ptea- 
^^tly  as  if  tijoy  atood  in  the  pages  of  an  elenieiittpy  work. 
Bi*  style  is  at  once  scientific,  expressive,  and  simple ;  wc  need 
scarcely  add,  that  it  is  both  jHjrs^ucuous  and  elegant,  which  can 
l>€smdof  few  of  the  popular  works  on  Chemistry,  with  the  ex* 
^^lion  of  Murray's  System,  aud  the  “  Coaversalioos  on  Che* 
mistry"  o^ihed  lo  Mrs.  Alorcet. 

There  u  in  the  present  day  a  dis|K)eUioii,  we  think,  to  be  too 
^iscriininately  laudatory  in  reference  to  scientific  works,  and 
tiirir  authors.  Since  the  death  of  i>r.  Priestley,  the  last  of  ilm 
VtUiqui*died  champioiui  of  l*hlogu»loii,  who,  though  ultimately 
fought  uiantully,*-  there  lum  ariten  scarcely  any  thing  iu 
VuL.  \iv.  N.S.  2  L 
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Cbcmical  science,  which  merits  llie  name  of  a  rontroTersy.  Tbt 
minor  disputes  which  are  continually  arising,  are  so  annctKIy 
and  politely  discussed,  that  they  excite  no  collision  between  iKf 
antagonists.  This  would  he  nil  very  well,  if  it  was  not  acctinipi. 
nied  with  some  abatement  of  the  keen  ardour  aiul  rest  less  spirit 
of  emulation,  which  the  contliet  of  contending  minds  alwiys 
engeinlers,  and  to  which  truth  has  hetm  so  often  indebted  for  in 
development.  In  the  present  work,  however,  l>r.  llrehasvea. 
tnred,  more  than  once,  to  open  an  attack  upon  his  neighbour  and 
rival,  Dr.  Thomson.  This  is  the  gentleman  who,  about  life 
years  ago,  as  our  readers  may  recollect,  had  his  autbority  in 
matters  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  science,  rather  rii^y 
called  in  question  by  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory. ♦  Dr.  lire  now  at. 
sails  Dr.  Thomson’s  infallibility  on  subjects  more  immediatelj 
within  his  sphere;  and,  aware  of  the  sinister  motives  to  which 
his  opposition  may  be  imputed,  he  thus  apologises  for  the  re¬ 
ferences  to  the  Dr.’s  assertions  which  he  has  thought  it  neoesitry 
to  introduce. 

*  I  am  nwnre  that  the  influence  of  DrI  Tlioroson’s  name  and  mwm^ 
is  capable  of  giving  considerable  currency  to  his  opinions,  however 
erroneous  they  may  be.  His  industry  deserves  the  highest  praise; 
and  his  chemical  experience  would  entitle  his  decisions  to  defCTeace, 
were  they  less  precipitate,  and  less  dogmatical.  Many  of  ray  em¬ 
barrassments  in  compiling  tlie  present  volume  have  arisen  from  bis 
contradictory  judgements  pronounced  in  the  Annals  of  Phtloaophy; 
sec  Acids,  Phosphoric,  Prussic»  Ac.  If  under  the  influence  of 
the  feelings  thus  excited,  a  hasty  expression  has  escaped  me  in  the 
ardour  of  composition,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  imputed  to  personal  aoi- 
moiity.  1  have  always  lived  on  amicable  terms  with  this  distinguiibcd 
chemist,  and  trust  to  continue  so  to  do.  Perhaps  in  commentintot 
his  opinions,  I  may  have  unconsciously  caught  the  o/um  manner  of  his 
criticisms.  My  sole  object,  however,  was  the  estaolishment  of  truth.* 
Introduction,  p.  x. 

We  shall  uow  enable  our  readers  to  compare  this  apology  with 
some  of  the  passages  to  which,  we  imagine,  it  refers. 

‘  Acid  (Phosphoric).  In  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  for  ApA 
1816,  the  report  of  Dr.  Thomson’s  paper,  read  at  the  Royal  Society, 
on  phosphoric  acid  and  the  phosplratcs,  makes  the  acid  equivalenl 
8.634;  in  the  Annals  for  August  1816,  the  phosphuretted  hydropn 
experiments  make  it  S.  5;  the  history  of  1816  iraproveraents,  »• 
serted  in  January  1817,  gives  us  4.  5  as  the  equivalent,  and  an  explicit 
renunciation  of  3. 5. ;  the  System  of  Chemistry  in  October  1817  cob* 
Arms  this  number  4.  5  by  multiplied  facts  and  reasonings ;  and,  finsflyi 
after  Sir  II.  Davy’s  experiments  appeared  in  1818,  which  dcraonstrtirf 
3.5(X)  lobe  the  real  number.  Dr.  Thomson  resumes  3.  5;  andtodicw 
liis  claim  to  priority,  refers  simply  to  his  former  paper  on  phospho* 


See  Flclectic  Review.  N.  S.  Vol.  IV.  p,  506. 
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h}'(lrogen  in  the  AnnaU  for  August  1816.  From  thin  exiMn|>le, 
^nnere  in  the  study  of  chemistry  will  learn  the  danger  of  dogmatU* 
mg  hastily  on  experimental  subjects.^ 

'Fhe  next  imint  on  which  Dr.  Ure  is  at  issue  with  Dr. 
TbomHon,  relates  to  a  subject  of  still  i^reater  importance, — the 
rt|»ansibiiity  of  liquids  compared  with  their  boiling  tempera- 
tures  Dr.  Ure  rmnarks,  (Art  Caloric,)  that  this  subject  *  has 

*  been  theorixetl  U|K>n  by  Dr.  Thomson ;  and  as  it  is  tlie  only  ex- 

*  Aiaple  in  his  writings,  in  which  he  has  ▼eniured  to  |Nropound 

*  an  original  philosophical  law,  it  is  entitled  to  examination.* 
1'hf  Uw  as  stated  by  Thomson,  is,  *  that  the  higher  the  tempo* 

*  future  necessary  to  cause  a  ii(|uki  to  boil,  the  smaller  the  ex- 

*  |»ansioii  is  which  is  protiticed  by  the  addition  of  a  degnn?  ot 
*lH*at;  or,  in  other  words,  the  expansibility  of  liymds  is 

*  nearly  ineersc/y  as  their  boiling  temperatures.^  [Thoin- 
9on*s  Chemistry.  (5th  edition.)  Vol.  1.  p.  07.] 


*  It  is  curious,'  Dr.  Ure  remarks,  *  tliat  one  of  the  examidcs  which 
Dr.  Thomson  ailduccs  to  illustrate  his  pretended  rule,  which  **  holds," 
he  Mys,  **  at  least  in  all  the  liquids  wnose  expansion  1  have  hitherto 
tried/’  actually  breaks  it ;  for  alcoliol  expands  fully  a  half  more  than 
ether;  and  yet,  the  interval  from  its  boiling  point  to  32^,  is  more  than 
double  that  interval  in  ether,  instead  of  being  greatly  less,  as  his  law 
requires.  Since  his  table’  (of  which  Dr.  Ure  inserts  a  copy)  *  ob¬ 
viously  disqualifies  water,  alcohol,  ether,  oils,  and  acids,  from  consti- 
uitiog  such  a  series  in  expansion,  as  his  rule  requires,  one  may  natu¬ 
rally  ask  this  celebratcu  chemist,  What  are  Uie  liquids  whose  ex¬ 
pansion  he  lias  hitherto  tried  ?” — Had  Dr.  Thomson  propounded  the 
very  reverse  proposition,  viz.  that  the  rate  of  expansion  in  liquids  is 
the  higher  their  boifing  temperatures,  he  would  have  encoun¬ 
tered  fewer  contradictory  facts,  tnough  still  enow  to  explode  the 
generality  of  the  principle.  In  a  philosophical  system  of  chemistry, 
examples  of  such  false  reasoning  ore  injurious  to  the  student,  ond 
lower  the  rank  of  the  science.’ 


We  heg  leave  to  couple  this  concluding  sentence  wlUi  a  re¬ 
mark  which  Dr.  Ure  quotes  with  approbation  from  Sir  li.  Davy, 
namely,  that  ^  the  substitution  of  analogy  for  fact  is  the  banc  of 
*  chemical  i>hiloso|)hy/ — in  order  to  derive  from  liis  own  slicw- 
mg,  a  test  bv  which  we  mav  examine  an  article  that  seems  to  us 


mg,  a  test  by  which  we  may  examine  an  article  that  seems  to  us 
questionable  both  in  fact  and  theory;  we  refer  to  the  article* 
Nusmata.  Dr.  Ure  seems  to  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
ibese,  much  more  precise  tiian  we  liail  supposed  to  be  in  the 
present  state  of  inquiry  |iossiblc.  It  behoved  him  more  C8j>e- 
cially  to  avoid  the  *  precipitancy  and  dogmatism*  which  he  im¬ 
putes  to  Dr.  Thomson. 


*  Miasmata.  Vapours  or  effluvia,  which,  by  their  application  to 
human  system,  arc  capable  of  exciting  varioui  disease's,  of  which 
principal  arc  inlcrmiltcnt,  remittent,  mid  vellow  fevers,  dysi'nlery, 
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ami  typhvB.  That  of  the  lait  b  gtoetated  in  the  human  body 
ami  is  totVK^imet  called  the  typhoid  fomes.  The  other  niMsmatian 
produced  from  moist  vegetable  matter  in  tome  unknown  tUUw  sf  de> 
conpoaition.  * — *  Tlie  chemical  nature  of  all  these  poisonous  ef!luTia,ii 
little  understood.  TI>cy  undouhtedly  consist,  however,  of  hydroget, 
united  witii  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  and  azote,  in  unknmm  pro¬ 
portions,  and  unknown  states  of  combination.* 

Tliere  ts  in  all  tbis  much  g;^rmtiiitoua  n^^^ertioii.  'Ftie  rery  ei. 
iatenoe  of  what  our  idiiloaophcra  are  plrafHMl  to  call  miataiala, 
as  an  apolusry  for  total  ic^orance  on  the  subject,  rents  tipou  ky- 

{NWhesit.  Jiie  cxplmled  |>rinciple  of  Phlogiston  was  at  oue  tuat 
ifdd  to  be  an  assumption  no  less  plausible ;  and  the  existence  •( 
inhisniata  may  with  almost  equal  probability  be  conjectured  to 
lie  the  cause  of  physical  attraction,  or  the  agent  by  wliicli  ohe- 
iniotil  afBnity  is  regulated,  as  the  source  of  contagion,  since  no¬ 
body  has  ever  been  able  to  obtain  a  particle  of  them,  so  as  to 
subject  them  to  analysis. 

From  the  very  remarkahle  experiments  which  Dr.  Urc  is 
famed  for  having  pei  formed,  hy  means  of  Galvinism,  onacti- 
ininal  immediately  alter  execution,  wc  were  induced  to  turn  with 
some  interest  to  his  article  (ialvanism,  as  likely  to  contain  ibc 
best  infonnation  on  this  subject ;  and  we  wore  not  disappoiiiled. 
lie  has  given  both  his  own  views  and  those  of  his  distinguislied 
contemporaries  who  have  investigated  Animal  Galviuism.  ll  it 
chiefly  as  it  respects  the  restoring  of  suspended  anhnation  from 
drowning,  suffocation,  &c.,  that  the  experiment  and  the  inferenow 
arc  of  moment.  Dr.  Urc’s  experiments  were  made  Known  soon 
after  they  were  performed,  by  means  of  the  daily  prints,  appv 
rcntly,  liowever,  more  for  Urn  purpose  of  exciting  wonder,  than 
of  turning  them  to  advaiitoge.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  pitas 
of  administering  this  powerful  excitant,  hitlierto  pursued  iu  casn 
of  su8|>ended  animation,  arc  very  defective ;  that  no  advantage  is 
likely  to  be  obtained  by  passing  discharges  directly  through  the 
region  of  the  heart  or  that  of  the  lungs  ;  and  that  it  would  cer- 
Ulnly  he  better  to  transmit  tlie  influence  of  the  battery  along  tW 
channel  of  tlie  nerves,  (the  plireiiic  nerve,  for  example,)  which 
would  powerfully  affect  the  Kings  and  diaphragm,  withoyl 
whose  action,  as  Dr.  \V.  Phillip  proved  by  exj>eriincnt,  nelibof 
the  heart  nor  the  gn^at  vessels  can  be  ri*storcd  to  motion. 

There  are  three  other  circumstances  slated  hy  Dr.  Ure,  in 
reference  to  siispriuled  animation,  which  Ve  think  it  iraj>ofttBl 
to  mention.  One  is,  that  immersion  iu  co/d  water,  greatly 
etderates  the  cxtinciinn  of  life  hy  abstracting  the  animal  lie^l 
and  that,  consequently,  less  hope  can  he  enterlaineil  of  recovering 
drownetl  persons  after  a  coiisiderahle  interval  has  eiapaed- 
Anotlu^  is,  that  the  pixitivc  wire,  or  that  from  tlnj  zinc  pUt**» 
•tight  ttt  be  applicil  to  the  nerve,  while  the  negative  wire,  «f. 
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(kii  tlic  copper  end,  should  he  applicil  to  tlic  muscle  to 
Hliich  ucr%e  leacU.  Dr.  Ure  aaoertained  this  by  ext>eri-| 
lucuU  upon  irogf%  brought  into  a  similar  state  of  sensibility  witli 
wsrm-bloocifil  animalsi  by  kot*i)ing  Uicin  for  a  little  ^vhile  a|)pa-. 
rrutly  dead.  The  third  is,  that,  for  restoring  animal  heal,  it 
would  be  Tory  desirable  to  have  a  larp?  cradle,  containing  saw¬ 
dust  heated  with  steam,  kept  in  readiness  at  the  houses  erected 
b)  tlie  iluuiaiie  Society  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  persons. 

riuler  tlie  article  Son  ar,  a  curious  account  is  given  ol  the  disco-* 
%ery  lately  made  by  a  Russian  chemist,  that  starch  is  convertible, 
iutu  sugar,  it  appears,  that  both  starch  and  sugar  are  com-' 
|Hmd  of  carbon  and  water,  or  its  constituents,  but  in  diflbrent 
jiroportioiis ;  there  being  more  oxygen  in  llio  sti^ar,  and  more 
(arboii  and  liydrugen  in  the  starch.  The  abstraction,  therefore^ 
ul  a  small  profiortion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  from  starch,  will 
coin  Cl  t  it  into  sugar. 

*  1  tiiul,*  says  Dr.  Urc,  *  that  potatoes  digested  with  the  dilute  sul- 
l>huric  acid  for  a  day  or  two»  at  tnu  teiii|KTature  of  212^,  yield  sugar 
ciiiupiy  and  abundantly.  The  acid  is  afterwards  removed  by  cliaTk  ; 
and  the  strained  liquor  left  to  repose,  after  due  evaporation,  affords 
cfystuU  of  sugar,  from  which  good  beer  may  be  made.* 

*  M.  Braconnot  hits  recently  extended  our  views  concerning  tlic 
artificial  production  of  sugar  and  gum.  Sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.  827) 
mixed  wiili  well  dried  elm  dust,  became  very  hot,  and  on  being  di» 
luted  with  water,  and  neutralist  with  chalk,  affortled  a  liqiior,  which* 
Itecanic  gummy  on  evaporation.  Shreds  of  linen  triturated  in  a  glass 
mortar,  with  sulphuric  acid,  yield  a  similar  gum.  Jf  the  gumaiT 
matter  from  linen  be  boiled  for  some  time  with  dilute  sulphurtc  aciti^ 
we  obtain  a  crystallizablc  sugar,  and  an  acid,  which  M.  Braoeimut, 
mils  tlic  vcgeto-suiphuric  acid.  The  conversion  of  wood  also  into, 
sugar,  will  no  doubt  appear  remarkable ;  and  when  persons  not  fuiuili-. 
ariced  with  chemical  speculations  are  told,  that  a  pound  %veighi  qf  rajj's 
rtiH  be  converted  into  more  than  a  pound  voeight  (f  alegar,  they  may  re- 
gat  d  the  statement  as  a  piece  of  pleasantry,  tliough  nothing,  Says  M* 
Braconnot,  can  be  more  real.* 

liavmg  heard  a  great  deal,  a  few  years  ago,  of  an  Alkalnne- 
ter  invented  by  l>r.  Ure  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  real 
alkali  in  Uie  kelp  and  barilla  of  coinmeroe,  we  turned  to  the* 
^niclo,  expecting  to  meet  with  a  description  of  H,  but  were 
diwppointed,  tbe  article  containing  only  a  f/romiae  that  lie  will 
^oa  publish  a  description  of  iU  He  charges  Hr.  Heurv  of 
IHanchester,  to  whom  he  submitted  it,  with  inserting  in  liis  Ele- 
ti^uts,  a  description,  not  exactly  of  Dr.  Ure's  inslrumeiil,  but  of 
^  on  the  same  primiple.  Dr.  Ure  says,  that  lie  oflercd  io 
(vinmnnioate  an  abridged  statement  of  his  invention  fsr  Ike 
Kkmenir.,  but  that,  without  conHultintr  him,  Ih*.  Henry  published* 
*hc  cssiiice  of  Uie  iniproveraeot.  Wo  Uiink  Dr.  Urs  has  liiai- 
^  soMcvthat  to  bluuic  fur  not  having  either  ukcu  out  a 
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for  Win  Alkalimcter,  or,  at  l<>a9t,  putiliKlird  it,  %o  an  to  r«til>rni|i 
hiH  claim  to  the  honour  of  the  invention.  lie  lia^  been  witliHHd 
he  aays,  by  a  desire  to  render  the  instnmient  still  more  complfte 
and  by  the  expectation  that  the  Ijinen  Board  of  Dublin  miglit 
M’\nh  it  to  ap|)ear  under  their  auspices  ;  an  expectation  wbicli  we 
think  not  very  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  after  their  having  allowed  tlie 
instrument  and  its  inventor  to  be  nef^lected  for  nearly  five  yetn. 

This  is  not  the  only  disap|H)intment  which  we  have  experienced 
in  consulting  this  valuable  dictionary.  Several  articles  ire 
omitted  altogether,  which,  no  doubt,  appeared  of  minor  impor- 
tance  to  Dr.  lire  ;  but,  in  a  book  of  reference  like  his,  we  exjiect 
to  find  every  thing  belonging  to  the  science  at  least  noticed, 
however  briefiy.  Plilogiston  is  one  of  the  articles  which  we  find 
wanting.  It  does  not,  we  admit,  form  a  part  of  the  presrat 
nomenclature,  but  tin;  theory  which  recognised  Plilogiston  as  a 
principle,  was  so  distinguished  at  no  very  remote  date,  that  H 
would  not  have  beeiv superfluous  to  iiifonu  the  student,  who  may 
sometimes  meet  with  the  term  in  his’reading,  that  it  was  almost 
synonimous  with  the  clement  of  fire  of  the  Ancients,  or  )>erhap8 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  Moderns. 

Another  of  the  articles  which  we  have  been  disap)>ointed  of 
finding,  is,  Colouring  Matter  of  Vegetables.  Now,  though  thh 
is,  confessedly,  a  hy|>o(hetical  substance,  some  account  of  it 
occurs  in  almost  every  systematic  work  on  Chemistry  ;  and,  if  Dr. 
Ure  disbelieved  in  its  existence*,  the  notion  ought  to  have  beca 
honoured  at  least  with  a  refutation.  The  evidence  which  is 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  |M*inciplc,  bcema  to 
us,  indeetl,  extremely  vague  and  doubtful;  and  there  are  facts 
which  ap|>ear  nearly  conclusive  against  its  existence.  For,  ‘d 
there  be  such  a  principle,  it  ought,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
similar  principles,  to  possess  some  invariable  characteristics  br 
which  it  might  ^'always  recognised.  Nothing  of  this  kino, 
however,  has  yet  hern  cHscovereil.  Wc  are  told  in  Murray’s 
System,  that  many  vegetable  products,  possessed  of  deep  or  of 
vivid  colours,  agree  in  certain  chemical  relations  :  the  colooriig 
matter  can  be  abstracted  from  tl^em  by  the  application  of  certaia 
solvents  ;  can  be  still  further  transferred  from  these  solvents  to 
other  substances  exerting  affinities  towards  it ;  and  this,  witlioMt 
its  being  possible  to  refer  the  phenomena  to  actions  exerted  ky 
any  known  proximate  principle.  But  surely,  this  circumstance 
can  never  be  admitted  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  sepsrsts 
principle.  If  the  phenomena  cannot  be  referred  to  the  action  of 
any  knotrn  proximate  principle,  it  may  reasonably  lead  us  to 
conjecture  the  existence  of  some  such  principle.  But  doesH 
necessarily  follow,  that  this  must  he  colouring  matter^  distinct 
from  the  other  constiluonts  of  the  plant  to  which  it  givt»s  colour? 
The  colouring  roiittcr  of  vegetables,  it  is  said,  is  scarcely 
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(dunil  insulated,  but  is  iwixal  or  eoiubineil  with  oilier  principles  ; 
mil  it  is  obtaiiioil  in  a  more  simple  ami  pure  sUte,  by  the  aelioa 
of  those  ai^ents  which  are  capable  of  eilcclin^  iu  dissolution. 
This  supposed  sui  generis  colouring  matter,  however,  has  never, 
so  far  as  we  know,  been  obtained  in  a  simple  state  unmixed  witli 
i^uin,  resill,  oil, or  other  known  vegetable  constituents;  and  Uiis, 
ihoiiitii  not  a  proof  of  its  non-existence,  is  suiFicient  to  make  ua 
ciutioiis  in  admitting  it  to  exist.  Sometimes,  the  colours  of 
vfi^tables  are  extracted  by  water,  which  must  be  cold  or  wann 
iccortiin^  to  circumstances  ;  for  even  in  so  simple  a  circumstance 
an  this,  there  seems  to  be  a  diversity  of  ailinitics  in  the  colouring 
principle.  Nay,  it  is  not  always  soluble  even  iu  water;  re¬ 
course  must  sometimes  be  had  to  alcohol,  and,  in  some  instances, 
to  essential  or  expressed  oils.  Alkalies  and  acids  also  must 
fonieliiiies  be  employed  before  its  solution  can  be  ejected.  Now, 
it  can  easily  be  conceived,  that  when  it  is  in  complicated  combi¬ 
nation  with  resins,  gums,  tannin,  and  the  like,  the  operation  of 
tlifferent  chemical  agents  may  be  required  its  for  separation  ;  bat, 
when  once  the  separation  is  eflected,  it  ought  to  exhibit  common 
properties  ;  otherwise,  it  can  never  be  esteemed  a  distinct  prin¬ 
ciple.  Dr.  Ure  seems  to  take  a  similar  view  of  Uie  subject, 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  tlie  colouring  matter  of 
linen,  in  the  article  Bleaching.  He  has  given  an  article,  how¬ 
ever,  oil  the  Bitter  Frincii*le,  which  is  open  to  the  same  ob¬ 
jections  as  lie  against  the  Colouring  Princinle. 

On  turning  to  the  article  Enamel,  we  discovered  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  ty|>ographical  error,  not  noticed  in  the  Errata.  The  lieail- 
in^  of  die  article  is  omitteil,  and,  apparently,  a  paragraph  or 
more.  As  it  now  stands,  it  appears  as  a  continuation  of  Uie 
irticle  Emulsion,  which  is  also  imjierfect. — VVe  are,  on  tlie 
whole,  well  pleased  with  the  arrangement  of  the  articles.  In 
the  article  Acid,  however,  Dr.  Uro  has,  we  think  injudiciously, 
included  an  account  of  all  the  acids,  instead  of  distributing 
them  through  the  alphabet,  which  has  swelled  the  article  to 
nearly  a  hundred  pages,  about  an  eighth  of  the  whole  work. 

There  are  a  few  other  obvious  improvements  whicli  we  beg 
leave  to  suggest,  in  the  event  of  a  new  edition,  derived  from 
other  Dictionaries  on  a  similar  plan.  One  of  these  would  be, 
^  practice  adopted  in  Brewster's  Encyclo|iedia,  and  since 
followed  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  bis  Surgical  Dictionary  ;  of  referring, 
nt  the  close  of  each  important  article,  to  the  works  of  best 
iuthority  where  more  particular  details  may  be  found  than  con- 
^1  with  the  circumscribed  columns  of  a  Dictionary.  Dr.  Ure, 
tn  his  Introduction,  seems  to  have  some  objection  against  re¬ 
ferences  to  works,  as  being  a  mark  of  pedantry  which  is  better 
avoided .  The  references,  however,  which  we  recomiueod  on  the 
plan  of  Cooper,  are  very  diflerciit  from  pedantic  references  in- 
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a  ilnplay  of  rradin^.  Those  aro  very  easily  mtat« 
facluretl  Hithoot  iiiiioh  trouble  of  roailini^.  But,  in  a  prc.lb!«ii| 
hook  of  reference,  u  notice  of  the  chief  authors  in  whicn  immv 
cxtcfMive  infonnation  may  be  procureil,  appendeti  to  each  of  tW 
loii^^r  articlea,  appears  to  us,  if  not  in€)is|>ensible,  yet,  of  aic. 
lit  vocal  utility. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  Dr.  Ure’s  Dictionary  ii  df. 
eifletlly  superior  to  most  works  of  the  kinri.  He  has  aeUlo« 
barely  copied  the  Inns^ia^  of  his  authorities,  but  has  apparently 
re-written  most  of  the  :irticlt*s  ;  a  practice  which  ^ives  norv 
uniformity  and  consistency  to  a  work  of  this  kind,  than  copying 
without  alteration,  one  article  from  one  author,  and  anotlier  from 
another,  at  the  hazard  of  introrlucin^  dillerent  or  even  coatm- 
dii'tory  opinions.  Most  of  the  purely  chemical  part,  liowever,  it 
drawn,  with  little  ehani^e  in  the  expression,  from  8ir  H.  Davy's 
Khsnents  ;  and  *  for  whatever  is  valuable  in  the  mineraloip^ 

*  department,  tlic  rt^der  is  ultimately  iiidebte<l  to  Profe«or 
‘  Jameson,*  fn>m  whose  excellent  system,  the  chief  |mrt  of  Iht 
ilescriptiuiis  of  mineral  species,  is  abrid^b  The  mineralofpad 
articles  form  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  work.  The  extended 
dissertations  on  Caloric^  Combuniion^  Deic, 

Electricity^  </at,  Lighi^  and  Tkermometer^  are  oriitiaal,  and 
do  f^eat  credit  to  Uie  Author.  Tlie  article  on  Eqttivaknti 
fChemiraiJ,  is  also  new,  and  highly  valuable,  as  are  tlie 
additions  to  the  article  Attraction,  On  the  wbole,  wo  coai- 
dently  recommend  this  Dictionary  to  meilicul  students,  roanufac- 
tiin^rs,  n&^riciiltiirists,  and  mineralogists,  as  tlie  most  useful  work 
on  Chemistry,  which  they  can  |>ossess ;  and  we  have  no  dookt 
that,  in  popularity,  it  will  soon  rank  with  Cooper*s  Surgical 
Dictionary,  and  Thotnas's  Practice  of  Physic. 

Art.  V.  1.  The  Nattiral  History  of  Ants  ;,hy  M.  P.  1  labor.  Trana-  i 
luted  from  the  French,  witli  additional  Notei,  by  J.  li.  JohuMO. 
M.D.  F.U.S.  Piroo.  pp.  xlvi,  31)8.  London.  18t^. 

*2.  Xcvj  Observations  on  the  Natural  History  Bees ;  by  Franca 
Huber.  Translated  from  Uic  Original.  Second  Edition,  1^- 
London. 

1  NSTE.VD  of  being  surprised  at  the  brilliant  discoveries  wkkk 
have,  from  ttme  to  time,  been  made  in  natural  history,  eov  it 
ready  to  feel  some  astonihhiBent  at  the  slow  progressi  of  a  sciuuct 
which  riH:|uires  little  previous  preparation  beyond  a  ready  gkinot 
and  an  observant  liabit.  The  admiration  of  nature  oo  a  Uff^ 
scale,  is  a  universal  feeling ;  and  to  have  no  relish  for  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  the  wild,  the  grand,  in  scenery,  argues  a  deficiency  *ui  oM 
ol'  the  most  common  endowments  of  civilized  man.  But  Uu* 
broad  lUdil  of  vision  and  inquiry,  swarms  with  minute  and 
teresting  objects  which  have  richly  rqiaid  the  curiosity  of  1|h^ 
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wlio  httve  made  inquiailioii  into  tH^ir  |>ocuUanti('a,  and  wliiuli  y«c 
•rt'ord  an  am]>lc  ruiifir^'  exerct^  both  of  8U|»erlk3ial  and  of 

dose  research.  It  has  not  unfrequcntly  lia^nod,  tliaX  a  moMy 
ci^tnal  observation  has  led  to  a  t>erttfs  of  iNveslif^attons  iHacii 
hire  laid  o|>eii  some  of  the  most  mysteisous  laws  ol*  physical 
evolution.  It  is  in  this  way  that  every  individual  lias  it  ia  Inh 
power  to  confer  obli^tions  on  philospfdiy,  by  ttm^dy  availing 
himself  of  the  easy  op |»ort unities  within  his  reach.  And  if 
persons  of  leisure  would  attacdi  tliemselves  to  some  porsait  •of 
this  kind,  a  collection  of  inoiioG^phs  mii^hi  than  lx*  Conned, 
which  would  supply  the  systematic  naturalist  with  some  of  his 
richest  materials.  When  the  Messrs,  llul>er  h(>^an  their  interest- 
inij  courses  of  ex|>eriraent,  they  were  in  possession  of  «io  adran- 
ta^os  but  such  ns  are  common  to  persons  of  liberal  edtieation. 
Vet,  by  steadily  pursuing  one  main  tiack  of  attentive  and 
jadidmis  observation,  they  have,  cacdi  in  his  reajmetive  path, 
thrown  new  lig^ht  on  some  of  the  most  imerestinjt  tiepartinenls 
of  natural  science  ;  they  have  disclosed  new  proofs  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  lH*nHict*nce  of  the  groat  Organizer  of  existecH*e  5  and 
tlK‘y  have  dissected  out  new  ramihoations  of  that  grand  system 
of  intdiigeiice  wdiich,  wliile  in  its  fulness  and  prevoilenoe  it 
resides  in  man  ns  die  loid  of  the  creation,  actuates,  in  various 
dej^rws  of  energy,  all  flic  tribes  of  animation  from  llie  cle|>hiivt 
to  the  mite. 

'Hie  singular  and  half-rational  |K>lities  of  tlie  Bee  anti  of  the 
Ant,  have  at  all  limes  excited  tlie  curiosity  both  of  tlic  scientilic 
ind  of  the  common  observer  of  nature.  The  former,  ia  particular, 
h?  itfj  regular  system  of  architecture,  and  by  the  evident  atgas 
of  forecast  and  combination  displayed  in  its  social  hna 

wpjdied  some  of  the  strongest  arguments  on  the  side  of  those 
who  are  disposed  to  concede  to  the  lower  families  of  the  animal 
creation,  the  |K>sscsHion  of  reasoning  faculty  as  a  principle  of 
ictioii.  Its  }>eoulmr  qualities  and  valuable  productions  hawe 
entitled  it  to  close  ami  accurate  investigation  ;  and  philooophera 
td*  high  fame  have  bestowed  much  of  their  time  ia  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  its  manners  and  instincts,  Sw’ainmerdam  and  Reaantur 
t^jdoyed  themselves  in  these  researches  ;  aod  ogbers  of  iidcrior 
note,  as  Wildman,  Riem,  Hattorf,  and  Hhirach,  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  successful  prosecutiofi'Of  practical  ohterva- 
tiona  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  to  the  latter,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  two  of  the  most  important  discoveries  fM>niieote4 
^li  the  economy  of  bees.  He  first  established  the  fact,  tliat 
the  workers  are  all  of  the  female  sex,  and  ascertained  the  roela- 
morphosis  of  the  larvci  of  tlie  labourer  into  the  queen,  merely 

the  substitution  of  different  food,  and  the  enlargement  of  dm 
connnon  into  a  royal  cdl.  When  all  the  queenn  are  wi^rawn 
from  a  hive,  a  certain  ntimbcf  of  the  worms  of  tlie  wofkiag  hat 
VoL.  XV.  N.  s.  2  M 
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mre  invariably  aelecteil  by  die  community  for  the  purpo^  of  ivp. 
plying  the  lieficiency  ;  the  apartmenU  are  extended,  a 
stimulating  nouriahroeiit  is  supplietl,  and  a  mode  of  treiiioc^ 
adapted  which  never  fails  of  the  desired  effect  Whence 
this  complete  alteration  of  habit  and  routine  in  these  tagadoai 
insects  ?  W'heoce  this  shrewd  adaptation  of  new  measursi  to 
unusual  exit^ncies  ?  VVe  may  amuse  ourselves  witli  appljia|^ 
cfuuiut  epithets  to  rational  actions  ;  but  we  cannot  thus  annibiltie 
their  rationality.  Such  conduct  in  man  is  admitted  to  be  tbe 
result  of  reason  and  knowledge  :  why  should  it  be  denie<l  in  tbe 
ease  of  bees  ?  When  the  ant,  having  built  the  walls  of  its  apart¬ 
ment,  springs  its  little  arch  to  form  the  ceiling,  and  finding  tbit 
she  has  failed  in  rightly  estimating  the  point  of  junction,  rua 
the  whole  to  construct  it  afresh — what  is  this  but  reason  }  Not 
human  reason  indeed,  nor  accountable  knowledge,  but  still  i 
spark  of  that  ethereal  essence  which  pervades  all  sentient  eiist- 
ence  as  its  light  and  guide. 

The  merit  of  by  far  the  most  important  and  connected  seriei  d 
discoveries  relating  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  bees,  is  due  to  tbe 
talents  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Francis  Huber,  who,  tliougb  if- 
flicteii  with  that  severest  of  bodily  privations,  loss  of  sight,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded,  by  the  agency  of  assistants  and  domestics  under  his  penostl 
direction,  in  verifying,  correcting,  and  extending  former  experi¬ 
ments,  and  in  ascertaining  a  great  number  of  additional  (acU, 
until  he  has  given  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  this  branch  of  eolo- 
iDology.  His  simple  but  admirable  invention  of  the  box-bivc, 
opening  on  hinges  in  narrow  compartments,  has  enabled  him  to 
watch  the  most  secret  movements  of  his  swarms  ;  and  a  nuisber 
of  well-conceived  contrivances  have  given  him  the  roetns  of 
witnessing  transactions  lullierto  considered  as  beyond  the  rtii(tr 
of  ins|)ection.  His  observations  on  the  fecundation  of  tbr 
queen,  have  completely  cleared  up  that  hitherto  mysterioui 
t>oint.  He  has  established  the  fact,  that  tbe  egg  is  not  coavey^l 
tiy  the  worker,  hut  deposited  in  its  cell  by  the  mother;  aisi 
when  he  compelled  the  queen  to  drop  them  ^  at  random,*  tbe 
eggs  were  eaten  by  the  labourers.  He  was,  if  we  rightly  under¬ 
stand  the  passage,  previously  to  his  total  loss  of  sight,  an  ictoil 
spectator  of  the  annual  massacre  of  the  males;  and  be  bt^ 
ascertained  some  curious  particulars  respecting  the  effect!  of 
retarded  impregnation  on  the  progeny  of  the  queen.  He  seeon 
to  have  left  nothing  for  future  discovery  io  his  verification  of  tbe 
various  circumstances  connected  with  swarming,  and  be  bt^ 
supplied  a  considerable  collection  of  interesting  illustration!  of 
tbe  habits  of  the  queen  through  all  the  stages  of  her  bUtory. 
These  singular  animals  feel  the  most  implacable  hostility  towsrdi 
each  other.  W  ben  the  royal  cells  send  forth  tlieir  tenants,  tb^ 
engage  immediately  in  murderous  conflict ;  but  when,  u  b 
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uiually  (he  case,  one  of  the  otieens  is  first  excludeil,  slie  proceeds 
without  delay  to  the  still  closed  receptacles,  and  destroys  her 
ffflbryo  rivals. 

<  In  one  of  our  thinnest  hives*  two  queens  led  their  cells  almost  at 
the  same  moment.  Whenever  they  observed  each  other,  they  rushed 
together,  apparently  with  great  fury,  and  were  in  such  a  position  that 
the  antennx  of  each  was  (were)  seized  by  the  teeth  of  the  other: 
the  head,  breast,  and  belly  of  the  one,  were  opposed  to  the  head* 
breast,  and  belly  of  the  other ;  the  extremity  of  their  bodies  had 
only  to  he  curved  that  they  might  be  reciprocally  pierced  with  the 
lUBgf,  and  both  fall  dead  togeUier.  But  it  seems  as  if  nature  has 
not  ordained  that  both  combatants  should  perish  in  the  duel ;  but 
rather  that,  when  finding  tliemselves  in  the  situation  described,  they 
ibould  fly  at  that  moment  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  Thus,  when 
these  two  rivals  felt  the  extremities  about  to  meet,  they  disengaged 

themselves  and  each  fled  away . A  few  minutes  afler  the  two  queens 

separated,  their  terror  ceased,  and  they  again  be^n  to  seek  eacli 
other.  Immediately  on  coming  in  sight,  they  rushed  together,  seized 
one  another,  and  resumed  exactly  their  former  position.  The  result 

of  this  rencounter  was  the  same . At  last,  tne  queen  which  was 

either  the  strongest  or  the  most  enraged*  darted  on  her  rival  at  a 
moment  when  unpcrceivcd,  and  with  her  teeth  caught  the  origin  of 
the  wing;  then  rising  above  her,  brought  the  extremity  of  her 
owo  body  under  the  belly  of  the  other ;  and  by  this  means  easily 
pierced  her  with  the  sting.  Then  she  withdrew  her  sting  after  losing 
(loosing)  hold  of  the  wing.  The  vanquished  queen  fell  down, 
dra^d  herself  languidly  along,  and,  her  strength  failing,  she  soon 
expired/ 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  working  bees  appear  to  take  an’ 
intense  interest  in  these  quarrels.  When  the  queens  separate, < 
they  impede  their  flight  by  seixtng  their  limbs,  and  only  liberate 
them  when  they  prepare  to  renew  the  conflict.  The  circum- 
stances  ire  precisely  similar  when  a  strange  queen  is  introduced 
isto  a  hive :  she  is  immediately  surround^  by  part  of  the  bees, 
while  another  division  encloses  the  queen  regnant ;  the  rivals  are 
brought  in  sigtit  of  each  other,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  recede 
until  one  has  fallen. 

We  regret  that  this  valuable  and  interesting  little  book  lias 
not  been  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  iudiscriminate  perusal. 
Its  ittraetive  and  important  details  adapt  it  in  a  peculiar  roao- 
uer  for  the  use  and  gratification  of  the  young ;  but  there  are 
f^ain  particulars  which,  however  necessary  to  pbiiosopliical 
inquiry,  arc  too  minute  aod  distinct  to  be  with  propriety  pre- 
^ted  to  the  minds  of  youth.  On  this  point,  we  have  old- 
IsshioncMl  notions  which  would  have  led  us  strongly  to  reoom- 
^n<*n<l  the  publication  of  the  elucidations  to  which  we  allude,  ua« 
the  veil  of  a  learned  language. 

The  memoir  on  Ants  is  by  the  sun  of  the  Author  of  the  former 
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work.  It  exhibits  Uic  results  of  an  extensive  and  nrell-coailuotcd 
Heries  of  researches  into  Uie  habits  of  that  industrious  race  of 
insects.  Their  character,  their  social  economy,  their  wars,  atd 
their  alliances  arc  described  in  a  very  distinct  and  a(;reeable 
manner;  and  the  book  has  had  the  f^ood  fortune  of  falling  hito 
the  liands  of  an  etfective  editor,  who,  in  addition  to  a  re!<|)ect* 
ably  cxccuUmI  translation,  has  increased  the  value  of  his  origioal 
by  instructive  notes.  The  title  is,  liowcver,  soinewliat  too 
comprehensive ;  since  the  work  refers  mainly  to  such  varietki 
of  the  Ant  as  cuiue  immeiliately  uiuler  the  Author's  inspectioi, 
while  those  which  inhabit  other  climes  and  countries,  are  oaW 
incidentally  and  partially  adverteil  to.  In  nothiii|g  are  the  skill  anil 
industry  of  this  wonderful  insect  more  remarkable,  thaninthecoa- 
Htruetioiiof  their  habitations.  The  Fallow  Ant  covers  its  nest  with 
leaves,  sticks,  nnd  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  materials,  disposed 
apparently  in  confusion,  hut  really  with  the  utmost  care, and insoch 
a  manner  as  eircKrtually  to  defend  it  ai;ainst  the  entrance  of  its  rDe< 
mics,  and  the  inclcinsiicics  of  the  sky.  During  the  day,  in  fine 
weather,  the  barriers  are  removed,  and  the  avenues  thrown  open 
for  the  free  passage  of  the  bustling  inhabitants  :  as  eveuisg 
approaches,  the  defences  are  replaced,  the  l>arricades  strength¬ 
ened,  the  guards  stationetl,  and  every  thing  is  securetl,  while 
Uie  bhcltereil  citizens  enjoy  their  repose.  The  interior  is  dis¬ 
tributed  into  halls  and  galleries  constructed  of  earth  tempered 
with  rain-water.  The  *•  hill*  of  the  Mason  Ant  is  built  on  the 
same  general  principles,  but  with  more  regularity  and  compact¬ 
ness  :  it  contains  sometimes  not  fewer  than  forty  stories,  hsif 
above  ground,  and  an  equal  portion  below  the  surface.  Some 
tribes  display  the  utmost  sagacity  in  availing  themselves  of  uy 
accidental  position  of  blades  of  grass,  stalks  of  corn,  or  other 
slight  materials,  in  the  formation  of  their  lodges.  Slioukl  one 
of  tliese  shrewd  creatures  find  two  fragments  of  straw  lying  st 
right  angles,  it  makes  usn  of  tlumi  as  the  beams  and  joists  of 
its  little  chamber,  and  filling  up  the  spaces  with  inoialcocd 
earth,  soon  completes  a  new  apartment. 

*  'Hioso  anu  who  lay  the  foundation  of  a  wall,  a  chamber,  or  gil* 
Icry,  from  working  separately,  occasion  now  and  then  a  want  of  coin¬ 
cidence  in  the  parts  of  the  same  or  different  objects.  Such  example* 
are  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  but  they  by  no  means  embarraw 
them.  NVbiit  follows  proves  that  the  workman  on  discovering  bis  cfror» 
knew  how’  to  rectify  it. 

‘  A  wall  had  been  erected  with  the  view  of  sustaining  a  vauh^ 
ceiling,  still  incomplete,  that  had  been  projected  from  the 
the  opposite  chamber.  The  workman  who  began  constructing 
given  it  too  little  elevation  to  meet  the  opposite  partition  upon  wbk* 
it  was  to  riwt.  Had  it  been  continued  on  the  original  plan,  it 
UifiJiibly  liuvc  met  the  wall  at  about  unc-hoif  of  its  hciglu,  and 
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nai  necessary  ta  aYoiJ.  This  stale  of  tblnga  ?cry  forcibly  cUiniQ<) 
nlj  sttenlioo ;  when  one  of  the  ants,  armi^  at  the  place»  and  viaitbg 
the  works,  appeared  to  be  struck  by  the  difficulty  which  proaeati^Us 
»clf ;  but  this  It  soon  obviated,  by  taking  down  tne  codbg  and  raiami 
(be  waH  uMn  which  it  reposed.  It  then,  in  «iy  presence*  constnacted 
a  new  ceiling  witli  tlie  fragments  of  the  former  one/  pp.  40— 4  K 

The  Timber  Ants  oonalruct  their  nests  in  the  trunk  or  reolf 
of  trees,  which  they  excavate  into  innumerable  stories,  eadi 
consisting  of  many  chambers  and  passages.  The  floora  and 
iTilings  are  reduceil  to  the  thinness  of  card,  and  assume,  pro* 
bsbtj  by  the  action  of  the  formic  acid,  a  btackiah  hue.  This 
Utter  circumstance  is,  however,  peculiar  to  one  species  ouly. 

Fiodiiig  that  it  was  impossible,  while  confining  liimseir  to  tiie 
coniinoii  modes  of  observation,  to  make  himself  acquainted  witli 
the  interior  economy  of  the  ant-hill,  Mr.  Huber  contrived  sn^ 
apparatus  which,  with  some  management,  enabled  him  to  wit- 
nos  alt  the  dincrent  movements  and  processes  of  his  ants, 
lie  watched  the  successive  stages  of  their  existence,  tho 
modes  of  nurture  and  feeding,  and  the  varying  habits  of  lUs- 
tinct  species.  By  these  means,  he  has  established  a  chsio  of 
facts  which  atfords,  if  not  a  complete,  a  satisfactory  and  con* 
nated  history  of  the  Ant  in  its  general  character  and  manners, 
tml  which  siip])!!!^  a  framework  that  other  inquirers  may  more 
easily  till  up.  Among  the  objects  to  which  he  more  si>ecially  di¬ 
rect^  Ills  attention,  was  the  ascertainment  of  the  modes  of  com- 
miinication  between  the  individuals  of  these  little  cominunities.’ 
In  illustration  of  tliis  point,  he  describes  the  following  amusing 
scene. 

*  Tlic  feet  of  the  artificial  ant-hill,  or  rocAe,  were  plunged  in  ves¬ 
sels  constantly  filled  with  water;  this  expedient,  original^  adopted 
to  arrest  the  passage  of  the  ants,  proved  to  them  a  fruitful  source  of, 
ileliglit,  for  tney  there  slaked  their  thirst  (like  butterflies,  bees,  and 
other  insects),  during  the  great  heal  of  summer.  One  day,  whilst 
they  H  ere  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  rucht,  occupicnl  in  lickmg  up 
the  little  drops  which  filtered  between  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  (which 
they  preferred  to  the  taking  it  from  the  baton  itseh',)  I  arousod  myself 
in  disturbing  them.  This  trifling  experiment  gave  rise  to  a  scene . 
vhich  appeared  conclusive.  The  greater  part  of  the  ants  immediately 
^cmied  the  leg  of  the  ruche  ;  a  few,  however,  remained,  whom  tny 
presi'ncc  had  not  alanned,  and  who  continued  oarousing.  But  one 
of  tliose  who  had  regained  the  ruchc^  came  back  and  approached  one 
of  its  companions,  who  appeared  fully  absorbed  in  the  pleasure  of 
di  inking ;  it  pushed  it  with  its  mandibles  several  times  successively,  rais¬ 
ing  and  lowering  its  head  alternately,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  driv¬ 
ing  it  off.  The  officious  ant  then  reached  anotlier,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  same  office,  and  endeavoured  to  drive  it  off  also,  by  striking 
the  abdomen  behind ;  but  seeing  that  it  did  not  appear  to,  or  would 
uadcrsUind  its  mcaoing,  it  approached  the  corslet,  and  gave  it 
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work.  It  cxliibits  tlie  results  of  an  extensWe  and  well-coailuoted 
series  of  researches  into  tlie  habits  of  that  industrious  race  of 
insects.  Their  character,  their  social  economy,  their  wars,  ud 
their  alliances  arc  described  in  a  very  distinct  and  at^reeiUe 
manner ;  and  the  book  has  had  the  ^ood  fortune  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  an  etfective  editor,  who,  in  addition  to  a  res|>ect* 
ably  cxecute<l  translation,  has  increased  the  value  of  his  origioii 
by  instructive  uutes.  The  title  is,  however,  soinewliat  too 
€X)mprehcusivc  ;  since  the  work  refers  mainly  to  such  varietki 
of  the  Ant  as  cuiue  immediately  under  the  Author's  inspeciioa, 
while  those  which  inhabit  oilier  climes  and  countries,  are  only 
incidentally  and  partially  adverteil  to.  I  n  nothing  are  the  skill  inil 
industry  of  this  wonderful  insect  more  remarkable,  than  in  the  cos- 
Htruetioiiof  their  habitations.  The  Fallow  Ant  covers  its  nest  with 
leaves,  sticks,  nnd  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  materials,  disposed 
apparently  in  eonfusion,  hut  really  with  the  utmost  care, and insach 
a  manner  as  eir(*ctually  to  defend  it  against  the  entrance  of  its  ene¬ 
mies,  and  the  Inclemencies  of  the  sky.  During  the  day,  in  fine 
weather,  the  barriers  are  removed,  and  the  avenues  thrown  open 
for  the  free  passage  of  the  bustling  inhabitants  :  as  evening 
approaches,  the  defences  are  replaced,  the  barricades  strength¬ 
ened,  the  guards  stationetl,  and  every  thing  is  securctl,  while 
tlie  bhelteroii  citizens  enjoy  their  repose.  The  interior  is  dis- 
trihuU*d  into  halls  and  galleries  constructed  of  earth  tempered 
with  rain-water.  The  hill*  of  the  Mason  Ant  is  built  on  the 
same  general  principles,  hut  with  more  regularity  and  coinpict- 
ness :  it  contains  sometimes  not  fewer  than  forty  stories,  bsif 
above  ground,  and  an  equal  portion  below  the  surface.  Soioe 
tribes  display  the  utmost  sagacity  in  availing  themselves  of  say 
accidental  position  of  blades  of  grass,  stalks  of  corn,  or  other 
slight  materials,  in  the  formation  of  their  lodges.  SlioukI  one 
of  these  shrewd  creatures  find  two  fragments  of  straw  lying 
right  angles,  it  makes  use  of  them  as  the  beams  and  joists  oC 
iU  little  ohamher,  and  filling  up  the  spaces  with  moistened 
oarth,  soon  completes  a  new  apartment.  ' 

*  Those  anu  who  lay  the  foundation  of  a  wall,  a  chamber,  orgsl* 
lory,  from  working  separately,  occasion  now  and  then  n  want  of  coin¬ 
cidence  in  the  parts  of  the  same  or  different  objects.  Such  example* 
are  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  but  they  by  no  means  cmbairtf* 
them.  What  follows  proves  that  the  workman  on  discovering  his  error, 
knew*  how  to  rectify  it. 

‘  A  wall  had  boon  erected  with  the  view  of  sustaining  a 
ceiling,  still  incomplete,  that  had  been  projected  from  the  wall  ot 
the  opposite  chamber.  The  workman  who  began  constructing  it# 
piven  it  loo  little  elevation  to  luccl  the  opposite  partition  upon  whica 
It  was  to  ri'St.  Hud  it  been  continued  on  the  original  plan,  it  mart 
infallibly  have  met  the  wall  at  about  onc-hoif  of  its  height,  and 
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n€Ci\^sary  ta  avoid.  Thb  state  of  things  very  forcihly  cUnic^ 


tclf;  but  tDis  It  soon  ooviaica,  oy  caking  down  me  ceumg  ana  raising 
the  wall  upon  which  it  reposed.  It  then,  in  «iy  presence*  constructs^ 
a  new  ceiling  witli  Uic  fragments  of  the  former  one/  pp.  40 — H. 

Tlie  Timber  Ants  construct  their  nesta  in  the  trunk  or  roolf 
of  trees,  which  they  excavate  into  innumerable  stories,  each, 
cim^isting  of  many  chambers  and  passages.  The  floors  and 
iTilings  are  rcduceil  to  the  thinness  of  card^  and  assume,  pro-, 
bsbly  by  the  action  of  tlie  formic  acid,  a  blackish  hue.  This 
litter  circumstance  is,  however,  peculiar  to  one  s|>ecie8  only. 

Fioding  that  it  was  impossible,  while  confining  himself  to  Uie 
coniinoii  modes  of  observation,  to  make  himself  acquainted  witli 
the  interior  economy  of  the  ant-hill,  Mr.  Huber  contrived  an 
apparatus  which,  with  some  management,  enabled  him  to  wit-* 
ness  alt  the  diflerent  movements  and  processes  of  his  ants, 
lie  watched  the  successive  stages  of  their  existonce,  the 
modes  of  ntirture  and  feeding,  and  the  varying  habits  of  dis¬ 
tinct  species.  By  these  means,  he  has  established  a  chain  of 
facts  which  atfords,  if  not  a  complete,  a  satisfactory  and  con¬ 
nected  history  of  the  Ant  in  its  general  character  and  inaniiers, 
and  which  supiilii^  a  framework  that  other  inquirers  may  more 
easily  fill  up.  Among  the  objects  to  which  he  more  specially  di¬ 
rected  his  attention,  was  the  ascertainment  of  the  moiics  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  individuals  of  these  little  cominunities.’. 
In  illustration  of  this  point,  he  describes  the  following  amusing 


scene. 


*  Tlic  feet  of  the  artificial  ant-hill,  or  ruchff  were  plunged  in  ves¬ 
sels  constantly  filled  with  water;  this  expedient,  originally  adopted 
to  arrest  the  passage  of  the  ants,  proved  to  them  a  fruitful  source  of. 
delight,  for  tney  there  slaked  their  thirst  (like  butterflies,  bees,  and 
other  insects),  during  the  great  heat  of  summer.  One  day,  whilst 
they  were  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  racAs,  occupied  in  licking  up 
the  little  drops  which  filtered  between  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  (wbicn 
they  preferred  to  the  taking  it  from  the  bason  itseH',)  I  amused  myself 
in  disturbing  them.  This  trifling  experiment  gave  rise  to  a  scene . 
vbich  appeared  conclusive.  The  greater  port  of  the  antsimmedialely 
nsccmled  the  leg  of  the  ruche  ;  a  few,  however,  rciuamad,  whom  my 
presi'ncc  had  not  alarmed,  and  who  continued  carousing.  But  otic 
of  tliose  who  had  regained  the  ruclkc^  came  back  and  appioached  one 
of  its  companions,  who  appeared  fully  absorbed  in  the  pleasure  of 
di inking ;  it  pushed  it  with  its  mandibles  several  times  successively,  rais¬ 
ing  and  lowering  its  head  alternately,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  driv¬ 
ing  it  ofk  The  officious  ant  then  reached  another,  who  was  eng^cd 
in  the  same  office,  and  endeavoured  to  drive  it  off  olso,  by  striking 
the  ulidomen  behind ;  but  seeing  that  it  did  not  appear  to,  or  would 
*HK,  uadersUnd  its  mcaoing,  it  approached  the  corslet,  and  gave  it 
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two  or  three  blows  witli  the  end  of  its  rotndibles.  Tlie  ant,  being  k 
len^h  apprised  of  the  necessity  of  withdrawing,  passed  precipitateft 
to  the  bell-glass ;  a  third,  warned  in  the  same  manner,  and  bjd^ 
same  ant,  quickly  refined  its  habitation ;  but  a  fourth,  who  remsio. 
ed  alone  at  the  water’s  edge,  would  not  retire,  notwithstanding  nume¬ 
rous  proofs  of  the  solicitude  of  which  it  was  the  object it  appeared 
to  pay  no  attention  to  the  reiterated  blows  of  its  friendly  monitor, 
who  at  length  seized  it  by  one  of  its  legs,  and  dragged  it  rather  roughly. 
The  toper,  however,  returned,  keeping  his  large  pincers  extended 
with  all  the  appearance  of  rage,  and  again  stationed  himself  to  quaf 
the  delightful  heverape  ;  but  its  companion  would  give  it  no  quarter ; 
coming  in  front,  it  seized  it  by  its  mandibles,  and  dragged  it  very  rspid- 
ly  into  the  ant-hill.’  pp.  148-^150. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  history  of  the 
Ant,  is  to  be  found  in  the  connexion  subsisting  between  it  sod 
the  puceron  tribe  of  insects.  The  latter  are  to  the  former,  what 
his  herds  of  milch  cattle  arc  to  man  :  they  arc  collected  and 
guarded  by  the  Ant  with  the  utmost  care,  and  the  sweet  glutinous 
excretion  ejected  by  these  Aphides,  supplies  the  little  labourer 
with  his  principal  nutriment.  51  r.  Huber  found  these  iniinsls 
in  various  situations  near  the  different  ant-bills  ;  frequently  it 
the  roots  of  plants,  sometimes  in  the  nests  tbcrosclvcs,  but  al¬ 
ways  treated  with  the  most  solicitous  attcHtion,  carried  off  by  the 
ants  on  the  approach  of  danger,  and  in  all  respects  exhibiting 
the  appearance  of  complete  subserviency  to  the  control  of  their 
owners.  ’  Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  ants  were  a  pai* 

‘  toral  tribe  ?'  The  ant  docs  not  find  it  necessary  to  wait  for  the 
regnlar  |>oriud  of  producing  this  liquicL  When  hungry,  he  strolb 
among  bis  insect  cattle,  strikes  one  of  them  gently  but  rapidly 
with  hit  antennse,  and  the  signal  is  always  obeyed  when  the 
puceron  has  not  been  previously  exhausted  by  other  milkert.  It 
is  a  striking  coincidence,  that  Uie  ant  and  the  puceron  bt  coiae 
torpid  at  precisely  the  same  reduction  of  temperature,  so  that 
when  the  former  revives  from  its  hybcrnal  sleep,  it  finds  its  nou- 
risher  awake  and  ready  for  its  supply.  The  eggs  of  the  Aphides 
receive  from  the  ant  the  same  care  and  attention  as  it  bestows  oo 
its  own  oHspring. 

Not  less  extraordinary  is  the  discovery,  the  creilit  of  which  b 
due  to  Mr.  Huber,  of  a  species  of  ant  which  attacks  the  nests  of 
other  species,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off*  their  young.  Tlic 
Ilufescent  Ant,  sometimes  called  by  "him  the  Amazon  and  the 
Ijt'gionary  from  its  exclusively  warlike  habits,  does  not  construct 
its  own  nest,  nor  tend  its  own  young,  except  in  cases  of  necessity. 
He  was  accidentally  directetl  to  this  discovery  by  observing,  iu 
1804,  a  close  column  of  this  tribe  traversing  the  road.  Attract* 
ed  by  tlie  sight,  he  traced  the  movements  of  the  insects,  and  saw 
them  approach  a  hill  tenaiiic<l  by  the  Ash -coloured  Ant,  and, 
after  a  ‘  short  but  obstinate  tun fliet,’  put  the  gai  riiou  to  flight 
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The  next  vtep  was  to  make  an  opening  with  their  teeth  in  the 
defences  of  the  nest,  and  to  enter  by  the  breach  ;  but  they  speedily 
n>(urne4i,  *  etch  bearing  oflT  in  its  mouth  a  larva  or  a  pupa/  with 
which  they  returned  to  tlieir  own  abode.  Dr.  Joliuson  infbnns 
ii«,  in  a  note,  that 

(  tlie  tactics  of  these  marauders  vary  with  the  enemy  they  have  to 
contend  with  ;  in  this  instance,  conscious  of  carrying  off  their  booty, 
without  furtlier  opposition  from  the  Ash-coloured  Ants,  tlie  army  no 
lonf^r  ki*eps  in  rank,  but  se|>arate8  into  straggling  parties,  each  has* 
tening  by  a  different  route,  to  deposit  their  spoil  in  the  common  trea¬ 
sury:  but,  when  these  intrepid  adventurers  attack  a  nest  of  mining 
ants,  and  return  successful,  they  are  then  obliged,  from  the  known 
spirit  and  courage  of  the  latter,  to  keep  close  order,  and  march  in  a 
body  to  the  very  ^tes  of  their  citadel :  as  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
they  arc  followed  and  harassed  the  whole  way  by  the  mining  ants,  who 
lease  no  exertion  untried  to  recover  their  treasure/  p.  251. 

Mr.  Huber  frequently  witnessed  these  expeditions,  and  minute¬ 
ly  noted  the  viirious  movements  which  preceded  and  followed 
them.  He  found  that  the  hills  of  the  Rufescent  or  martial  Ant, 
were  uniformly  inhabited  by  them  in  common  with  some  other 
species  of  their  own  race,  commonly  the  Ash*colourcd  kind ;  and 
that  while  the  former,  engaging  in  a  sort  of  slave-trade,  sup¬ 
plied  the  nest  with  the  larvae  of  *  negro*  labourers,  the  latter, 
when  they  attained  their  growth,  became  perfectly  domiciliated, 
took  charge  of  all  the  household  business,  welcomed  the  most- 
troopers  on  their  successful  return  from  their  predatory  forays, 
and,  in  one  remarkable  instance,  assailed  with  direct  violeoou  a 
party  which  came  back  empty-handed.  There  is  another  variety 
which  subsists  in  the  same  manner,  with  this  difference,  that, 
unlike  the  Rufescent  tribe,  while  it  ocoasionally  sets  out  oa 
plundering  excursions,  it  not  only  domesticates  with  its*  negroes,* 
but  assists  them  in  their  labours. 

Art.  VI.  1.  An  Appeal  to  the  IjsMature  and  the  Publk,  more  es¬ 
pecially  to  Dissentera  from  the  Established  Church,  of  every  De- 
uomination,  on  the  Tendency  of  Mr.  Brougham’s  Bill  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Poor.  By  James  Baldwin  Brown,  Esq.  LL.D.  Ac. 
8vo.  pp.  100.  Price  Ss.  London.  1821. 

2.  Christian  Remembrancer*  March  1821.— -Art.  Opposition  to  Mr. 
Brougham’s  Bill. 

IN  our  last  Number,  we  took  a  review  of  the  objections  which 
^  lie  against  Mr.  Brougham*s  BiU,  on  the  broad  ground  of  Its 
ioefliciency  as  a  measure  designed  to  extend  and  |)eri>e(uate  the 
benefits  of  Education ;  briefly  adverting,  at  the  same  time,  to  its 
iujurious  interference  with  the  interests  of  religious  liberty. 
The  economical  objections  wbicb|  after  all|  Mr.  Brougham  will 


i 
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find  tlie  i;rcate8t  diOii  ulty  in  disfiosins^  of  \o  flie  satKatiion  of 
ilie  country  gcntlfmcn,  and  whicli  ivill  )>robuhly  |n'oTf  fHtl 
the  Bill, — we  forbore  then  to  ent(T  into,  not  because  le 
were  innenaible  of  their  im|>ortanoe,  hut  bc*cau«ie  they  reUteto 
the  practtcabilUy  of  the  measure,  rather  than  to  its  IntriMit 
luerits^ 

Tl»e  arfi^amcDts  wc  employed,  were  directed  to  shew,  not 
ainiftly  Umt  Uio  proposed  measure  would  involve  a  sertouM 
i;ricvaiioe  to  a  larfi^c  portion  of  the  community,  hut  that  it  woaU 
aot  he  a  benefit  to  the  whole.  A  partial  inconvenience 
retpiire  to  be  sul>niitte<i  to  for  the  sake  of  a  fpreater  itoo<l  from 
Wliich  it  is  inseparable ;  hut,  for  the  inconvenience,  and  vcxitioa, 
and  positive  cost  W’hich  the  Education  Hill  would  inflict  wpon 
the  llissenters,  wc  endeavoured  to  shew  that  no  equivalent  or 
compensation  would  bo  ensured  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  advantug’o. 

'lo  press  the  economical  objections, — we  mean  those  which 
arise  out  of  tlio  hiirthensomc  nature  of  the  provisions  of  the  BiH, 
-^ttiig’litliavcsocmod  like  aii  ultompt  to  excite  a  cUmoor  a^iant 
llie  measure,  instead  of  a  temperate  discussion.  And  yet,  itk 
liii^dy  important  that  the  public  should  be  in  full  possession  of 
ail  the  bearings  of  the  Hill,  since  the  money  objections  are  mote 
eatiily  understood  by  many  persons,  and  come  more  direcll|f 
houH?,  tlinii  any  considerations  of  moral  expediency.  Hieborr 
fact,  that  Mr.  Iiix>u^hain*s  measure  would  entail  a  sciHMisburthfi 
on  the  already  over-burtheniHl  and  rapidly  accumulating  oovafy 
ratosj  that  it  would  add  another  vexatious  item  to  the  long  array 
of  taxes,  and  that  it  would  substitute^  to  a  great  extent,  for  ike 
voluntury  contribuiion$  of  the  rich^  the  forced  paymtnie  •/ 
ike  fHPvr^ — this  fact  will  spare  the  mvessity,  in  many  qunrim, 
of  any  laboiuretl  argumentation  to  prove  Uiat  tlie  legislauic 
quackery  of  the  Hill  ought  to  be  resisted. 

The  imblic  are  iuded>ted  to  Dr.  Baldwin  Brown  for  having, 


ill  his  full  and  able  analysis  of  the  Bill,  placed  ibis  fact  in  a  moit 
Htrikiag  point  of  view.  We  regret  only,  Uiat  be  has  mixeiiiip 
Uie  fi^iKTal  objections  too  much  with  the  objeetiuns  |>eculiar,  or 
chiedy  relating,  to  Disoeniers  from  ilio  Establishment.  Weregni 
that  lie  has  made  liis  appeal  so  directly  io  tkem^  heonuse  this  will 
tend  to  conlirm  the  false  impression  which  prevails  in  many  quarters, 
that  their  interests  only  are  threatened  by  the  propased  measure. 
The  activity  ot  the  Dissenters  in  opposing  it,  has  already  pro- 
duocil  an  effect  which  we  take  no  great  credit  to  ourselves  fw 
having  anticipatetl :  it  has  raised  up  a  party  among  the  Churcb* 
men  in  favour  of  the  measure.  There  arc  many  who  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  argue  thus  :  If  the  Dissenters  are  so  alarmed  at  the 
nperatiou  of  the  |>rojected  Bill,  it  musi  be  a  better  thing  for  oar 
tliurch  than  we  thouglit  it  was,  and  Mr.  Broughatn,  ttfhom  'st 
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btfc  so  lon§^  been  Tilifyin§^  as  a  radical,  must  lie  a  very  g^ooct 
«i>rt  of  man.  Thus,  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  they  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  what  the  sectaries  opfMMe,  must  be  p(oo<l.  A 
very  suikien  conversion  of  opinion — roiirh  more  sudden  than 
coosists  witli  their  theology— appears  to  have  been  effected  on 
(be  minds  of  certain  Journalists  to  whom  we  have  before  ad* 
verted,  by  this  process  of  reasoning.  It  is  really  amusing  ta 
notice  the  change  of  tone  which  is  apparent  in  the  last  Number 
of  (he  Christian  Retnetnbruncer,  in  an  article  whidi  has  for  its 
running  title,  *  OpponitioH  to  Mr.  BnmghanCn  Bill;*  the 
change  of  tone  in  s|)eaking  both  of  the  measure  and  its  origi¬ 
nator.  They  have  been  ‘  assurwl,  on  good  (iMthorify^  that  a 

*  teell^known  Diftnenter  has  pMiclg  declared,  that  Mr. 

*  Hrougliatii  himself,  in  all  the  pride  of  Ids  talents  and  his 

*  popularity,  shall  be  humbled  to  the  very  dust  before  tlie  migesty 

*  of  Schism.’  Now,  we  are  quite  aware  that  tlw're  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  foolish  Dissenters,  as  well  as  of  very  foolish  Church¬ 
men  ;  and  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves,  therefore,  to  deny 
that  some  one  of  these  tnay  have  made  a  speech  on  the  subject 
almost  as  foolish  os  that  which  is  here  invented  ;  but  that  these 
iti>rdi  can  have  been  used  by  a  Dissenter,  is  obviously  incre¬ 
dible,  since  no  Dissenter  woidd  have  talked  about  the  *  majesty 

*  of  schism.’  Rnt,  even  if  any  such  thing  in  snhstance  has  lieen 
publicly  said  by  any  *  well-known’  individual  belonging  to  the 
immense  body  of  the  Dissenters,  no  writer  who  liud  tlie  least 
regard  for  fairness  and  honesty^  would  have  betm  guilty  (»f  print¬ 
ing  that  speech,  on  liearsay,  as  a  specimen  of  the  feelings  of 
(be  Dissenters.  The  malignant  design  for  which  it  is  cited, 
shews  itself  in  the  comment  made  by  this  *  Christian  Remoin- 
‘  braiicer.* 

*  We  trust  that  his  (  Mr.  Brougham’s)  nerves  will  enable  him  to 
bear  this  threat  with  coolness  ;  and  we  conceive  that  the  threat  itself 
will  alone  be  suHicient  to  destroy  any  lingering  hope  that  he  may 
hitherto  have  cherished,  of  enlisting  the  Dis$enters  in  ttie  came 
Education!!*  Christian  Remembrancer.  Marcli.  p.  176. 

We  do  not  know  wbetlicr  IMr.  Rrougliam  is  in  the  habit  of 
wng  eiduT  (he  Christian  UtMiicinhrancTr  or  the  Eclectic  Re- 
>ie\v:  he,  probably,  has  no  lime  to  waste  upon  either.  But 
should  some  friend  point  out  to  him  (he  above  passage,  we  can 
liiswerfor  i(,  (hat  (he  threat  wdl  he  as  new  to  hitn  as  the  idea  of 
rnlisting  (he  Dissenters  in  a  cause  in  wliich  they  have,  from  the 
first,  bel  li  volunteers,  without  waiting  for  heat  of  drum  or  the 
king’s  bounty.  The  only  threat  which  the  Dissenters  could 
possibly  hold  out  to  Mr.  Brougham,  is  that  of  praying  the  Par- 
fisment  to  he  delivered  from  his  Bill  ;  a  constitutional  resource 
"bich  has  too  ollen  failed,  to  he  confidently  relied  upon,  and 
''bioh,  if  successful,  wouhl  leave  Mr.  Brougham  unhumbled  by 
VoL.  XV.  N,S.  2N 
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defeat.  Yet,  wbat  other  means  of  humbling  him  Disfieotm 
possess,  we  really  are  not  aware  of.  Tk('y  can  oppose  no  ub. 
Stacies  to  his  promotion  to  the  bi^iest  oflices  of  the  State.  Tke^ 
can  whisper  no  insinuations  against  him  in  the  ear  of  Prerogi. 
live.  They  cannot  bestir  themselves  even  to  prevent  his  retura 
to  the  next  Parliaiiieiit  for  the  county  of  WestinoreUiid,  Ko, 
Dissenters  are  too  feelingly  alive  to  their  want  of  political  iuHu. 
eiice,  to  think  of  terrifying  Mr.  llrougham  into  an  act  of  jus. 
tice  :  they  have  too  high  respect  for  his  understaiuliiig,  and  too 
iniich  policy,  were  there  no  other  reason,  to  a(lo^)t  this  coune. 
And  Mr.  Brougham  must  he  tpiite  aware  from  his  repealed  ia. 
terviews  with  many  of  the  most  respectable  Dissenters,  that  the 
repn^entation  of  the  Christian  Remembrancer  is  a  false  one. 

If  the  Dissenters  do  not  hope  to  terrify  Mr.  Brougham,  still 
less  can  they  entertain  the  insane  project  of  terrifying  the 
lature,  by  repeating  ‘  the  munopiirre,*  as  it  is  termed,  *  whicii 
*  was  played  oft'  against  Lord  Sidmouth*8  Bill.*  Mr.  William 
Smith,  and  Mr.  John  Wilks,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  are 
honoureil  with  this  Writer's  abuse,  cannot  have  overlooked  tbe 
essential  |)oinls  of  diflerence  between  tiie  two  cases  of  Lord 
Sidmouth's  Bill,  and  Mr.  Brougham's.  In  the  Ibrmer  case,  it 
was  iin|WTativc  on  the  Legislature  to  comply  with  the  prayer  d 
the  Petitioners,  because  tlic  proposed  measure  was  defended  by 
the  plea  of  their  supposed  concurrence,  and  because  that  concur¬ 
rence,  which  was  so  uneipii vocally  disproved,  could  alone  btie 
aflbnlod  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  interfering  with  their  cs- 
Ublished  rights.  In  the  present  case,  the  Dissenters  are  but 
one  party  concerned,  and  there  is  no  security,  'derived  from  their 
own  strength,  that  they  shall  not  share  the  fate  of  other  cltswn 
of  petitioners — the  agriculturists,  or  the  petitiouers  fora  reform 
in  the  representation.  Besides,  though  we  trust  the  time  will 
never  come,  when  petitioning  both  Houses  of  Parliament  will  be¬ 
come  absolutely  nugatory,  vet,  since  the  period  at  which  Lord 
Sidmouth  brought  forward  his  Bill,  considerable  pains  bare 
been  taken  to  counteract  the  due  operation  of  petitions,  by 
inculcating  the  doctrine,  that  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  is  as 
absolute  ns  its  authority  is  paramount ;  and  that  it  is  beneatb  the 
dignity  of  senators,  to  be  moved  by  petitions,  however  numerous, 
when,  by  virtue  of  being  mcmbei's  of  the  House  of  Comrooas, 
they  roust  be  so  much  belter  jmlges  of  every  subject  broupbl 
before  them,  than  any  persons  ‘  out  of  doors'  can  be.  Pc*** 
tions,  however,  still  have  some  weight ;  even  petitions  com¬ 
ing  from  Independents,  Methodists,  and  Quakers ;  and  should 
it  be  necessary,  we  trust  that  the  Dissenters  will  know  how 
temperately  to  avail  themselves  of  this  method  of  makiof 
their  voice  heard  against  the  proposed  Bill,  in  spite  of  every  at* 
tempt  to  deter  them  from  it  by  representing  it  eitlicr  factious 
or  useless.  Nor  can  wc  believe  that  the  insolent  recooQiDeatlt* 
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(wn  of  Uiis  Churchnian  vfill  meet  with  the  least  faTotir  from  any 
man  of  character,  namely,  ‘  that  if  the  great  body  of  Protestant 

*  Dissenters  should  |>ersist  in  a  systematic  and  factious  opposition 

*  to  tlie  principle  of  the  proposed  Bills,  the  opinions  of  that 
‘  body,  large  and  powerful  as  it  is,  ought  to  be  put  entirely  out 

*  of  tiic  question  ;  and  the  Legislature  should  proceed  as  if  no 

*  Midi  persons  were  in  existence.* 

Wc  have  already  bcistowed  more  attention  on  this  despicable 
attack,  than  the  quarter  from  which  it  proceeds  entitles  it  to;  but 
it  proHc'iits  so  striking  an  illustration  of  the  apirit  in  which  the 
jirovisions  of  Mr.  Brougham's  Bill  are  likely  to  lie  administered 
by  tlic  clerical  opponents  of  Dissenters,  into  whose  hands  the 
whole  power  would  be  thrown,  that  in  this  point  of  view  it  reads 
them  a  very  useful  lesson.  One  main  object  with  the  Writer 
appears  to  be,  to  throw  the  whole  creilit  of  originating  the  op- 
fiositioii  to  Mr.  Brougham's  Bill,  u|>on  *  the  fertile  genius  of 

*  Mr.  John  Wilks.*  Now  it  is  very  evident,  that  ho  is  not  so 
uninformed  on  this  point  as  to  he  unconscious  of  the  disin- 
ip^nuousnesH  (to  use  the  mildest  term)  of  this  proceeding.  For 
any  part  whicli  Mr.  John  Wilks  has  taken,  he  is,  we  dare  say, 
well  able  to  answer.  Had  he  slumbered  at  his  post,  he  would 
not  have  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  professional  and 
{personal  character.  But  whether  Mr.  John  Wilks  was  the  first, 
or  the  second,  or  the  twentieth,  to  detect  and  expose  the  excep¬ 
tionable  nature  of  Mr.  Brougham's  plan,  it  is  certain,  and  the 
Writer  knows  it,  that  the  main  opposition  has  not  proceederl 
from  him.  The  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  did  not  come  to  Mr.  Wilks,  to  consult  him  as  to  the 
bearings  of  the  Bill  upon  their  institutions.  That  large  and  re¬ 
spectable  body  of  the  Dissenters,  the  Society  of  Friends,  do  not 
employ  Mr.  Wilks  as  their  solicitor,  or  take  their  instructions 
from  hhn.  The  Deputies  to  protect  the  Civil  Rights  of 
Dissenters  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  same  Number 
of  the  Remembrancer,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  communicating 
with  Mr.  Wilks.  Nor,  finally,  does  either  ‘  the  Wesleyan  Con¬ 
ference,*  or  *  the  Red -cross-street  Association, *♦  draw  upon 
*  the  genius*  and  exertions  of  that  gentleman.  As  secretary  to 
fbe  Protestant  Society  for  the  protection  of  Religious  liberty, 
Mr.  Wilks  has,  doubtless,  been  concerned  in  whatever  8te|m 
tbit  society  have  thought  proper  to  take  ;  and  it  seems  that,  at 
tbeir  last  anniversary  in  May  18*20,  he  did  warn  that  society  to 
beware  of  the  intended  measure.  But  wc  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  alarm  had  already  been  taken  in  other  quarters. 

^  •  The  association  of  Dissenting  ministers  who  hold  their  meetings 
the  Ktd'Cross  street  library,  we  suppose  to  be  meant  by  what 

die  Churchman  terms  the  Whitc-crosi  street  Astocialion. 

.>  v  *> 

^  A  w  m 
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And  it  is,  at  all  pvcntfl,  well  known  to  Mr.  Broiii^hain,  thittke 
main  opposition  to  Itis  measure  has  not  been  rai'ved  by  that 
society,  has  not  resulted  from  tlie  faetious  endcaTours  of  anyoie 
individual,  has  not  been  expresse^l  in  the  lan^uai^e  of  ela«ov 
but  has  proceedeii  from  men  whose  mild  philanthropy,  welMrioi 
disinterestedtu*sM,  and  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Kducatius,  Ke 
will  be  the  last  man  to  dtMiy,  nnd  to  whose  very  ]>rejudices,  if  he 
judgetl  them  sikdi,  he  miist  have  felt  reluctant  to  do  violence. 

It  is  not  a  little  remark  a  hie,  that,  amoni^  the  pamphlets  whidi 
have  appeared  on  the  subject,  Dr.  Brown's  is  the  first  whirlibu 
been  put  forth  by  any  member  of  the  Frotestaut  Society;  mil 
tiiis,  tlie  Christian  Itemembrancer  does  not  appear  to  have  sees. 
^Ve  believe  that  it  had  not,  in  fact,  been  published.  Three  out 
of  the  four  pain|)h!ets  noticerl  in  the  Ueincmbranccr,  vii.  Mr. 
Lloyd's,  Dr.  Butler's,  and  the  “  Plain  'riiou^hts,”  are  written 
by  Churchmen.  'J'lie  fourth,  the  Observations,'*  noticed  ibo 
in  our  last  Number,  wehave  since  understood  to  be  the  production' 
of  a  gentleman  who  eminently  deserves  the  honourable  nimeof 
a  philantliropist,  to  whose  indefatigable  luit  comparatively  Mctei 
larours,  the  cause  of  humanity  in  different  parts  of  the  world  a 
very  essentially  indebted,  and  who  was  never  charged,  so  fir  m 
we  can  leurn,  with  beint;  either  a  Quaker  or  a  Methmlist.  If  we 
may  speak  of  ourselves,  we  will  add,  that  to  neither  the  Prot«« 
tani  Society,  nor  its  secretary,  belong  the  responsibility  of  what 
we  have  advanced  on  Uie  subject.  So  much  for  this  Wriler'i 
indecent  |iersonal  attack  upon  Mr.  John  Wilks  I 

Of  a  piece  with  this  artful  attempt  to  fasten  the  oppositioa  to 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  on  an  obnoxious  individual,  istheooo* 
duct  of  this  same  Waiter  in  attributing^  the  Bill  itself  to  Mr. 
Brougham's  *  principal  assistants  in  the  Education  Commitlee,* 
Mr.  Babington  and  Mr.  Uutterwortb. 


lives  of  these  three  gentlemen  have  been  more  disiingtiiihed,  thm 
by  a  desire  to  coalesce  and  co<«perate  with  the  Diasenters ;  and  Uwy 
have  pursued  the  scheme  at  a  risk,  and  by  sacrifices,  of  which  a  vui 
majority  tj  the  clergy  disapprove;  and  which  appear  to  insoy  ^ 
cn^Dger  the  very  existence  of  the  Establishment.  And  it  is 
l>lan  of  coalition,  and  friendship,  and  mutual  forbearance,  agiloit 
which  Mr.  Wilks  and  his  brethren  protest.  Twenty  years  of  inuinsts 
alliance  and  friendship ;  twenty  years  of  mutual  esteem  and  ipprobs* 
lion  ;  encouragement  upon  encouragement,  nnd  concession  after  coo- 
cession,  have  all  been  thrown  away.  The  moment  that  these  thrw 
gentlemen,  in  coalition,  not  with  the  Bishops  and  Clergy,  but  with  Mr. 
Brougham,  propose  a  plan  for  education  as  the  product  of  their  joio* 
labours  they  arc  branded  as  tyrants,  and  persecutors,  and  bigottJ 
their  friendship  is  forsworn,  and  the  whole  edifice  falls  to  the  grouso 
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This  it  a  unvarnUhed  taU^  and  it  proves  the  inexpedienej  of 
courting  Distenters  by  concession.*  C.  M.  p.  177. 

If  tills  plain,  unvarnislied  tissue  of  Cslsohood  proves  nothisg 
fUe,  it  |iroves  the  folly  of  any  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Dis¬ 
senters,  tliat  should  have  for  its  /ground,  the  flowing  liberaKty 
of  the  clergy.  Concession  after  concession,  eneouragement 
tfter  encouragement  to  the  great  body  of  the  Dissenters,  from 
tao  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Mr.  Butterwortli, 
the  If  es/eyoM  law- bookseller !  Ifi# um  fenenfu  ?  Those  gen- 
tleineii  will  nut  be  a  little  surprised  at  this  left-handed  compli¬ 
ment.  Great  as  are  the  obligations  which  the  religious  public 
it  large  are  under,  and,  with  regard  to  one  of  the  three,  we  may 
add,  the  world  is  under,  to  their  well  appreciated  laboura,  we 
Have  yet  to  learn  what  tlie  concessions  are  for  which  Dtaaenlers 
are  so  |>eculiarly  indebted  to  them.  But  is  the  plan  indeed 
theirs  >  We  do  not,  and  cannot  Indicve  it.  Hut,  be  it  whose  it 
may,  that  the  authors  of  the  measure  have  been  in  consequence 
branded  as  tyrants  or  bigots,  and  that  the  friendship  of  those 
geiitloinen  has  been  forsworn  by  the  Dissenters,  are  assertions 
wiiicli  we  should  have  thought  the  most  unprincipled  pariiaati 
wuuld,  for  his  own  sake,  have  hardly  ventured  to  utter. 

One  article  in  the  stateineiit  is,  we  fear,  but  too  true :  *  a  vast 

*  inajurity  of  the  clergy*  disapprove  of  even  that  degree  of  co- 
otieratiott  with  the  Dissenters  in  works  of  iMaievoIcnce,  of  ami¬ 
cable  intercourse,  and  of  mutual  esteem,  which  tlieac  gentlemen 
are  re)>reseiiied  to  have  maintained.  Let,  then,  this  fact  be 
borne  in  mind,  in  considering  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Brougham's 
Rill;  let  it  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  startling  exceptive 
clause,  (the  necessity  for  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  age^)  that  no 
child  of  a  Dissenter  shall  be  punished,  rebuked,  admooiahed, 
iDolestcMl,  or  chastised  for  liis  absence  from  Church ;  let  our 
readers  call  to  miiul  the  frequent  instances  enumerated  bv  Dr. 
Brown,  of  petty  oppression  to  which  poor  Dissciiteni  in  villages 
and  obscure  country  districts  are  alreaity  exposed,  from  *  clerical 
^  and  lay  bigots  of  the  Church,  **  clothed  with  a  litUe  brief  aa- 

*  Uiority** — such  as  being  excluded  from  parish  gifts— dismissed 

*  tin*  poor-house— denied  parochial  relief — insulted  and  dis- 

*  tiirbe<l  in  their  humble  places  of  worship— and  subjected  to 

*  many  injuries  of  a  like  annoying  description  for  absenting 
‘  llipinselves  from  church,  and  attending  at  a  raceting-bouie 
and  they  will  then  be  able  to  judge  what  wilt  be  toe  probable 
efftTt  of  placing  Parochial  education  at  the  disposal  aoo  control 
of  the  clergy,  thus  warned  against  the  inexpedienej  of  courting 
the  Dissenters  by  concession. 

We  have  done  with  this  Churchman,  ^ne  of  the  most  sin¬ 
gular  features  in  tlie  proposed  Bill,  is,  llie  clause  in  fsvour  of 
the  eligibility  ot  parith  clerks.  Dr.  Brown  bus  seised  u|kio  this 
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point  as  a  fair  topic  of  a  little  p^ood  •humoured  ridicule.  It  wis 
requisite,  he  remarks,  to  disqualify  the  minister  of  the  parish 
from  becoming  one  of  its  schoolmasters ;  the  superintending^, 
controlling,  and  visitorial  powers  conferred  upon  him,  being 
plainly  incompatible  with  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  subordi¬ 
nate  ofliiee ;  *  hut  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  expressly 
‘  qualify  the  clerk  ?’ 

*  Mr.  Brougham  candicllr  tells  us  why.  It  was  that  the  attention 
of  the  parish  might  particularly  he  directed  to  **  that  ancient  but  de¬ 
graded  order  of  men,  viewed,  in  the  older  and  better  times  of  the 
churcli,  in  the  light  of  spiritual  assistants;”  but  now  we  roust  add, 
as  far  as  the  office,  and  not  the  man,  is  concerned,  held  generally  in 
little  higher  estimation  than  the  sexton,  who  also  in  the  older,  though 
wc  cannot  think  them  tlie  better  days  of  the  church,  was  an  ecclesiai* 
tical  officer  of  not  the  very  lowest  rank.  The  sole  qualifications  for 
his  odice  are,  that  he  can  read ;  and  it  w'ould  be  as  well  if  he  can 
write ;  he  should  have,  though  he  certainly  has  not  always,  a  dear 
and  audihle  voice,  and  a  knowledge  of  church  psalmody ;  but  as  for 
the  casting  of  accounts,  all  that  he  can  need,  for  his  own  proper  uic, 
or  for  tliat  of  the  parish,  is  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to 
reckon  up  his  fees,  and  tell  the  amount  of  his  Christmas-boxes,  col- 
lecteil  in  his  perambulations  from  house  to  house,  with  the  bills  of 
mortality,  or  in  some  places  with  a  copy  of  doggrel  verses,  ycleped  a 
carol,  which  would  disgrace  the  meanest  carretteer  in  Grub  Street 
Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  in  cities  and  large  towns,  are  men  of 
greater  erudition,  and  more  respectable  in  their  character,  and 
correct  in  tlicir  deportment,  than  many  a  village  parish  clerk  will  be 
found  to  be,  of  whose  occasional  mode  of  life  Mr.  Brougham  hm 
given  ua  a  specimen,  in  the  drunken  bullad-singer  and  inolc-catcher, 
whom  he  recollects  discharging,  in  i;o  very  reverend  way,  tbc 
functions'  of  this  office,  some  years  ago.  Such  a  parish  clerk  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  peculiarly  desirable  object  of  selection,  for  the  training 
up  of  youth,  either  in  moral  or  religious  habits,  however  well  be  msT 
l>e  qualified  to  teach  them  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  yet,  wHh 
tills  parliamentary  designation  of  his  peculiar  oHicial  fitness  for  the 
trust,  it  is  by  no  means  im(>o8sible,  though,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  veiy 
probable,  that  he  may  nevertheless  be  appointed  to  it.  But  the  dif- 
senter  has  other  and  more  general  objections  to  the  office  of  parish 
school  master  bcin^  combined  with  that  of  parish  clerk,  where 
children  of  dissenting  parents  are  likely  to  be  placed  under  bis  in* 
•truction.  The  parish  clerk  is  |>eculiarly  under  the  control  of  ih® 
|>arUli  priest ;  witli  the  one,  therefore,  as  the  master,  and  the  oUitft 
as  the  superintendant  and  director  of  the  schools,  the  object  of  which 
Mr.  Brougham  is  so  proud,  and  to  which  he  so  particularly  invito 
the  approving  notice  of  the  legislature — the  uniting  and  knitting  ha 
system  with  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  Protestant  establishment, 
will  be  attained  to  a  perfection  which  bodes  no  good  to  those  who 
conscientiously  depart  from  it.  Ujwn  them  the  parish  dork  hsi 
other  grounds  than  his  zeal  for  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  churdi 
in  which  he  ii  an  officer,  for  not  casting  any  peculiarly  coaqdnban^ 
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rf^riU.  They  not  only  absent  themselves  from  the  ministrations  of 
hit  |)srM)n,  and  the  ordinances  of  his  cliurch,  but  they  obstinately 
Dieter  other  |)salmody  to  his,  and  in  some  cases  are  so  heterodox  as 
10  discard  from  their  worship  psalmody  of  every  kind ;  besides  which^ 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  they  put  into  his  pockets  few  or  no 
christening  fees ;  two  of  their  sects,  the  Quakers  and  the  Jews,  are 
not  married  nt  his  church,  and,  therefore,  defraud  him,  as  he  will 
think,  of  hLs  marriage  dues,  whilst  theg  universally,  and  other  sects 
wherever  they  have  separate  burial  grounds, — and  the  short-sighted 
bigutr)  of  some  ministers  of  the  establishment  is  rapidly  extending 
them  to  every  considerable  town  in  the  country,-— are  committed  to 
tlie  silent  grave,  **  dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,”  wiilmut  the  aid  of 
hb  responses  or  amen,  and,  what  is  worse,  without  paying  him  any 
burial  fee.  These  interested  motives  may  be  too  paltry  to  arouse 
tiic  opposition  of  the  clergy,  a  boily  of  gentlemanly  and  welbcducated 
men,  tliough  so  selfish  is  human  nature,  that,  even  upon  some  of 
them,  it  is  not  without  its  effect ;  but  upon  this  lower  class  of  the 
community  these  pecuniary  considerations  will  operate  with  all  their 
force,  in  whetting  their  zeal  against  schism  and  schismatics;  and  like 
Demetrius  and  the  silversmiths  of  Ephesus,  the  parish  clerks  of 
England  will  be  inveterate  against  all  new  ways,  and  all  heterodox 
opinions,  by  which  their  craft  will  be  in  danger  to  be  set  at  nought, 
ami  tliu  no  small  gain  which  the  old  inoile  of  worship  brought  to  the 
craftsmen  will  be  in  any  way  diminished.  It  may,  indeed,  1^  ar^ed, 
that  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  the  parish  clerk  is  made  eligible 
to  the  office,  he  will,  therefore,  be  chosen  to  it;  but  to  this  it  may  be 
replied,  that  tlie  legislature  having  made  so  particular  a  reference  to 
kb  qualifications  and  eligibility,  the  advantages  which  he  possesses  in 
hiving  been  already  elected  to  office  by  the  suffrages  of  the  pa- 
rbliioners — the  extreme  probability  of  his  being  actively  supported 
by  his  vicar,  or  the  other  officiating  minister  of  the  parish,  who  needs 
not,  if  he  thinks  proper,  sign  any  other  testimonials  of  orthodoxy  and 
competency  than  liis,  will  pretty  generally  render  him  candidate  for  a 
situation  whose  emoluments,  coupled  with  those  of  his  office,  will 
render  him  a  richer  man  by  far,  tnan  many  a  curate  who  laboriously 
performs  the  ecclesiastical  duties  of  a  large  parish,  or  than  half  the 
diisenting  ministers  of  the  country ;  and  where  he  is  a  candidate,  he 
will  obviously  have  the  best  chance  of  being  the  successful  one. 

*  Against  the  propriety  of  his  being  thus  selected  for  tho  parish 
schoolmaster,  this  further  argument  may  be  urged  on  the  consideration 
of  men  of  all  parties,  namely,  that  the  duties  of  his  two  offices  will 
frequently  interfere  with  each  other.  Where  service  is  performed,  os 
the  rubric  requires  it  to  be,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  he  will  be 
wanted  on  two  mornings  of  the  week,  during  what  are  usually  school 
hours,  to  attend  at  the  church,  and  the  frequency  of  funerals  in  large 
Irishes,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  will  oden  call  him  from  his  desk,  at 
times  that  his  presence  is  peculiarly  needed  there.  Whilst  bo  it  in 
church  or  the  churchyard,  what  is  to  become  of  hit  tcholart, 
^l»cre  the  school  will  not  support  an  usher,  as  in  comparatively  few 
stances  it  will,  unless  they  nil  up  their  time  with  that  innocent  play 
^  congenial  to  their  age^  wbicn  Mr,  Brougham’t  piety  Kcmi  to 
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rcsenre  more  pirticularly  for  the  evenings  of  the  sabbtUi  tlay  ?  Some 
of  these  objections  to  his  mode  of  appointing  schoolmasters,  thti 
learned  gentleman  had  no  doubt  anticipated,  when  he  concludeii  thst 
liere  he  should  have  the  church  with  him,  though  he  feared  the  irr. 
iariet  (a  term  which  he  sneeringly  uses,  more  to  the  discredit  of  his 
own  liMrality,  tlian  to  the  injury  of  the  dissenters, )  will  be  against 
liim.’  pp.  51 — 56. 

But  tile  moat  forcible  part  of  the  Appeal  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  operation  of  the  measure  as  a  tux.  The  first  item  of 
penaeia,  that  to  which  a  parish  will  lie  liable  on  the  mere  preseuta* 
tion  of  the  complaint,  the  wording  of  which  seems  expressly 
adaptetl  to  the  purpose  of  litigation.  It  is  not,  that  there  are  no 
scImxiIs  ill  or  near  the  parish,  where  reading,  writing,  and  ic« 
counts  may  lie  learned,  but,  that  there  are  none  where  they  may 
conveptientlg  be  learned,  that  is  to  authorise  the  application. 

*  Mr.  Brougham’s  professional  practice  has  been  exclusively  intlie 
courts  above :  he  knows  not,  therefore,  by  experience,  how  technical 
objections  arc  fre(|uently  dis])oscd  of  in  those  below,  before  a  bench 
of  uHigistrates,  of  whom  it  ullen  happens  that  not  ouc  has  been  bred 
a  lawyer ;  nor  is  he,  perhaps,  fully  aware  of  the  great  proportion  of 
clergymen  who  generally  sit  os  judges  upon  that  bench  in  every  court 
of  quarter  sessions  in  the  kingdom  :  but  he  must  know  full  well  that, 
betbre  such  a  court,  no  term  could  be  more  convenient  for  raising  a 
quibble  or  a  doubt,  than  the  adverb  so  conveniently  introduced  into 
Ills  bill.  It  roust  have  a  meaning,  it  will  beiirgued,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  is  capable  of  too  important  a  one  to  be  rejected  •• 
surplusage,  which  must  be  done,  or  it  must  have  given  to  it  its  legal 
construction,  and  its  full  eifect.  The  rule  for  that  construction  is  to 
give  it  such  an  interpretation  as,  from  the  object,  the  spirit,  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  which  it  occurs,  it  was  ob¬ 
viously  the  intention  of  the  legislature  that  it  should  receive.  What 
then  is  that  oliject — what  that  tenor- — what  that  spirit  ?  but  toprofide 
for  the  education  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  principles  of 
the  estahli»hed  church — a  measure  certainly  not  to  be  accomplbh^ 
by  leaving  but  abectarian  school  for  the  children  of  any  paridi  or  dis¬ 
trict  to  attend.  This,  at  least,  will  be  the  natural  decision  of  a  bench 
of  magistrates  composed  exclusively  of  members,  and,  in  a  very  large 
pro|>ortion,  of  ministers  of  that  church.’  p.  9,  10. 

Against  this  complaint,  the  cliurcliwardens  are  autliuriied  to 
defenti  the  parish  at  the  parochial  exjiensc.  Dr.  Brown,  in 
speaking  of  the  expense  which  must  necessarily  be  incurred  ii 
defeating  a  frivolous  conijilnint,  tenns  it  immense. 

•  The  word  immense  is  used,  and  it  is  used  advisedly,  and  upon 
aiiflicient  grounds  :  for  every  one  acquainted  with  the  practice  ofcoarU 
of  quarter  oessions,  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  vast  sums  expend^ 
there  in  the  trial  of  appeals.  On  a  moderate  calculation,  forty  poundi 
is  the  lowest  cost  of  the  trial  of  any  one  such  appeal :  and  in  a  vtft 
uuqority  of  cases  the  expense  so  far  exceeds  this  sum,  whilst  the  uo* 
certainly  of  the  issue  is  so  great  in  all,  that  parishes  overloaded  cveT 
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vhere  by  the  weight  of  their  poor’s^mtes,  are  perpetually  putting  up 
with  burdens  which  they  know  they  ought  not  to  bear,  rather  Situ 
riiL  their  increase  in  attempting  their  removal.  These  then  surely 
ire  not  times  for  the  augmentation  of  those  burdens,  in  the^waotoa 
ind  ruinous  manner  in  w'hich  this  bill,  if  ever  suffered  to  pass  into  a 
will  increase  them.  With  this  provision  lei\  unalter^  it  is  not 
presuming  too  much  to  prophecy  that  there  will  be  no  application  for 
i  new  school,  which,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  will  not  bring  a 


for  granted,  in  the  absence  of  all  opposition,  that  the  grounds  ailegedr 
ire  reasonable  and  just.  Hence,  therefore,  the  poruh  appeal 
wherever  protection  is  wished  to  be  obtained  against  the  expense  of, 
a  new  school  or  schools ;  and  they  may  be  driven  to  do  so  as  of\cn  as 
any fve  litigious  inhabitants  may  choose  to  put  them  to  the  trouble 
and  expense.  The  rector,  vicar,  or  officiating  curate,  may  think 
that  no  schools  are  wanting,  and  of  this  opinion  may  be  the  great 
majority  of  the  parish,  churchmen  as  well  as  dissenters ;  yet  if  two 
justices  of  the  district,  or  Jive  housekeepers  of  the  pariali,  are  of  a 
diferent  opinion,  the  question  may  be  litigated  sessions  after  aeasions, , 
until  twice  the  cost  of  the  schools  is  thrown  away  in  lawexpences,  .to« 
determine  whether  they  are  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  be  tbw  want  i 
of  the  schools  ever  so  ^viuus  to  the  minister,  justices,  and  the  great 
mast  of  the  inhabitants,  so  long  as  Jive  housekeepers  cannot  aeoi  the.. 
Deed  of  them,  tliey,  at  the  expense  of  the  parish^  and  not  at  their,  own 
charge,  may  appeal  against  their  establishment.  If  they  require  the 
churchwarden  to  defend  them  against  this  new  imposition  oo  the  pa¬ 
rochial  rates,  he  must  obey  their  summons,  or  sunject  himself  to  ai) 
indictment  for  his  refusal.  Should  the  bill  ever  pass,  though  it  ia  to. 
be  hoped  it  never  will,  this  is  a  clause  in  it  of  which  a  frequent  use 
vill  not  fail  to  be  made,  to  the  great  injury  of  parishes,  and  the  rapid 
augmentation  of  their  intolerably  heavy  rates.*  p.  15—17. 

The  complaint  being  heard  and  allowed,  a  liQUse  and  garden 
or*  houses  and  gardens,  not  exceeding  three  iu  one  parish  or 
‘  chapelry,*  are  to  be  provided  for  the  new  school  or  aclioolsa 
ind  a  salary  fur  each  scboolinuster.  To  defray  the  first  expense, 

I  sum  not  exceeding  two  liundriHl  pounds  for  any  one  school,  is 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidateii  Fund  ;  but,  as  it  is  seldom  , 
that  two  hundred  pounds  will  go  very  far  towards  the  purchase 
of  ground  and  the  erection  of  a  school -house,  the  eurptue^  UP-.i 
jimited  but  by  the  discretion  of  tlie  justices  in  session  assgippled, 
h»tobe  furnished  out  of  the  county  rate: — ‘  a  fuDd,*,9aya,  Pr^ 
brown,  *  already  burtheiied  in  many  counties  as  heavily  as  it  will.. 
‘  bear,  for  tlie  repair  of  bridges — the  prosecution  of  j(elont— Ihe 
‘  erection  and  repair  of  prison8;;;7;aDd  other  purposes  in  which 
'  the  county  is  immediately .  .eopcemed,  and  to  which its 
*  habitants  are  coiupelUble  to  contribute  by  the  existing  laws.*  ^ 

*  la  the  counties  palatine  of  Lancaatcr  and  Che^er,  at  hot 
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only  those  who  contribute  to  this  rate,  but  the  magistrates  thcmscWei, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  impose  it,  are  loudly  and  publicly  complaining  of  iu 
rapidly  accumulating  amount :  yet  this  is  the  period  chosen  by  Mr. 
Brougham  to  lay  upon  it  an  additional  burthen,  w  hich  may  soon  equal 
in  extent  even  the  neaviest  of  the  existing  claims  upon  it.’ 

In  addition  to  the  three  new  schools  whic'n  each  parish  or  clia- 
jH*lry  mat/  be  requiretl  to  support,  any  existing  schools  may  be 
put  upon  the  pro)>ose<l  esiahlishtnent,  and,  in  that  case,  mu«t 
be  inaintaiiUMl  at  the  public  expense.  And  us  the  three  buildings 
which  the  parish  is  liable  to  the  cost  of  providing,  are  expressly 
stated  to  be  for  the  accommodation  of  schooi-mautvrfiy  and  are 
therefore,  we  presume,  to  he  schools  for  hoyn  ;  should  the  met- 
sure  be  followed  up  with  u  provi>ion  for  the  education  of  girb, 
three  other  buildings  may  be  held  requisite, — unless  the  scliooU 
master  and  schoolmistress  are,  in  all  cases,  to  be  the  parish  clerk 
and  his  wife,  and  t>oys  and  girls  are  to  be  taught  together. 

The  salary  of  each  of  these  masters,  (which  must  be  not  less 
thill  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  and  may  he  fixed  by  the  justices 
at  thirty,)  is  to  be  levied  by  assessment,  in  respect  of  the  same 
pro|KTty,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  poor  rates  arc  now 
levied.  U|)on  this  provision,  we  shall  again  avail  ourselves  of 
the  present  Writer's  Judicious  comment. 

*  Political  economists  are  daily  representing  the  whole  soil  of  the 
kingdom  as  mortgaged  to  the  poor :  and  if  this  statement  is  somevdiat 
overcharged,  the  consummation  of  the  evil  it  depictures  is,  at  least, 
rapidly  approaching,  and  the  natural  operation  ot  the  Education  bill 
will  be  to  hasten  its  arrival.  Upon  the  landed  interest,  and  upon  thtt 
alone,  the  burthen  of  its  execution  principally  w  ill  fall,  for  the  holder 
of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  the  public  funds,  the  banker, 
the  manufacturer,  the  mereliant,  and  the  tradesman,  the  annual  re¬ 
turns  of  whose  business  may  be  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
will  pay,  perhaps,  but  on  the  rent  of  the  lunise  in  which  he  lives,  to¬ 
wards  the  salary  of  the  schoolmasters  appointed  under  the  authority 
of  this  act,  an^  his  proportion  of  the  sum  contributed  to  the  erection 
of  the  school  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  ;  w’hilst  his  poorer  neigh* 
hour,  Ik*  he  churchman  or  dissenter,  will  contribute  to  the  school  rate 
three,  four,  or  five  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  the  rental  of  his  little 
farm,  or  of  the  cottnge  in  which  he  lives,  besides  the  charge  upon 
them  towards  that  portion  of  the  county  rate  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  this  act.  This  burthen  falls  first  upon  the  tenant, 
but  IS  ultimately  felt  by  the  landlord,  in  the  lower  rent  which  he  ob¬ 
tains  for  his  houses  or  nis  ground.  This  consideration,  founded  on  the 
inequality  of  the  poor’s  rate,  appeals,  therefore,  most  powerfully  to 
all  landholders  and  landlords^  whatever  may  be  their  religious  faith, 
or  the  mode  of  worship  they  prefer,  to  reckon  carefully,  before  they 
give  their  support  to  Mr.  Brougham’s  bill,  how  they  are  prepared  to 
bear  the  chief  cost  of  its  execution,  which  may  be  a  very  heavy,  and 
is  sure  to  be  a  permanent  one.  Appeals  against  poor’s  rates  arc  now 
by  uo  maans  infrequent,  and  are  uniformly  expensive  beyond  vl 
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(jihcrs.  The  school  rate  being  founded  upon  the  same  princiule,  moat 
objectionable  in  theory,  but  as  difficult  to  amend  in  practice,  will  of  course 
be  open  to  the  same  wide  range  of  litigation,  with  this  additional  motive 
to  dispute  its  general  character  or  its  items, — that  it  interferes  with 
differences  of  opinion  on  religious  subjects,  of  which,  except  in  the 
rare,  illiberal,  and  vexatious  instances  of  ruling  places  of  worship, 
the  other  happily  stands  clear.  Though  in  all  these  cases  the  court 
betbre  which  they  are  tried,  have  the  right  of  awarding  costs  against 
1  frivolous  and  vexatious  complaint,  it  is  rarely  that  this  is  done  but 
upon  very  sufficient  grounds,  and,  even  where  they  are  granted,  the 
extra  costs  disallowed  by  the  officer  on  taxation,  arc  very  consider* 
able,  and  fall  heavily  upon  the  parish  whose  officers  arc  bound  to 
5upi»ort  their  rale,  or  inaKc  a  new  one.  Objections  to  rates  on  points 
of  tbrm,  and  other  technical  matters,  are  also  so  numerous  and  so 
subtle,  that  the  chances  are  decidedly  against  a  rate  being  supported, 
when  canvassed  in  a  court  of  justice;  and  whatever  may  be  its  merits 
orderoerits  as  a  just  and  equal  assessment  upon  the  rateable  inhabi* 
tiotiof  the  parish,  if  it  is  there  quashed  for  want  of  form,  the  parish 
will  at  least  iiave  to  pay  its  own  costs,  which,  in  a  strongly  contested 
appeal,  will  be  from  fifty  to  an  hundred  pounds.  The  costs  of  the 
ippt'llant  or  appellants  will  of  course  be  little,  if  any,  less  ;  and  it  is 
fur  the  Legislature  to  determine  whether,  in  times  like  these,  they 
will  give  their  sanction  to  a  measure  which  has  so  manifest  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  weight  of  parochial  taxation,  already  so  difficult  to  be 
met.  and  to  expose  parishes  and  individuals  to  such  heavy  expenses 
in  litigation,  as  this  new  school  rate  inevitably  will  do.  The  latter 
consequence  is  here,  indeed,  assumed  as  necessarily  following  the 
imposition  of  a  rate,  against  which,  as  it  at  present  stands,  Mr. 
Brougham’s  bill  gives  no  appeal,  though  it  cannot  be  supposed ,  that 
Parliament  will  omit  to  supply  this  defect.  If  no  right  of  appeal  Jbe 
given, — and  it  seems  requisite,  or  would  at  least  be  safer,  to  introduce  ^ 
I  clause  in  the  bill  to  give  it, — the  injustice  and  inequality  of  the 
measure  will  be  still  more  apparent,  for  the  parish  officers  may  then 
issess  the  inhabitants,  conformists  or  non-conformists,  pretty  much 
It  their  pleasure  ;  or  it  will  at  least  be  difficult  to  compel  them  to  do 
it  in  the  fair  proportion,  and  but  for  the  purposes  which  the  act 
requires.’  pp.  39 — 42. 

Next  comes  the  allowance  fo  the  schoolmaster  in  lieu  of  gar¬ 
den-ground,  where  this  cannot  conveniently  be  obtained,  to  the 
iBtount  of  from  four  to  eight  pounds  a  year.  A  still  more  for¬ 
midable  item  is  presented  under  the  word  repairs^  the  expycusea 
of  which,  to  the  amount  of  ten  )>ounds  every  two  yeara^  are  to 
^  laid  on  the  school- rate.  Then  we  come  to  the  article  rue  of 
tdary  :  the  salary  of  the  master,  or  masters,  may  be  increased, 
the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  householders,  (proxies 
ix^ing  allowed  in  certain  cases,)  by  aqy  sum  not  exceeding 
iweniy  pounds  yearly.  Lastly,  (a  point  which  Dr.  B.  has 
omitted  to  notice,)  these  schoolmasters  may,  after  the  labours 
of  filleen  years,  retire  upon  a  pension  of  two  thirds  of 
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their  saUries ! !  ^^0Wy  if  the  juntices  may  order  three  acbook 

to  be  provided  for  boya,  and  three  for  girls ;  or  if,  ia  t4. 
dition  to  the  three  boys*  schools,  three  existing  nationd 
schools  shall  hereafter  be  put  upon  the  footing  of  parish  scliooU 
aecording  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  there  may  be  »ix  inili. 
viduals  nt  one  time  to  be  supported  out  of  the  rate. 

•  And  as  these  teachers  may  be  sunerannuated  at  the  age  of /brty, 
and  pensioned  off  on  two  thirds  of  tiieir  salaries,  it  may  be  proper 
for  Mr.  Brougham  to  form  some  calculation  as  to  the  whole  amount 
of  expense  to  be  incurred  on  account  of  these  ex  offtcio  paupers— 
these  honorary  members  of  the  parish  poor-house.’ 

“  plain  Thoughts.”  p.  ft. 

Church- wardens  and  chapel- wardens,  remarks  this  last 
VVriter,  justices,  and  parish  officers,  and,  above  all,  *  complain- 

*  ing  householders,’  would  certainly  become  very  im|>ortant  and 
tremendous  personages,  if  they  could  have  it  in  their  power 
either  to  procure  *  warrants  on  the  lleceiver-general  of  the 

*  county,’  to  *  take  and  assess  buildings  or  lands  at  a  month’s 

*  notice,’  or  to  levy  a  school-rate  on  a  parish.  Yet,  such  ire 
the  powers  which  this  ill-digested  and  vexatious  Bill  would 
confer  upon  them.  Let  us  cast  up  the  account :  Three  or  four 
achools  in  every  parish  ;  three  or  four  times  two  hundred  pounds 
towards  the  building  of  them,  to  be  provided  out  of  the  Con¬ 
solidate  Fund ;  three  or  four  surplusses  of  first  expense,  charge¬ 
able  on  the  county-rate ;  three  or  four  salaries  payable  out  of 
tbc  school-rate ;  three  or  four' ten  pounds  every  other  year  lor 
repairs ;  three  or  four  litigations  ;  and,  in  due  course,  three  or 
four  superannuated  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses.— la 
truth,  we  believe  that  the  Dissenters  need  not  be  *  seriously 
alarmed  ;  that  tliey  may  almost  with  safety  refrain  froin  uppMiog 
the  measure.  We  question  whether  their  most  zealous  enemia 
will  like  to  pay  quite  so  dear  for  the  erection  of  all  this  machinery, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  their  Sunday  Schools. 

*  It  is  certainly  strange/  remarks  the  Plain  Englishman,  (and  if 
a  plain  one,  he  is  a  sound  one  too,)  '  and  somewhat  alarming,* to 
bciiold  a  man  of  Mr.  Brougham’s  principles  thus  suddenly  tumiox 
his  back  on  all  the  acknowledged  maxims  of  political  economy,  and 
lending  his  support  to  a  system  which  all  wise  men  have  been  lo 
loudly  deploring.  To  suppose  that  the  exertions  of  law  and  beneto- 
lence  can  harmonize  togetner,  and  that  the  minds  of  the  poor  am  be 
elevated  by  giving  their  education  a  lien  on  the  parish  rates,  is  to 
transgress  the  boldest  limits  of  poetry  and  fiction. 

Sed  non  ut  placiais  coeant  immitia,  non  ut 

Serpentes  avibus  geminentur,  tigribus  agni.* 


( 
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VII.  Eight  JLecturet  on  the  Christum  SMath,  By  Wniiam 
Ttiom,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  at  Penrith,  l^mo.  pp. 
I/Ondon.  1821. 

lirK  scarcely  know  any  subject  of  pracdoal  religion  wIhHi  it  H 
^  V  more  desirable  to  place  in  a  clear  fK)iiU  of  vie^T,  than  the 
obligation  and  ris^it  observance  of  the  Ijonl’s  day.  Universal 
experience  proves  that  it  has  a  close  relation  to  the  whole  body  of 
religious  obe<iience  ;  which  is  evidently  found  to  be  vif^^orous  or 
languid,  in  proportion  as  this  duty  is  honoured  or  is  slii^litly  re¬ 
garded.  The  unhappy  opinion,  that  the  obli^^atory  distinction 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath  lies  only  in  its  bein^  the  available  up« 
portuuity  lor  reli;(ious  assemblies,  lias  spread  widely  among  the 
Protestant  Cliurches  of  the  continent,  and  lias  wrought  a  mdan- 
choly  train  of  the  worst  moral  efiects.  It  has  almost  aoooin* 
plished  the  extinction  of  visible  religion,  in  its  fiersonal  and  do¬ 
mestic  characters.  This  was  a  consequence  whioh  Calvin,  and 
those  who  thought  with  him  on  the  obligation  of  the  Fourth  Com¬ 
mandment,  could  not  have  contemplated;  or  it  would  surely 
have  led  them  to  a  serious  reconsideration  of  their  arguments, 
and,  we  would  hope,  to  a  detection  of  their  fallacy,  The  excel* 
lent  President  Edwards  has,  in  our  opinion,  poured  a  flood  of 
mpral  demonstration  on  the  subject,  in  his  Perpetuity  and 
Change  of  the  SiabbatkJ*'  VVe  earueatly  wish  tliatsome  amo 
would  print  those  Two  Discourses, in  a  cheap  and  dalaohcdform. 

But,  for. popular  use,  the  work  before  ua  is  exoellenlly  Mlupaad. 
The  iudustrious  research  which  llie  Author  has  loade^  the  ardeiH 
piety  and  Christian  simpHoity  which  lie  diapltya,  aiui  the  inte¬ 
resting  manner  in  which  he  brings  his  various  topics  to  bear 
upon  the  great  point  under  consideration,  entitle  him  to  our  cor*- 
dial  thanks,  and  well  deserve  our  recommendation  of  his  work 
to  the  religious  public ;  though  we  have  perceived  some  imma- 
teridl  inaccuracies  of  statement  or,  style,  into  which  the  Auibor*8 
liODest  fervour  has  hurried,  him..  Ajt  tiie  present,  time,,  wa  Caar 
there  is  greiU  need  of  such  a  work  as  thia.'  Wa  are.  indaed  no 
advocates  for  a  gloooiy  or  moroso:  religion.  We  are.  sure  ibai 
the  most  exalted  piety  is.cheerfuh and  gladsome.  But  wet  bawe 
{lerceived  a  most  pernicious  efleot  on  the  vitals  of  personal  and 
family  religion,  to  have  been  very  evidently  produoediby  asan- 
suil  aiidt  worldly-minded  laxity  with  relation  to  Sabbath  observ¬ 
ances,  in  those  who  are  usually  considered  as  respectable  and 
«ren  religious  people :  while  the  constant  profanation  of  the 
Lord's  day  by  the  careless  and  irreligious  of  all  ranks,  is  the 
fountain  to  a  torrent  of  evils,  personal  and  domestic,  moral  and 
political,  too  great  for  any  concise  description. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Thorn’s  manner  we  present  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract. 
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*  Pcrmll  us  here  to  pause,  nod  make  one  or  two  reflections. 
Were  the  public  and  our  governors  but  aware  of  how  much  they  are 
indebted  to  God  for  the  institution  of  the  sabbath,  they  would  be  more 
concerned  for  its  regular  and  due  observance.  Were  men  to  esteem 
tlie  sabbath  for  the  mercies  it  has  aflbrded  them,  in  proportion  si 
they  esteem  even  their  dogs  for  some  generous  action,  we  should  not 
now  have  to  advance  motives  for  its  proper  sanctification. 

Why  are  we  not  now,  like  our  forefathers  two  thousand  years  ago, 
without  the  benefits  of  civil  and  social  life  ?  Why  are  we  not  roam¬ 
ing  through  the  wide-spreading  forests,  with  painted  skin  and  savage 
aspect,  in  quest  of  our  foes,  and  yet  trembling  for  fear  ?  Why  arc 
not  the  caves  our  dwelling,  the  clifts  our  refuge,  and  the  rocks  our 
defence  ?  Why  are  not  our  cities  a  wilderness,  our  meadows  fields  of 
war,  our  employment  butchery,  and  our  pleasure  drinking  the  blood 
and  feasting  on  the  carcases  of  our  slaughtered  friends  ?  Why  are 
we  not  without  all  those  blessings  which  cheer  us  in  trouble,  support 
us  in  weakness,  and  supply  us  when  in  need  ?  Why  are  we  not  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  Christ,  the  means  of  grace,  and 
the  hope  of  Glory  ?— Why  ? — Because  we  have  a  Sabbath. 

*  To  the  sabbath,  the  poor  are  indebted  for  their  peace,  and  the 
rich  for  their  plenty.  This  institution  has  produced  order  in  society, 
softness  in  manners,  and  general  tranquillity  :  it  has  raised  a  peace¬ 
ful  cottage  over  the  poor  man’s  head,  and  furnished  it  with  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life :  it  has  afforded  the  middle  ranks  of  our  population  the 
happiness  of  sitting  at  ease,  neither  sinking  with  wealth  nor  feeble 
with  poverty :  it  has  raised  a  palace  and  a  throne  for  a  monarch : 
it  has  tilled  the  former  with  all  that  could  charm  the  senses  or  gratify 
desire,  and  it  has  surrounded  the  latter  with  glories  which  rival  in 
splendour  the  morning  sun  shining  through  bespangled  clouds :  and 
now,  without  the  sabbath,  wc  should  soon  return  to  our  primitive 
barbarity  and  original  wretchedness.  The  poor  man  would  lose  hii 
peace,  the  merchant  his  ease,  and  the  monarch  his  authority;  and, 
in  proportion  as  we  misemploy  this  sacred  day,  in  the  very  same  pro¬ 
portion  shall  we  return  to  former  manners  and  former  miseries. 

*  And,  though  all  this  is  universally  known  and  as  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged,  wonderful  to  think,  w’e  have  to  heap  ar¬ 

gument  upon  argument,  and  motive  upon  motive,  to  constrain  man- 
kind  to  observe  it  at  all !  We  have  to  persuade  them  by  all  that  is 
dear,  and  to  urge  them  by  all  that  is  dreadful ;  we  have,  in  the  name 
of  God,  to  entreat  and  to  threaten,  to  beseech  and  to  command,  a 
due  observance  of  this  holy  day ;  and,  after  all  we  can  do,  they  will 
profane  it  themselves,  and  teach  others  to  do  the  same  1’ 

pp.  198—201* 
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VIII.  Persuasives  to  Early  Pi^ty ;  intertperido  with  suitable 
Prayers.  By  J.  G.  Pike.  12ino.  pp.  28+.  Price  Ss.  6d,  bound. 
Derby.  1819. 

TIIK  Author  of  this  work  has  endeavoured,  and  wc  think 
with  success,  ^  to  imitate  the  serious  plainness  which  pre- 
*  vails  in  the  writing  of  some  of  those  eminent  men  who 
*  lived  a  century  and  a  half  or  two  centuries  a^o  ;*  steering 
dear,  at  the  same  time,  of  their  quaintness,  which,  impressive  as 
it  sometimes  is  in  an  old  author,  is  but  a  displeasing  aflectalion  in 
a  modern  one.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  and  twenty  chap¬ 
ters;  and  these  are  sub-divided  into  short  sections  ;  each  chapter 
having  for  its  subject  some  distinct  argument  in  favour  of  early 
piety.  The  style  is  simple,  earnest,  and  persuasive, — well 
adapted  to  gain  the  attention  of  young  |)ersons,  for  whose  use 
the  work  is  designed  ;  and  its  cheapness  will,  we  hope,  contri¬ 
bute  to  its  being  very  extensively  useful.  We  subjoin  an 
extract  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Pike’s  manner. 

*  If  you  would  not  abuse  the  grace  of  God  to  your  own  destruc¬ 
tion;  if  you  would  not  be  the  w'ilful  murderer  of  your  own  soul ;  I 
beieech  you  embrace  the  gospel.  How  hard  you  would  think  it,  if 
God  had  decreed  your  everlasting  misery,  and  irrevocably  shut  you 
out  of  heaven  !  and  now,  when  he  offers  you  life  and  salvation,  would 
you  shut  out  yourself?  Would  you  be  so  cruel  a  self-murderer,  as  to 
expose  your  own  soul  to  the  death  that  never  dies  ?  for  that  is  the 
destruction  which  the  soul  incurs.  You  will,  you  roust  do  this,  if  you 
do  not  turn  to  the  Lord.  Could  some  hardened  creature  ask  you.  to 
sign  a  declaration,  that  you  hated  religion ;  that  you  determined  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  God  or  the  Redeemer ;  that  as  for  heaven 
they  were  welcome  to  it,  who  thought  it  worth  their  care ;  and  as  for 
hell  you  cared  nought  for  it ; — Could  you  be  asked  to  sign  such  a 
declaration,  would  not  you  start  back  with  horror  at  the  proposal  of 
doing  so  ?  Or  had  some  one  the  power  of  offering  you  the  whole 
world,  and  of  saying,  **  1  will  give  you  all  the  happiness  of  this  world, 
all  iu  wealth,  and  all  its  honours,  if  you  will  give  up  all  hope  of  hea¬ 
ven  ;  and  now  consent  to  be  shut  out  for  ever  ;  if  you  will  engage, 
when  you  die,  willingly  to  sink  down  into  everlasting  wretchedness ; 
and  to  dwell  with  the  devil  and  his  angels  through  all  eternity 
would  you  not  tremble  at  the  very  thought  of  accepting  such  an  otter  i 
and  of  being  your  own  wilful  destroyer  ?  O  then  uo  not  do  in  reality, 
whit  you  would  not  do  by  such  an  agreement !  Most  persons  lose 
their  souls  as  completely  as  if  they  bargained  for  the  loss.  He  who 
lives  careless  of  Religion,  says,  by  his  conduct,  I  choose  hell  for  my 
portion  and  Satan  mr  my  master.  It  comes  to  the  same  at  last, 
whether  you  profess  that  you  hate  religion,  or  live  careless  of  the 
hletied  Son  of  God.  To  despise  serious  religion  would  sink  you  to 
1^11,  and  thus  make  you  the  murderer  of  your  own  soul ;  and  to  live 
'■^thout  embracing  humble  piety,  and  obeying  the  gospel,  will  do  ibe 
We :  and  where,  in  the  end,  is  the  difference  ?’  pp.  248, 249* 
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An.  IX*  The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah  :  an  Inquiry  with  a 
View  to  a  (UitiiiFactory  Determination  of  the  Doctrine  taugtit  io  the 
Holy  Scriptures  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ,  including  a  care¬ 
ful  Examination  of  the  Kev.  Thomas  Helsham’s  Calm  Inquiry,  tad 
of  other  Unitarian  Works  on  the  same  Subject.  By  John  Pee 
Smith,  D.D.  In  two  Volumes.  Vol.  II.  Parts  1  and  2.  8vo.  pp,  8lo. 
Price  11.  London.  1821. 


T1  OW  much  soever  the  existence  of  religious  controversy  miy 
by  many  persons  be  regretted,  neither  the  present  neces¬ 
sity,  nor  the  utility  ot  it,  can  he  reasonably  denied.  It  must  exist 
so  long  as  ditlerences  shall  be  found  to  prevail  with  resjiecl  to 
doctrines  which  are  considered  as  essential  articles  of  faith.  Oq 
points  less  important  than  these,  and  particularly  on  those  poinu 
which  neither  atVect  the  truth  and  importance  of  religion  itself, 
nor  are  indispensable  as  means  of  its  preservation,  the  cliarity 
that  beareth  all  things,'*  may  obtain  from  contending  parties 
the  surrender  of  their  animosities,  and  unite  them  in  the  perfect 
relations  of  peace  and  mutual  good-will.  Rut  the  higher  inte¬ 
rests  do  not  admit  of  compromise  ;  and  ‘therefore  the  contro¬ 
versies  whiclt  have  rcfi*rence  to  them,  must  continue  till  there  be 
an  abandonment  of  false  principles,  and  a  cordial  admission  of 
true  ones,  fromi  the  correct  perception  of  their  several  qualities. 
The  unity  of  the  faith  visibly  displayed  in  a  anetiess  of  senti¬ 
ment,  is,  indeed,  an  object  nwsi  worthy  of  the  hopes  and  prayers 
of  Christians  ;  hat  it  can  be  anticipated  only  as  the  result'of  con* 
troversy,  whtcti,  thmrgh  not  the  agent,*  is  yet  the  means  of  de¬ 
tecting  and  exposing  error,  and  of  establishing  and  diffasitfg 
mifh. 

If  Controversy,  however,  be  necessary,  it  is  equally  necessity’ 
that  it  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  and  by  such  me¬ 
thods,  as  shall  tend  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  alone 
it  oiiglit  to  be  prosecuted.  It  is  the  manner  in  which  religUus 
controversy  has  been  carried  on,  that  constitutes  the '  greatest 
otleiiee  connected  with  its  history.  The  ditlerences  which  lure 
hetm  llie  matter  of  tlebate,  have  but  too  frequently  been  treated* 
as  if  their  own  personal  interests,  rather  than  thcintercsW  of 
truth,  were  in  the  view  of  the  ooiKrovcriists.  Faults ‘by  whWr 
tbc**timid*  have*  been*’ repelled 'from  inquiry,  ami  whith  hate** 


I 

f 
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srrvetl'to  fix  the  prejudices  by  which  error  is  protected,'  arc  to  t 
grievous  extent  chargeable  on  many  theological  dispUiaitU^ 
whose  unhallowed  passions  have  given  to  the  contest  fur  truth, 
the  character  of  an  unlawful  warfare.  A  controvertisl  should 
not  only  satisfy  us  as  to  bis  integrity,  but  he  should  also  en* 
doavour  to  win  ourcoufidenoe,  by  adopting  such  a  method  of  dis¬ 
playing  his  arguments  asHiay  invite  and  conciliate' the 'regard  of 
those  whofu  we  would  enlighten  or*  penuade.  *  Ueasottiog  msy 
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W  strong  ;  it  may  he  unanswerable  ;  but  it  can  be  efficient  only 
ahen  it  is  morally  as  well  as  loe^ically  correc^t. 

It  were  easy  to  refer  to  works  of  celebrity,  in  proof  that  the 
discussion  of  principles  has  not  always  been  identical  with  the 
March  after  truth.  Other  objects  have  been  uppermost  in  the 
Writer’s  mind :  the  su))port  of  a  church,  or  the  defence  of  a 
creed,  has  been  the  first  consideration  ;  the  assertion  and  vindi- 
cition  of  truth  beings  confined  to  just  so  much  of  its  principles 
M  niit^ht  happen  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  profession  of  the 
Writer,  or  with  the  formularies  and  interests  to  which  he  had 
pven  his  pledgee.  The  opponents  at^ainst  whom  such  polemics 
futer  the  field,  are  resisted,  not  altogether  as  the  abettors  of 
error,  hut  as  adversaries  whose  attack  is  considered  as  endanger* 
inii;  the  prosperity  or  the  existence  of  jirofi table  secularities.  In 
mc\\  a  contest,  the  use  of  invective  is  as  well  understood  as 
tlie  employment  of  analysis  and  syllogism.  The  **  disputer 
“  of  this  world”  has  not  always  been  separate  in  person  or  dis- 
tini;uishahle  in  manner,  from  the  professed  advocate  of  Chris* 
tian  doctrine. 

Hut  while  we  ore  justified  in  regarding  with  distrust  a  contro- 
ifertisl  of  this  equivocal  character,  that  Writer  is  entitled  to 
no  ordinary  degree  of  honourable  estimation  who  furnishes  the 
means  of  searching  after  truth  in  the  temper  which  accords  with 
its  sanctity,  which  tends  to  cherish  our  love  of  it,  and  to 
confirm  our  sense  of  its  supreme  importance.  Such  a  writer  is 
the  Author  of  these  volumes. 

In  resuming  our  examination  of  Dr.  Smith’s  “  Scripture  Tes- 
**  timony  to  the  Messiah,”  the  concluding  portions  of  which  are 
now  before  us,  we  are  gratified  to  notice  the  abundant  evidence 
shich  they  contain  of  the  correct  feeling  of  the  Author.  He  has 
furnished  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  a  great 
■rjpiment  should  be  jirosecuted.  A  more  temperate  publication^ 
one  more  free  from  every  species  of  moral  blemish,  we  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen.  It  owes  nothing  to  the  artifices  of 
controversy  ;  it  is  faithful  in  representing  the  opinions  which  it 
brinies  to  trial ;  it  is  sound  in  quotation  ;  it  is  mild,  patient,  and 
oquituble  in  its  investigations  ;  and  is  altogether  written  in  the 
style  of  a  sober  and  cautious  inquirer.  The  work  is  of  consider¬ 
able  magnitude,  and  is  highly  honourable  to  the  Author’s  repu- 
lAtion,  not  only  for  the  ability  with  which  it  has  been  composed, 
but  also  for  the  devout  and  amiable  spirit  which  pervades  it. 

I  n  the  former  volume,  the  qualifications  requisite  for  an  under¬ 
taking  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  determination  of  the  tense  of  Scrip- 
lure,  in  some  of  its  most  important  bearings,  is  the  business  of  tne 
inquirer, — are  ably  and  correctly  ataterl  by  I)r.  Smith ;  the  moral 
requisites  in  particular,  are  displayed  in  a  very  impressive  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  ample  proof  will  be  collected  by  every  reader  of  the 
Voi..  XV.  N.  S.  2  I* 
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**  Scripture  Testimooj,"  Uiat  Uie  Author  has  been  careful  to 
support  tlie  steady  application  of  his  own  rules. 

The  present  portions  of  the  work  inclmle  tlie  evidence  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  several  Hooks  of  tlie  New  Ti^stainenl  rt^pectiag 
the  person  of  the  Messiah.  The  proof  passages  on  which  the 
statements  and  an^uinents  of  tlie  Author  rest,  are  not  considered 
exactly  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  sacreil  writiiu^, 
nor  are  the  loatcrials  arrani^ed  precisely  a^*cordin^  to  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  subjects.  Dr.  Smith  pursues  *  the  lines  of  evidence  it 

*  they  are  presented  by  the  o|KMiin!C  and  tlie  ^adual  prcn^vti 

*  of  the  New  Testament  disjKuisaiion  ;  cimimencini^  with  tlie 
declarations  and  admissions  of  Jesus  Christ  concemioi;  himself, 
and  proccediui^  through  an  extensive  induction  of  particulars 
uatler  this  division  of  the  subject,  to  Uio  testimonies  of  the  A^ios- 
tle%  whose  writings  he  propisrly  considers  as  augmenting;  aad 
completing  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  The  order 
of  the  book  is  sulhcicutly  exact,  the  discussion  is  regular  and 
connected,  the  arguiuetits  luMiig  never  loailetl  with  extraneous 
remarks,  and  the  eniire  work  is  adapted  to  be  eminently  useful. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  third  Book,  which  is  the  commence* 
roent  of  the  portion  of  the  work  now  before  us,  is  occupied  with 
remarks  on  Uie  narrative  of  the  Miraculous  Conception.  It  h 
brought  under  consideration  for  the  pur)H)so  of  exposing  tbe 
confident  assertions  of  the  Author  of  the  Calm  incpiiry  agaiaat 
the  consistence  and  authority  of  the  initial  chapters  of  the  two 
Kvangelists,  Matthew  and  Luke,  rather  than  an  account  of 
any  direct  argument  atTorde<l  by  it  towards  the  determination  of 
the  question  relative  to  the  person  of  Christ.  Those  assertioiw. 
bold  and  unsubstantial  as  they  are,  it  was,  indeed,  imjiossible 
for  any  Writer  furnishing  a  critical  notice  of  3lr.  Belsliam’* 
work  to  pass  over.  It  may  he  true,  that  ‘  the  miraculous  birth  ®f 
•  Christ  is  rcganled  by  many  as  a  considerable  presumptife 
‘  evidence  of  bis  pre-existence;*  ami  therefore  we  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  Calm  Inquirer  for  jilaciiig  at  the  head  of  hi* 
eiiumeratiou  of  supposed  arguments  in  favour  of  the  doctrine* 
which  he  impugns,  this  particular  example,  notwithstanding  we 
may  regard  it  as  the  weakest  that  could  well  be  conceived ;  but, 
remarks  Dr.  Smith, 

*  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  set  aside  this  alleged  argument,  to  rcmiwl 
those,  if  such  Uiere  be,  who  are  disposed  to  advance  it,  that  Uai* 
tar ians  generally,  till  Dr.  Priestley*  accorded  with  the  universal  bslirf 
of  Christians  oo  this  bead.  Dr.  Lardner,  a  professed  Socinian,  bi* 
largely  vindicated  the  authenticity  of’  the  disputed  portions  of  tbf 
Gospels  of  Matthew'  and  Luke,  against  exceptions  and  dltficultis** 
and  in  the  days  of  modern  Unitarians,  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
phstically  and  designedly,  describes  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  as 
livering  the  history  of  a  Covenant  between  God  and  the  huiuan  nc<* 
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promulgated  and  rauBed  hy  a  man  bom  omb  of  the  commm  camrte 

<  Ou  the  other  hand,  if  a  much  greater  Bvree  belonged  to  the  argu* 
menu  by  which  the  Calm  Inquirer  and  others  are  endeaToarinff  to 
fsublish  the  spuriousness  of  the  initial  portions  of  Matthew  and  Luko, 
and  if  the  evidence  were  satisfactory  to  the  reiection  of  those  portions, 

I  do  not  see  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Nature  in  the  person  of 
Christ  would  be  affected  by  it ;  any  farther  than  as  a  few  passages, 
which  have  furnished  some  arguments  in  favour  of  the  doctrine,  would 
be  no  longer  proper  to  be  adduced.  Had  it  pleased  God  so  to  ordain, 
the  sinless  purity  of  our  Lord’s  humanity  might  have  been  as  certain- 
If  provided  for  by  a  miraculout  inttrvention^  on  the  supposition  of  its 
being  produced  in  the  ordinary  way  of  nature,  as  on  the  generally 
received,  and,  in  my  opinion,  true  and  scriptural  view  of  this  subject. 
But,  besides  the  divine  ordination,  other  reasons  are  not  wanting  to 
thev  the  superior  propriety  and  ooN dignity  of  this  mode  of  miracu¬ 
lous  formation.’  pp.  5—6. 

The  fair  and  full  consideration  of  the  claims  to  authenticity, 
of  the  two  first  elin|)ters  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  is  by  no  meana 
prejudiced  by  u  btdief  in  the  Miraculous  CoiiceptioH,  inasmucli 
is  that  fact  is  established  ou  the  autlionly  of  Luke's  Gospel, 
which  is  not  aB'ected  by  any  of  the  objections  urg^ed  against  tliat 
of  Matthew.  Hut  the  manner  in  which  the  Calm  Inquirer  has 
treated  this  subject,  is  any  thing  hut  fair  ;  the  mode  in  which 
be  has  disposed  of  the  question,  is  any  thing  but  satisfactory. 
We  exjiect  from  a  biblical  critic  expressions  of  hesitancy,  such 
as  the  ditViculties  of  clirunulogical  comparison  or  interpretation 
may  justify  ;  hut  we  ure  not  acquainted  with  any  principles  of 
critieisin  from  which  a  juslilication  could  be  furnished  for  aver¬ 
ments  so  hold,  and  decisions  so  rash  as  those  which  we  find  in 
the  pai'cs  of  the  Calm  Inquiry,  and  in  the  notes  of  the  Im¬ 
proved  Version  on  tiie  case  before  us.  The  assertion,  that 

*  from  the  testimonies  of  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  we  are  as- 
’  sured  (hat  they  (the  first  two  (Chapters  of  Matthew's  Go8|>el) 

*  were  wanting  in  the  copies  used  by  the  Ntizarenes  and  Ebio- 

*  nites,’  is  unsiippurttMl  by  proof,  to  say  the  least,  ns  it  respects 
(be  funner  of  these  ancient  Fathers,  and  is  directly  at  variance 
witli  evidence  as  it  reganis  the  latter.  The  Naiarene  Gospel 
is  clearly  proved  on  Jerome's  testiiuony,  not  to  have  been  thus 
defei'tive ;  and  it  would  be  using  the  testiiuony  of  Epiptianius 
for  a  purpose  to  which  it  is  not  iiidisputahly  available,  to  adduce 
it  as  evidence  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Naaareiies  really  wanted 
tbe  disputed  passages :  the  presumption,  on  the  evidence  sup¬ 
plied  by  this  Father,  is  rather  in  favour  of  its  containing  them. 
The  Calm  liupiirer  siiould  have  limiteil  Ais  remarks  to  the  de- 
Kription  of  the  Ebioiiite  Gospel,  given  by  Epi|>haniu8,  who 
dates  that  it  wanted  tlie  two  chapters  in  question,  bul  wboae 
iccoiint  of  it  is  fatal  to  the  argument  which  rests  on  the  autho- 
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ritv  of  that  questionable  and  almost  unknown  document.  The 
followins:  statement  is  alike  flippant  and  daring : — *  Pfoiu 

*  Luke  iii.  1.  compared  with  verse  23(1,  it  appears  that  Jesus 

*  was  born  fifteen  years  before  the  death  of  Au^tustus,  that  is 
‘  at  least  two  years  after  the  death  of  Herod  :  a  fact  which  coin- 

*  pletely  fahifien  the  whole  narrative  contained  in  the  prcli- 
‘  minary  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke.'  YeSy  falstjiet;  that 
is  the  word,  the  proper  and  only  word,  it  seems,  which  the 
Calm  Inquirer  could  select  to  express  the  result  of  tlie  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  first  three  Chapters  of  Luke's  Gospel !  Could 
any  tiling  justify  a  style  of  assertion  like  this,  but  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  clearest  and  most  indubitable  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  premises  from  which  it  is  made  to  follow  as  a  conclusion. 
What,  then,  is  the  fact  ?  Truly  and  simply,  this  ;  that  the  in- 
troductory  chapters  of  Luke's  Gos|>el  are  in  perfect  accord¬ 
ance  with  each  other.  Let  Luke  iii.  I,  be  compared  with  verse 
23d,  and  let  the  result  of  the  comparison  be  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  chapters  i.  and  ii,  and  it  will  be  at  once  manifest,  thit 
the  narrative  of  the  Miraculous  Conception,  as  given  by  l^uke, 
instead  of  being  JaUiHed  by  the  alleged  fact  of  Herod's  death, 
is  unimpeachably  consistent  with  all  the  circumstances  recorded 
by  that  Evangelist.  Were  it,  therefore,  conceded  to  Mr.  Bel- 
sham,  as  a  thing  proved,  that  the  disputed  chapters  in  Mat* 
thew’s  Gospel  were-  originally  wanting,  and  are  in  fact  a  sub¬ 
sequent  and  unauthorised  addition,  the  Miraculous  Conception 
would  still  be  a  credible  fact,  and  the  narrative  of  it  a  genuine 
part  of  the  New  Testament.  Far  from  considering  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Smith  on  this  subject  as  unnecessarily  introduced  into 
the  discussion,  we  could  even  have  receivecl  with  pleasure  a 
more  copious  dissertation  on  the  question,  had  his  limits  so  al¬ 
lowed.  When  passages  are  attempted  to  be  struck  out  from  the 
Gospels  on  pretences  so  tlimsy,  and  presumptions  so  baseless, 
it  is  neither  the  last  nor  the  least  important  duty  of  a  sound 
critic,  to  resist  the  violent  innovations  of  writers  who  make  de¬ 
mands  on  our  faith,  not  only  apart  from  reasonable  evidence, 
but  in  the  very  lace  of  it.  if  we  will  believe  another  biblical 
interpreter  who  has  pointed  his  pen  against  the  narrative  con¬ 
tained  in  the  optniing  chapters  of  Matthew's  and  Luke's  Gospels, 
the  Miraculous  Conception  is  distinctly  the  object  of  reprobation 
in  the  expressions  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  “  We  have  not  fol- 
**  lowed  cunningly  devised  fables.”  How  utterly  at  variance 
are  such  bold  and  licentious  assertions  with  devout  feelinitt 
or  with  the  honest  purpose  of  writing  for  the  instruction  ot 
mankind  ! 

ll  is  well  known,  that,  in  the  Unitarian  Controversy,  lh« 
sup|>osed  silence  of  the  Evanirelists,  or  the  assumed  want  of 
dirifct  evidence  from  the  Gospels,  on  the  principal  points  which 
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H  inTolves,  is  urged  by  one  of  the  parties  in  support  of  the  ne- 
gttive  side  of  the  question  ;  and  it  is  quite  obvious  to  the  most 
superficial  reader  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  exhibition  of 
its  most  important  doctrines,  is  more  frequent  in  the  later,  than 
Id  tlie  earlier  part  of  its  records.  But,  if  the  several  portions 
of  the  New  Testament  be  sustained  by  the  same  authority,  it  is 
t  question  of  com|Miratively  small  moment,  from  which  of  its 
divisions  the  doctrines  of  Christian  belief  are  derivetl.  The 
only  question  is  whether,  or  not,  they  form  a  part  of  its  com¬ 
munications.  There  may  be  satisfactory  reasons  applying 
equally  to  the  less  dehnite  and  less  ample  revelations,  and  to 
those  which  are  more  explicit  and  copious.  The  remarks  of  Dr. 
Smith  on  this  subject,  are,  brief,  but  excellent,  and  worthy  of 
the  most  careful  study. 

*  It  entered  into  the  scheme  of  divine  wisdom  that,  when  the  Mes- 
iith  was  actually  sojourning  among  men,  and  was  pursuing  the  objects 
of  his  mission,  his  person,  his  omces,  his  doctrines,  and  all  the  cha* 

I  ncteristics  of  his  dispensation,  should  be  unfolded  gradually  and 
ilowly.  He  himself  lay  in  deep  obscurity  during  all  but  a  very  short 
I  period  of  his  life.  After  he  had  begun  his  public  labours,  it  was 
long  before  he  unreservedly  and  openly  declared  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah.  Till  towards  the  end  of  his  course  he  rarely  made  this 
avowal  but  in  private,  and  to  those  who  were  his  friends  and  tried  ad- 
I  berents  :  and  on  several  occasions,  he  prohibited  them  from  publish- 
I  ing  the  fact  to  the  world.  Such  a  plan  of  studied  reserve  and  slow 

IdeveIo{)ement  would  not  have  been  chosen  or  approved  by  human 
wisdom :  but,  whether  we  can  penetrate  the  reasons  for  it'or  not,  the 
fact  itself  is  indisputable,  that  this  was  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Founder  of  our  Faith.  He  seems  to  have  deemed  this  the  proper 
course  to  be  taken  ; — to  awaken  the  attention  of  men,  to  stimulate 
their  expoctutions,  to  present  them  with  circumstances,  hints,  and  im¬ 
plications  nnd  thus  to  furnish  a  growing  body  of  data^  from  which 
1  they  for  themselves  might  draw  the  most  important  conclusions  with 
increasing  light  and  certainty. 

*  Besides  tliis,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  professonly 
I  withheld  the  full  manifestation  of  his  doctrines  till  the  period  suh.-c- 
(juent  to  his  death  and  resurrection,  when  the  instruments  of  commu¬ 
nication  were  to  be  his  inspired  messengers.  The  evangelists  repeat¬ 
edly  observe  that  our  Lord’s  most  intimate  disciples  “  understood 
not  those  things,  and  the  word  was  hidden  from  them,  and  they 
hnew’  not  the  things  spoken,”  by  him.  He  assured  them  that,  though 
they  were  not  then  competent  to  receive  many  important  things 
<oncemififr  himself,  they  should  subsequently  become  so,  and  should 
he  led  by  an  unerring  Guide  into  a  perfect  knowledge  of  those  truths. 

*  Duly  considering  these  features  of  the  early  Christian  economy, 
ve  ihall  not  expect  to  find  a  full  declaration  of  the  doctrine  respecting 
our  Lord’s  person,  in  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists,  or  is  nis  own 
di^ourses ;  but  we  shall  rather  look  for  intimatioru^  for  principles  tm- 
in  facts  and  assertions,  and  for  conclusions  from  such  facts  and 
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Mtertions  deduced  by  minute  attention  and  close  examination  on  our 
own  part.  Such  attention  and. examination  are  a  part  of  that  **obo. 
dience  of  faith/*  which  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  every  man  who 
has,  or  can  obtain,  a  knowledge  of  the  inspired  volume,  pp.  42—46, 

But,  while  the  comparative  incompleteness  of  the  narratives  of 
the  Kvansfelists  and  the  discourses  of  our  fjord  himself  are 
thus  admitted  by  the  Author,  he  maintains  the  sufliciency  of 
the  evidence  derived  from  these  very  sources,  in  proof  that  the 
doctrines  for  which  he  is  an  advocate,  were  really  exhibited 
durini^  tlie  personal  ministry  of  Christ,  and  had  a  place  in  the 
communications  made  by  him  to  his  disciples.  The  perusal  of 
the  “  Scripture  Testimony”  will  satisfy  u  candid  inquirer  that 
that  species  of  evidence  is  neither  scanty  nor  feeble. 

The  title  son  of  god,  so  frequently  given  to  and  assumed  by 
our  Lord,  has  received  various  interpretations  from  difliertnt 
classes  of  expositors,  some  of  whom  would  limit  it  to  the  lueta* 
ing  of  the  term  Messiah,  while  otliers  represent  it  as  exprewtte 
of  a  su|>erior  and  Divine  nature  helongiiig  to  the  subject  of  thii 
emphatic  designation.  Dr.  8mith  agrees  in  sentiment  with  Um 
latter,  and  forcibly  urges  in  support  of  the  higher  applicatloa 
of  the  words,  the  following  considerations  : 

*  1 .  The  title.  Son  of  God^  was  recognized  by  Jesus  himself,  by  bii 
friends  and  followers,  by  his  enemies,  and  by  the  Jewish  nation  at 
large,  as  a  designation  of  the  Messiah.  This  acceptation  seeroiM 
have  been  universally  known  and  indisputably  held.  It  must,  there¬ 
fore,  have  had  a  satisfactory  and  authoritative  origin;  or  it  could  not 
have  been  so  received  and  established.  Such  an  origin  is  most  nila* 
rally  to  bo  sought  in  the  ProplK^tic  Scriptures.  No  where  else  could 
an  authority  be  found  to  which  the  whole  Jewish  nation  would  bov, 
and  to  which  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  congruous  for  the  Divine 
Majesty  itself  to  conform.  This  title  we  have  already  found  among 
tlie  prophetic  descriptions  of  the  Messiah,  and  we  have  seen  that  it 
was  recognized  in  tlie  Jewish  theology  of  tlie  period  intermediate 
between  the  Old  and  llie  New  Testament. 

‘  2.  Though  it  be  undoubtedly  an  appropriated  appellation  of  the 
Messiah,  it  is  not  a  mere  synonym  of  that  word.  Many  respectable 
writers  have  fallen  into  this  inaccuracy.  Two  or  more  terms  may  be 
generally*  or  even  with  an  exclusive  uniformity,  opplied  to  the  same 
object,  and  yet  be  respectively  of  very  diB'erent  import.  Christ  a 
called  Lord,  Mediator,  Saviour,  Prince  of  Life,  Captain  of  Salvalioa, 
King  of  Kings:  but  it  would  betray  great  ignorance  or  rashness  to 
aay,  that  lliese  were  sifnonymon$  expressions.  The  term 
designates  a  person  divinely  appointed  and  consecrated  to  one  or 
more  of  the  oBices  of  a  king,  a  priest,  or  a  prophet.  The  other  tenOi 
unless  it  be  taken  in  a  sense  wholly  figurative,  is  manifestly  expresaivo 
of  the  mature  of  the  being  to  whom  it  is  applied,  and  of  a  nshm* 
TtUuiomhip  to  another. 

*  S.  it  becomes,  therefore,  important  for  us  to  ascertaia  whether  tba 
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cMthei  be  given  to  Christ,  in  one  of  iu  figurative  nieaninga  stated 
ibove*  or  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense.  Now,  if  the  fonner  were 
the  fact,  if  the  Messiah  were  styled  the  Son  of  God  merely  as  an 
expression  of  his  royal  dignity*  or  pre-eminent  sanctity*  or  prophetio 
minion,  how  could  we  conceive  that  his  claiming  this  appeliatiofi»  or 
hit  admitting*  on  the  interrogation  of  an  enemy,  that  it  nelonged  to 
him,  could  be  made  the  ground  of  a  charge  of  blatpkem^f 

pp.  4^51. 

The  crime  of  blasphemy  is  shewn  to  be  •  the  saying  or  doing 

*  any  thing  by  which  the  majesty  of  God  is  insulted,  uttering 

*  curses  or  reproaches  against  God,  speaking  impiously,  arroga- 

*  ting  and  taking  to  one's  self  that  which  belongs  to  God.* 

•  This  was  the  crime,  which  Caiaphas  and  the  Sanhedrim  af¬ 
firmed  that  Jesus  had  in  very  fact  committed  in  their  presence,  and 
for  which  they  instantly  passed  judgment  of  death.  Let  it  be  ob- 
lenred  that,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  Unitariaua,  Jesus  in 
admitting  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  claimed  nothing  above  the  rank 
and  functions  of  a  human  being,  nothing  beyond  an  office,  august 
indeed  and  venerable,  but  which  every  Jew  believed  would  be  ex^ 
culcd  by  a  mere  man.  To  those  who  rejected  his  claim,  he  might 
have  appeared  chargeable  with  fanaticism,  imposture,  or  even  con¬ 
structive  treason  ;  but  where  was  the  colourable  pretext  for  the 
charge  of  blasphemy^  a  crime  so  closely  defined  by  the  original  law, 
ind  the  limits  of  which  were  so  anxiously  fixed  by  the  tradition  which 
had  all  the  force  of  law  ?  Let  it  also  be  observed  that  the  apparent 
reason  of  the  charge  was  so  clear  as  to  admit  of  no  demur  or  iiesita- 
tion.  Had  the  Fligh-priest  and  the  Sanhedrim  been  proceeding  upon 
grounds  which  they  were  conscious  were  notoriously  false  ;  had  they 
applied  the  law  of  blasphemy  to  a  case  in  which  it  was  manifest  that 
not  the  semblance  of  that  oficnce  had  been  committed  ;  it  is  credible 
that  they  would  have  adopted  some  circuitous  course  for  the  aocom- 
pliihment  of  their  purpose.  But  they  did  no  such  thing :  they  found 
their  way  plain  before  them.  If,  however,  we  were  to  concede  to 
Dr.  Campbell,  that  the  Sanhedrim  imputed  this  crime  to  Jetua  dis¬ 
honestly  upon  their  own  principles,  it  will  only  follow  that  they  gave 
a  wrong  name  to  their  charge.  The  allegation  was,  that  he  had,  by 
claiming  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  arrogated  to  himself  divine  honours  ; 
and  this  as  a  fact,  remains  the  same,  whether  it  was  designated  rightly 
or  not  by  the  term  blasphemy, 

'  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Josephus  mentions  various 
instances  of  impostors  who  rose  up  about  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  calling  themselves  prophets,  announcing  to  their  adherents 
a  speedy  deliverance  by  divine  interposition  from  their  calanitties, 
•nd  **  promising  to  shew  signs  and  prortematural  appearances**  for 
that  purpose.  From  comparing  our  Lord’s  prediction  with  these 
fneu,  it  appears  probable  that  some  of  those  persons  gave  out  them¬ 
selves  to  be  the  Messiah.  But,  though  the  historian  paints  in  strong 
colours  their  falsehood  and  their  other  atrocities,  he  never,  so  fkr  as 
I  can  discover,  charges  them  with  blasphemy, 

*  It  seems,  therefore,  impossible  for  us  to  escape  the  conclusion. 
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that  the  avowal  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Sov  of  God  was  understood  b? 
the  highest  legal  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  bis  country,  to 
involve  the  assertion  of  something  belonging  to  his  person,  super, 
human  and  divine  ;  or  to  be  a  constructive  assumption  of  such  dig. 
nity  as  belongs  only  to  God. 

*  That  such  ideas  of  dignity  and  powers,  above  what  belong  to  the 
rank  of  man,  were  attached  to  this  epithet  by  the  Jewish  people  at 
lar^e,  is  at  least  a  probable  inference  from  the  taunting  language 
which  they  held  to  our  Lord  in  his  last  sufferings :  **  If  diou  art  the 
Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross.”  pp.  5S — 55. 

This  argument,  the  Author  has  not  extended  beyond  the 
limitH  necessary  for  presentiiur  it  intelligibly  to  his  readers. 

It  is  a  point  of  great  moment  in  this  controversy,  undone 
which,  independent  of  other  arguments,  we  cannot  but  regard 
as  going  far  towards  the  determination  of  it  against  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  hypothesis,  that  the  phraseology  of  the  New  'restament 
is  so  entirely  remote  from  that  which  the  necessities  of  Unitarian 
writers  require,  and  which  their  option  would  lead  them  to 
employ  in  the  representation  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  which 
they  com^irise  in  their  system.  On  the  admission  of  the  Divine 
nature  ot  Christ,  the  exclusive  propriety  of  expressions  by 
which  he  is  described,  and  which  in  so  many  instances  he  uses 
in  reference  to  himself,  absolutely  depends  :  their  a))]>lication  in 
that  case  justifies  their  use.  But,  were  there  in  the  person  of  our 
Lord  nothing  super-human,  how  could  wc  account  for  it,  thiti 
phraseology  should  he  employed,  to  which  there  is  no  approxiroi- 
tion  in  the  example  of  any  inspired  and  consecrated  messenger 
from  Ciod  to  men  ;  a  phraseology  which,  wc  feel  conscious  as  we 
have  it  brought  under  our  notice,  does  not  suit  the  feelings  of 
the  most  highly  gifted  of  a  race  of  creatures,  to  whom  reverence 
and  humility  arc  essential  qualities  in  respect  to  God }  The 
appeal  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  Olh  Sect,  of  Chap.  8. 
Book  iii.  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  oneness  of  Christ  with  the 
Father,  affords  a  striking  specimen . 

*  Jesus  Christ  constantly  speaks  of  himself  as  being,  not  an  instru¬ 
ment  only,  but  the  Agent,  in  works  of  miraculous  power  :  and  itii 
remarkable  that,  w  hilc  the  apostles  manifested  a  studious  anxiety  to 
avoid  using  language  that  could  be  construed  into  any  representatioa 
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the  final  agency  to  Christ  as  readily  as  to  God  the  Father.  The 
**  signs  ami  wonders”  which  sanctioned  the  ministry  of  Paul,  and  of 
whldi  the  number  and  variety  were  so  great,  that  his  modesty  refused 
to  speak  of  tliem,  beyond  a  slight  and  necessary  allusion,  he  definitely 
attributes  to  Christ  os  their  Author  :  ”  Christ  wrought  then 
through  me."  Here,  therefore,  are  reasons  for  understanding  our 
Lord’s  words  as  asserting  Jbr  himself  a  power  of  divine  agency,  und 
conscqucBtiy  the  possession  of  divine  pcrfectious,  “  I  do  tht  works 
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of  my  Fatlicr,— t!iat  vc  may  know  and  be  assured  that  in  me  it  the 
Father,  and  I  in  him.*^ 

*  Let  the  experiment  in  imagination  be  made  of  putting  thete 
vorda  into  the  mouth  of  an  apostle.  Let  Peter,  John,  or  Paul  tay, 

1  and  God  are  one :  1  do  the  works  of  God  ;  God  it  in  me,  and  1 
in  him.*’  Every  one  feels  that  the  supposition  it,  not  nionttrout  only* 
but  intolerable.  Yet,  on  Unitarian  principles,  (which  affirm  that 
these  phrases  are  applicable  to  believers  in  general,"  without  any 
bvestigation  of  the  grounds  and  the  diversity  of  application,)  we 
ought  to  feel  no  difficulty  in  making  the  supposition.  The  assumption 
of  such  language  by  any  inspired  man,  must  be,  not  barely  allowable^ 
not  merely  capable  of  being  palliated,  but  strictly  and  unecjuivocally 
in  character  with  piety,  humility,  meekness,  and  lowliness  ot  heart.— 
Uoitarianism  requires  me  to  believe  this  !*  pp.  9^1—95.  * « 

The  import  of  the  expressions  “  descending  from  heaven/* 
"ascending  to  heaven,”  “  coming  from  above,”  and' some 
other  phrases  of  similar  construction,  are  made  the  subjects  of 
examination,  pp.  102 — 140.  In  the  Author's  judgement^  tlio 
sicred  writers,  in  using  the  phrase  a$cemling  into  heaven^ 
eridently  conceived  of  a  real  penetration  into  tiie  regions  of 
celestial  light  and  ha)>pioess,  in  order  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
knowletigc  which  is  |>eculiar  to  the  Divine  Being ;  and  the 
expression  as  employed  by  Jesus,  John  iii.  13.  he  considers  as 
simply  stating  the  fact,  that  no  human  being  ever  had'  so 
tscended.  If  the  Unitarian  explanation  of  the  phrase  to  ancond 
inioheaven^  viz.  ‘Noone  is  instructed  in  the  Divine  cemnsieh/^ 
be  adopted,  the  expression  vrould  seem  very  inadeqdate  io  the 
occasion,  since  the  being  instructed  in  the  Divine  counsels  Was 
not  peculiar  to  Christ,  and  he  could  not  therefore  be  the  only 
person  who  had  ascended  into  heaven.  If  it  be  said,  that  no 
inspired  teacher  was  ever  so  completely  furnished  wit(i  the 
knowledge  of  the  counsels  of  heaven  as  was  Jesus,  it  it  suffioient 
to  reply,  that  U  is  ncitlier  the  degree  of  knowledge,  nor  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  be  communicated  to  a* teacher  bearing 
immediately  a  Divine  commission,  that  is  in  question;'  twit  the 
special  and  exclusive  fact  itself.  If  the  phrase,”  then,  be  under¬ 
stood  as  importing  simply  receiving  a  coinmissidn  from  Gbd^  or 
being  Divinely  instructed,  it  would  seem  tliat  others  lieside 
Jesus  had  ascended  into  heaven,  contniry  to  bis  own*  asserilod. 

The  important  passage',  John  viii.  58,  receives  particular  at¬ 
tention  from  the  Author  in  pp.  103 — 192.  assertion  mack 

by  our  Lord  :  ‘‘  Before  Abraham  existed,  I  ana,” — is  shewn  to 
be  a  declaration  of  an  existence  prior  to  the  being  of  the  Hebreif 
pstriarch.  The  signification  of  the  terms  and  their  just  oon- 
etruction  are  clearly  made  out,  as  not  admitting  of  any  odier 
•ense  than  that  of  pre-existenoc.  Tlie  Unitarian  objectiowf  are 
examined  and  answered ;  are  shewn  to  •  be  utterly  clestHttfb  of 
Vol.  XV.  N.b.  2  Q  • '  '  ’* 
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satisfactory  proof ;  contrary  to  the  reason  of  the  occ8sk>n,— -to 
the  circumstances  of  the  narrative, —uiul  to  our  Ijoni's  ordintri 
course  of  proceeding  ; — attended  with  other  didiculties in. 
consistent  with  the  Scripture  idiom  ; — inefficient  for  its  pur. 
pose; — not  only  unsupported,  hut  contradicted  hy  the  phras^o-  I 
loj^y  of  the  prophets ;  and  ])roductivc  of  a  nugatory  sense. 
This  entire  section  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  cool,  efficient  cri- 
tieism  :  it  is  too  long  for  an  extract,  and  too  compact  to  admit  of 
its  being  divided,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  room  fur  the 
concluding  part  of  the  reply  to  the  Calm  Inquirer. 

*  Yet,  should  wc  grant  him  bis  desire,  and  consent  to  his  rendering, 

IJefore  Abraham  was  born,  1  was  the  Messiah  :*•  what  does  he  gain’ 
Could  any  reader  or  hearer,  not  prc-occupied  by  hypothesis,  imagine 
otherwise  than  that  the  person  speaking  thus  certainly  existed  when 
Abraham  was  born?  And  do  not  the  w'ords  as  thus  amplified, 
plainly  express  that  he  had  such  existence  ? — Conscious  of  tins,  the 
Calm  Inquirer  brings  out  his  last  and  palmary  argument: 

‘  “  In  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers,  a  being,  or  a  state  of 
things,  is  said  to  exist,  when  it  is  the  eternal  immutable  pui* 
POSE  OF  fioD  THAT  IT  SHALL  EXIST,  at  the  time  and  in  the  circum* 
stances  which  his  infinite  w  isdom  hath  chosen  and  ordained.” 

‘  This  notion,  therefore,  is  tlie  sheet-anchor  of  the  Unitarian  inter¬ 
pretation.  We  have  in  a  preceding  Section,  examined  it  and  the 
pleadings  in  its  favour ;  and,  1  trust,  have  satisfactorily  shewn  that  it 
18  weak  and  incompetent,  proceeding  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  scrip¬ 
ture-language,  and  quite  inapplicable  to  the  purpose  of  those  who 
use  it.  By  an  egregious  kind  of  blunder,  they  gravely  bring  forward 
the  prolepsis  of  the  prophetic  style,  as  if  it  made  for  their  caw: 
whereas  that  which  they  want  is  a  figure  of  the  opposite  effect,  a 
fuetalepsis.  Because,  in  the  language  of  prophecy,  Juinre  persons 
and  events  are  described  as  if  they  were  present,  or  had  actuallj 
taken  place ;  it  is  sagaciously  inferred  that  a  present  person  or  event 
may,  by  the  same  figure,  be  said  to  have  existed  in  longpa^t  time! 

‘  Flushed  with  tliis  captivating  logic,  the  Calm  Inquirer  proceeds 
to  argue:  “  If  the  propWu  describe  the  Messiah  as  contemportrv 
with  them,  Christ  might  with  propriety  speak  of  himself  under  that 
character  as  their  contemporary.  If  Isaiah  wTites  as  having  seen  the 
Messiah,  having  heard  his  complaints,  and  having  been  witness  to  ba 
labours,  his  miracles,  and  his  sufferings ;  our  Lord  might  with  equil 
propriety  represent  himself  under  his  official  choracter,  as  having  ei- 
isted  in  the  days  of  Isaiah.  If  Abraiiam  saw  his  day;  he,  as  ibe 
Messiah  must  have  co-existed  with  the  patriarch,  and  by  parity 
reason,  before  Abraham’s  birth.  But  all  allow  ,that  the  prophetic  | 
representations  of  the  Messiah’s  existence  are  figurative;  they  only 
express  w’hat  existed  in  the  divine  purpose,  and  imply  nothing  more 
than  certainty  of  event.  Let  it  then  he  granted,  that  when  oor 
Lord  speaks  ot  himself  as  the  Messiah  before  Abraham  was  born,  be 
means  the  same  thing :  that  his  language  only  implies  that  he  was  lb* 
Messiah  in  the  divine  purpose.  No  reasoning,  I  think,  can  be  inorf 
conclusive.” 
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*  Ht’pltf.  [  1 1  Tlic  prophets  did  not  “  describe  the  Messiali  ns  con- 
uwporary  witli*’  themselves.  In  their  most  vivid  descriptions, 
though  to  incrense  the  poetic  force  and  beauty  of  the  representation 
tlie  present  or  pericct  tense  be  employed,  enough  exists  of  marked 
circumstances  to  have  prevented  any  from  imagining  that  the  pro¬ 
phets  designed  to  exhibit  any  mortal  contemporary  as  the  Sovereign 
and  Saviour  to  whom  tliey  bore  testimony.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  any  of  tiic  .Tews  ever  understood  their  prophets  us  representing 
die  Mt'ssiali  to  lie  their  own  contemporary  :  but  there  is  all  the  proof 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of,  that  both  the  prophets  tnem- 
aeivcs»  and  tiieir  countrymen  through  successive  generations,  looked 
forwards  to  onk  who  was  yet  to  come,  as  the  ultimate  object  of 
those  sidilime  and  picturesque  representations.  Let  the  reader  ex¬ 
amine  the  instances  selected  by  the  Inquirer  as  the  basis  of  his  the¬ 
ory,  or  any  other  prophetic  descriptions  of  the  Messiah;  and  he  will 
linJ  either  in  the  very  phraseology  of  the  context  or  in  the  associ¬ 
ation  of  tlie  parts  of  the  description,  suHicient  to  designate  that  the 
I  |KTsons  introduced  and  the  events  depicted  were  as  yet  in  the  womb 
I  of  futurity. 

I  ‘  [2]  'riic  frequent  use  of  the  hypotyjyosh  combined  with  ennlla^c 
of  the  tense  (rather  than,  as  the  Calm  inquirer  calls  it,  proh’psiSf)  in 
die  works  of  the  ancient  prophets,  was  not  the  result  of  a  sacred  or 
iheulogical  principle,  but  of  tlie  cliaracter  of  their  composition.  It 
I  was  not  iis  prophets,  but  as  poets,  that  they  employed  this  iigurc  of 

I  b|>oecIi,  so  suitable  to  their  energetic  conceptions,  and  which  is 

I  iodeed  all  but  essential  to  the  very  soul  of  poetry.  But  the  style 

i  which  was  eminently  proper  for  poetry,  or  for  sublime  description  in 

[  oratory,  would  have  been  out  of  place,  ridiculous,  and  even  per*- 

i  nicious,  in  a  plain,  calm,  grave  conversation.  Cyrus,  John  the  Bap- 

^  tut,  and  probably  other  individuals,  were  graphically  pointed  out  in 

I  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  long  before  they  were  born ;  and  that  by 

expressions  in  the  past  or  present  tense.  Would  it,  then,  have  been 
proper  for  cither  of  them,  to  have  said,  “  I  was  contemporary  with 
the  prophet:  1  co-cxisted  with  liim,  for  he  in  prophetic  vision  saw 
my  day,  and  described  me,  my  actions,  my  character,  my  office,  as  if 
I  were  then  actually  existing  and  executing  my  commission :  yeu,*hy 
parity  of  reason,  I  may  say  that  1  existed  before  the  prophet’s  birth  : 
Ar/yre  hainh  tvas,  I  was  ;  1  was  the  deliverer  of  the  captives,  1  was  the 
nicsienger  of  heaven.” — Yet  such  low  trifling,  such  absolute  folly,  is, 
by  these  interpreters,  to  help  their  theory  out  of  a  fatal  difficulty, 
ca/m/y  attributed  to  tlie  Lowly,  Wise,  and  Holy  Jesus! 

/  [3]  If  it  were  conceded  that  the  existence  which  our  Lord  at¬ 
tributes  to  himself,  was  an  existence  only  in  the  divine  purpose,  just- 
Bess  of  criticism  would  require  us  likewise  to  take  the  cxistenco 
Mcribed  to  Abraham  in  the  same  acceptation :  **  Before  Abrahoni 
existed  in  the  purpose  of  God,  I  was  the  Messiah  in  the  same 
purpose  and  decree.”  The  use  of  the  two  verbs  ynifr^ou  and  thou  docs 
wt  destroy  the  ground  of  this  observation :  for  the  difference  between 
thorn  is,  that  the  one  denotes  to  be  brought  into  existence^  and  the 
filler  to  be  in  eiislencc  j  a  diflcrcnce  not  at  all  all’ccting  the  argument. 

2  Q  t 
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Thus  it  appears  that,  to  concede  the  principle  of  tlic  Unitarian  inter-  I 
pretation,  would  convert  the  passage  into  a  puerile  absurdity.  H 

*  On  the  Calm  Inquirer’s  closing  remark,  **  No  reasoning,  I  think,  I 

can  be  more  conclusive I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  a  want  af 
courtesy  in  me  to  ask  the  candid  and  attentive  reader,  whether  im. 
tice  does  not  require  that  it  should  be  rend  by  a  certain  figure  called 
antiphrasiSf  “  No  reasoning  can  be  more  inconclusive. ** 

*  The  Inquirer  has  bestowed  great  lalmur  upon  his  disquisition  on 
this  text,  “  because,”  he  observes,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  decisive 

of*  tlie  whole  controversy :  for,  if  this  declaration  does  not  establish  I 
the  prc>existence  of  Christ,  no  other  passage  can.”  It  may,  then,  l| 
be  taken  us  admitted  that,  if  the  interpretation  for  which  he  so  earnestly  I 
pleads  cannot  be  maintained  on  grounds  of  fair  and  sound  criticiim,  I 
the  pre-existence  of  Christ  is  established,  and  the  Unitarian  scheme  I 
is  exploded.  The  serious  and  candid  reader  will  brin^  to  theexami.  || 
nation  his  closest  attention,  his  critical  attainments,  his  strict  imptr- 
tiality,  and  his  solemn  devotion.  Thus  let  him  judge  for  himself  in 
the  sight  of  God  :  and  may  that  Gracious  Hcing  direct  his  decision ! 

*  But  if  the  assertion  he  taken  conversely,  to  intimate  that,  if  this 

text  were  given  up  to  the  Unitarian  interpretation,  the  controversy 
would  be  decided,  I  must  protest  against  it,  as  uncandid  and  untrue, 
us  one  of  those  bold,  but  gratuitous  and  unfounded  dicta  which  too 
frequently  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  Calm  Inquiry.  Admit  the  sup¬ 
position,  and  what  would  he  the  cfl'ect  ?  This  particular  passage  u 

would  be  taken  out  of  the  field ;  it  would  make  nothing  in  favour  of  I 

the  prc^xistence  of  Christ:  but  it  w’ould  make  nothing  against  h.  a 

The  principle  of  the  interpretation  might  also  go  to  the  neutralizing  |j 

of  some  otiier  declarations  of  our  Lord ;  but  this  would  be  all.  The  \ 

general  boily  of  argument,  from  many  particular  passages  and  from  i 

the  universal  tenor  of  revelation,  in  favour  of  the  pre-existence  ind  I 

the  Deity  of  Christ  would  remain  untouched,  and  standing  in  its  full  I 

independence.  Yet  unfair,  both  logically  and  morally,  as  the  lo« 
quirer’s  observation  is,  it  will  not  be  without  its  effect.  8uch  dog¬ 
matical  assertions  ot\en  pass  without  examination,  and  arc  opt  to  siu 
‘deeply  into  weak  and  half-thinking  minds. 

*  In  one  sense,  however,  1  will  not  contest  that  there  mnybetrulli 
in  tlie  assertion  :  “  if  this  declaration  does  not  establish  the  pre-exiit- 
cncc  of  Christ,  no  other  passage  can.”  If  the  assertor  thereby 
means  that,  ujwn  the  principles  of  interpretation  which  he  adopts^  no 
language  witliin  the  compass  of  the  characteristic  style  and  manner  j 
of  the  New  Testament  could  declare  that  doctrine  so  as  not  to  be  art 
aside  by  some  of  those  manamvrings ;  let  him  keep  possession  of  bii 
opinion.  It  is,  I  fear,  too  well  founded.  But  let  us  consider  whether, 
on  the  admission  of  those  principles,  wc  should  not  be  oblig^  to 
abandon  ourselves  to  a  hopeless  incapacity  of  ever  acquiring  satisfac¬ 
tion,  upon  any  controverted  jwint  whatever  of  revealed  theology,  or 
of  any  other  knowledge  depending  on  the  use  of  words.’ 

pp. 
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GftUlemen  and  Puhlithers  who  have  works  in, the  presst  WiU  oUif^e 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  seming  m/ormaiiom 
(post  paidj  of  the  sutfject^  extent,  and  prohaoU  price  of  stick  works  $ 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  ^ eon* 
dUent  XKith  its  plan. 


In  the  press,  Rnd  «ill  he  ptiblishrH  this 
an  Acronnt  ot'  the  inleriiHr  uf 
Ct'vlun  and  its  InliahitMiits,  wiihl'raveU 
ia  that  NIanil.  Dy  John  Da%'y,  M.IL 
F.RS.  in  4to.  frith  a  im-w  and  iiuprovrd 
mapt  viMtH'cnta  and  rN|rraTiii){a.— 'I'hia 
woik  i*  I'oinpoaed  entirely  froiu  original 
autrriiia  I'olleetetl  by  the  author  during 
hn  lerideiice  in  that  island  under  very 
favourable  eircnnutanrea  for  proiniring 
t'orrect  information.  'I’he  tirat  part  will 
embrace  the  phyrical  condition  of  the 
oiNiiitryt  and  the  {>olitical  ainl  moral  state 
of  lU  inhabitants,  including  its  geogra* 
phy,  groio;:y,  and  climate,  its  p<ipnlntion, 
piM-rnineiit,  religion,  arts  ami  sciem't'S, 
bi4ory,  &C.  The  second  part  will  eoiio 
uin  a  narraiire  of  the  autJior*s  travels 
through  a  great  extent  of  the  interior, 
III  which  the  features  of  th«*  country  will 
be  describerl,  and  many  uf  the  above 
ml^rcis  further  illustrated.  Tiie  third 
sni  last  part  will  relate  to  the  medical 
b'Ktury  uf  Ceylon,  and  will  cooiprehend 
sn  account  of  the  effects  of  its  climate 
on  man,  the  diseases  pttculiar  to  it  and 
the  methods  of  prevention  and  cure  i>y 
which  they  are  most  successfully  coin- 
baled. 

IVparing  fir  puhlicntion,  Profile  Por¬ 
traits  of  distinguished  living  characters, 
si  the  accea!ii<m  of  George  the  Fourth, 
from  life.  Hy  Robert  Thomas, 
Aecompanied  hy  concise  biographical 
amiceii.— The  design  of  this  work  is  U» 
cnuimeinorate  the  accession  of  His  pre- 
wilt  Majesty,  by  a  series  of  portraits  of 
datiuguished  individuals  in  church  and 
wstr,  in  the  army  and  navy,  in  the  libe¬ 
ral  professions,  and  in  ail  the  depart- 
iW‘nti  of  science,  art,  and  literature. 
To  l»«  pnldished  in  monthly  |>arts,  each 
roiiiaifiing  seven  portraits. 

The  first  volume  of  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Porter *1  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Ar« 
■wnia,  Anriciii  Babylonia,  See.  Stc.  will 
■l*pesr  in  a  few  days,  in  4to.  (‘robellUhed 
With  iinintrous  engravings. 

In  the  pn^ss,  Bihliographia  Sacra; 
■3^,  an  Introduction  to  the  literary  and 
n.vl»^;a6lical  history  of  the  wcrcd  scrip¬ 


ture*,  and  the  translations  of  them  into 
different  languages.  By  llm  Rev,  James 
Tuwnley,  auibur  of  Biblical  Anecdotes. 
In  3  vols.  Svo.  with  plates. 

Ill  the  course  of  the  tnsiiing  laonth 
will  be  published,  Ob?«ervatioiiii  on  tbo» 
disease's  of  females  which  areattcnck'd 
hy  discharges.  By  Charhw  Mansfield 
Clarke,  inenibt'r  of  the  royal  college  of 
surgetins,  ami  lecturer  on  midwifery  in 
Lauidun.  Royal  Bvo.  illustrated  with 
plates.  Part  the  second,— At  the  same 
time  will  he  published,  a  new  edition  of 
Part  I.  Royal  bvo.  with  plates, 

Mr.  C.  Bell’s  Illustrations  of  the  grrai 
OfH'rationa  of  Surgery,  will  be  ciunpleted 
in  a  few  days,  hy  the  publicaliiMi  u4  the 
filth  p.irt. 

Neatly  ready  for  publication,  a  Tree.- 
tise  on  l*olitiv'al  Remtomy.  By  J.  B.  Say. 
Translated  from  the  4lh  edition  of  the 
original,  byC.  K.  Prinsep,  M.A.  With 
notes  by  the  Translator. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Chefs -lyCEuvre  of  French  Lite¬ 
rature,  consisting  of  interesting  extracla 
from  the  classic  French  writers,  in  |>roa« 
and  versuj  with  biographical  and  critical 
remarks.  Hamlauniely  priated  in  vols. 
8 VO.  with  portraits  ami  vignettes,  priee 
II.  4s. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  Personal  Nar¬ 
rative  of  M.  de  Humboldt’s  Travels  to 
the  equinoctial  regions  of  the  new  ctgi- 
tinent;  during  the  years  1799-1804; 
translated  by  Helen  Maria  Williams,  is 
now  in  the  press. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  has  nearly  reedy 
for  publication,  in  9  voU.  8vu,  with  a 
portrait,  Memoirs  of  the  Ufe  of  Bryan 
Walton,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Cheater,  and 
editor  of  the  London  Biblia  PolygluUa. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Hydrocephalus  Aentua 
(or  water  inflamisatury  in  the  h*!a«i).  By 
Leopold  Anthony  Oolis,  physician  and 
director  of  the  institution  for  the  sick 
children  of  the  poor  in  Vienna.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German,  by  Robert  Good, 
M.h.  flvo. 

l)i  .  Reid  hai  in  ihc'piess,  an  enlarged 
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cdiiiun  uf  hi«  Ktsayacni  IlypiH'huiHiriaM* 
anU  other  Nerroust  Atf(*rtions. 

lu  theprcM,  and  nearly  rvady  (or  pub¬ 
lication,  a  Treatise  on  Indig*  Uion  and  its 
conaeqiiciicca,  cominuidy  calirti  nervous 
and  bihuus  complaints,  with  observaliotis 
oo  the  organic  diseases  in  which  Uiey 
aonictimes  termiisate.  By  A.  P*  W. 
Philip,  M.n.  &.C. 

Also  in  the  prrwi.  Observations  on 
some  of  the  grnt-ral  principles,  and  on  the 
|>articular  nature  and  treatimnl  of  the 
dillerent  s|ieci<'«  of  Indaminatiun.  By 
1*11.  James,  surgi'fHi  to  (he  Devon  and 
Kxeter  Hospital,  &c.  &c. 

f)r.  Foibes  of  Penzance  is  pn  paring 
for  piiblicatWai,  a  Translatuni  of  M.  ImI* 
<’iiiH'r*8  late  woik  on  the  pathology  and 
diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  Chi'st. 

In  the  press,  a  Treatise  on  Aciipunc* 
turation,  b<  ing  a  dt'seription  of  a  surgi¬ 
cal  o|W‘iation,  originally  (K'culiar  to  (he 
Ja|>aueM:  and  Chiiu'st*,  and  by  them  de¬ 
nominated  Zin-King,  and  now  introducc'd 
into  European  practice  with  caM!s,  illus¬ 
trating  the  success  of  (he  ope  ration,  and 
directi(His  fir  its  perfurnianee.  By 
James  Morss  C'hurchill,  member  of  the 
n>yal  college  of  Mirgeuns,  and  licentiate 
ol  the  society  of  apothecaries. 

The  Rrv.  I.  Leitebild  has  a  volmnc  of 
Sermons  in  the  press,  to  l>e  entitled, 

•*  The  Christian  Temper  :  or  Lectures  on 
Hie  Beatitudes.** 

Dr.  Pritchard,  physician  to  the  Bris¬ 
tol  Infirmary,  has  in  the  press,  a  Trea¬ 
tise  on  the  diseas»*s  of  the  nervtius  sys¬ 
tem.  Vol.  I.  comprising  <*onvnbivc  ami 
maniacal  ntTeetions.— -'I  he  design  of  this 
work  is  to  illustrate  by  nnineroiis  eases 
of  K|>ilepsy,  Mania  Chorea,  aiMlthedif- 
frrent  forms  of  Paralysis,  IheconiKriiun 
between  afTei'tions  of  this  cinss,  and  a 
variety  of  disorders  of  the  natural  func¬ 
tions. 

A  new  cslition  of  Mr.  Foster’s  Essay 
on  the  evils  of  Popular  Ignorance,  will 
be  puhlishetl  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Mill,  author  of  the  “  History  of 
British  India,**  is  about  to  publish,  Ele- 
ineots  of  the  Science  of  Political  Eco¬ 
nomy. — The  object  of  llie  Author  in  ihU 
work,  is  to  present  such  a  view  of  the 
ev*iden<  e  of  the  mutual  connexion  and 
dsrpemlence  ol  the  gn*at  doctrines  of 
political  economy,  ns  innsl  give  a  prac¬ 
tical  ('ommand  over  the  principles  uf 
the  science  to  thoae  who  .ire  to  a  I'ertain 
siwgret'  already  acquainted  with  it,  and 
als^i  facilitate  Ihe  pr»*gres>  of  those  who 
are  as  yet  t>nly  tiiUriu^  upon  llitv 
braiK’h  ol  knoalidgc. 


information, 

\  new  work  on  Sleam  Engines 
Steam  Boats,  by  Mr.  John  Farey, 
illustrated  with  numeious  engraviartby 
Lowry,  it  in  a  slate  of  forwnnlucss. 

Mr.  Southey  will  publish  in  the 
ciHjrse  of  April,  The  Expedition  of 
Orgua,  aiMl  the  Crimes  of  Lu|ie  de 
Aguirre. —  Baron  Humboldt,  in  his  Tra¬ 
vels,  says,  “  The  crimes  and  aciTcnium 
of  I/>|>e  de  Aguirre,  fonn  one  of  the 
most  drumal.c  episcMles  in  the  IliiUsy 
of  the  Sfuinish  coiMiuesU.*’ 

Preparing  for  publication,  Ldten 
from  S|>aiii :  containing  some  aevoum 
of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  (he 
Peninsula  ;  details  relative  to  the  late 
levoliition;  observations  on  public  cha¬ 
racters,  literature,  manners,  &c.  fij 
FUJnard  Bluqiitere.  I'.Mj.  author  of  •*  ha¬ 
ters  from  the  Mwliterrancan,**  3cc. 

A  set'ond  edition  of  M.  Ijivayisc^ 
Work  (cdititl  by  Kdu’anl  blaquierr, 
Ksq.)  on  Venezutia,  N**w  Granad^  To¬ 
bago,  and  Trinidad,  ia  also  in  the  press. 

A  volume  of  Original  Poetry,  will 
S|H.-(‘d;ly  app«'ar,  in  a  hondsofiie  funn, 
comprising,  Ismael,  or  tlie  Arab,  sii 
Oriental  Komar»re;  Skrtchesof  .'scsneiy 
foreign  and  dome>tir,  with  other  porwik. 
By  the  Author  of  the  novel  of**  Ixrcbiei, 
or  the  Field  of  Cnllodeii.** 

Mr.  Motfatt  is  preparing  fur  the  prrsr,. 
Christina's  Ri'Venge,  or  the  Fate  of  Miv 
iialdesehi,  with  other  poems. 

In  a  few  days  will  appear,  the  lirst 
Nuinlrer  of  a  work  entitled  I'hysiogno- 
mieal  Portraits;  intended  tn  eonsist  uf 
a  mw  and  interesting  collection  of  pur- 
traiis  from  iindoiihlml  originals,  en¬ 
graved  in  the  line  nianiu-r,  by  the  moa 
enriiHMit  British  artists;  to  be  accooi* 
panied  with  concise  Biographical  No¬ 
tices  in  English  and  Frencli. 

A  Series  of  Views  id  our  Ancient  (as- 
ties,  from  drawings  hv  Messrs.  Arnald, 
Blow,  Fielding,  and  Gaslineaiix,  is  en¬ 
graving  by  Mr.  WtKjliiulb.  They  will 
he  accompanied  with  historical  and  ih- 
acriptive  notices.  By  E.  W.  Bmyley,jwi- 

A  Sailor’s  Hymn-Book,  will  shortly 
he  published,  iindtr  the  patronace  uf 
Ihe  British  and  Fort'ign  Seamen’s  Fricod 
Society  and  Bethel  I'nioa. — Should  any 
|»ersoiis  be  in  possession  uf  hymns 
adapted  to  such  u  pnhiiraiion,  Huy  will 
he  received  with  thankfulmws.  if  nd* 
dressed,  |K>Ht  pawl,  to  the  publisher,  nl 
Fimpkin  and  .Marshall’s,  Slatiooer** 
court,  I.ondon. 

Ill  tin;  pr«  ss  fhc  Forgiveness  of  Sin; 
a  M-rnion  pr*  ath«-«l  at  Tisertoo, 

Jail.  17,  IbJl.  By  Willuin  Vowlc.- 


Liuf  of  Worku  r€C0nit^  Puhliitked. 


PubliolitMl  at  tl»c  it*qu«.*sl  of  the  coiijjro. 

III  thr  prcts,  %oltimc  8vo., 

(iirrHitivr  ClaiOM  nml  Duties;  or,  an 
K»<«v  on  *!»<*  neer^siiy  of  a  Church  R«- 
t*Wi%hm»iit,  anti  the  means  of  excitinf^ 
•oti  uMiiitaining:  anionf^  its  members  a 
«pirit  of  ilrvoiioii.  To  which  the  So- 
rifly  fur  promoting  Chrhtiau  Knowledge 
Slid  (’luiroh  Union  in  the  DimTse  of  St. 
l).-iri«rs,  n<ljudg*nl  a  premium  of  £50,  in 
IVri'OilMT  I8‘i0.  By  tlie  Rev.  Samuel 
Charles  Wilk«,  A.M.  author  of  **  Chris¬ 
tian  Fssays,”  “  The  Sf.  David's  Prize 
K'»ay  for  IHII  on  the  Clerical  Charac- 
irr,"  ki\  it,c. 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  Dilwlin  will  publish 
next  mouth,  in  three  royal  Sto.  vduint'ii, 
a  Kihhographical,  Antiquarian,  and 
PiiMnresqne  Tour  in  Franco  and  Ocr- 


Piofesstir  Lee  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  the  late  Mr.  Martyii's  Contit>- 
versy  with  the  Learned  ul  Persia,  on  the 
sophisms  of  Mohammedanism.— It  will 
be  published  both  in  Persian  and  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Sir  Arthur  Clark  is  preparing  for  the 
press  a  Treatise  on  the  Sulphureous 
Kumtgatioii  in  Diseases  of  the  ^in. 

Mr.  Ad.ini,  near  Aberdeeu,  will  soon 
piihlitli.  Hero  and  Leander,  translated 
from  the  ancient  Greek  |>oet  Mnsffns^ 
with  other  Poems. 

The  Supplement  to  the  Iliad,  in  fsnr- 
Pen  bu«>ks,  by  Quintus  Smymens, 
translated  from  the  Greek  hy  Mr.  A. 
Dyce,  with  notes,  and  a  preface,  will 
soon  appear. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  ia  the  press, 
a  tliird  edition,  in  Svu.  of  the  Elements 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 


Art.  XI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


ANTlQl’ITlKlt. 

Index  MouaHticiis ;  or  the  abbeys  and 
oiht  r  inoii.isteiios,  alien  priories,  priories, 
frisries,  colleges,  collegiate  churches, 
smi  hospitals,  with  their  dependencies, 
furoirrly  established  in  the  diocese  of 
Norwich  and  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Ksut  Anelia,  systematically  arrangeil 
ftud  brir  Hy  described,  accorrling  to  the 
rr>pertive  orders  and  denominations  in 
f*rh  county,  and  illustrated  hy  maps  of 
Suffvdk,  Norfolk,  and  the  city  of  Nor- 
vieb.  and  the  arms  of  religious  houses. 
Hy  Ku'lKird  Taylor,  of  Norwich.  Folio, 
5l.  3s.;  large  pa|>er,  51.  5s. 

ASlaoNOMT. 

The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens,  display- 
fd  In  twenty  popular  lectures  on  astro¬ 
nomy,  with  46  superior  engravings  from 
oririnal  drawings.  By  the  Author  of  the 
“  Wonders  of  the  World.**  19mo. 
H)s.6d.  ill  rtxl,  or  on  royal  paper,  15s. 
koar(l>. 

BtOGSAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
lh«  lU.  Rev,  Brian  Walton,  D.D.  Lord 
liidkip  of  Chester,  tUiitor  of  the  London 
Polygloi  Bible.  With  notices  of  his  co* 
sdjutors  in  that  illustrious  work;  of  the 
cuUi\aiion  of  oriental  learning  in  this 
Country,  preceding  and  during  their 
tane;  and  of  the  authorized  English 
’•rsijii  of  the  Bible,  to  a  projected  re- 
tiMon  of  which  Dr,  Waitun  aud  some  of 
in*  axistants  in  the  Polyglot,  were  ap- 
P'^inicd.  To  which  is  added,  Dr,  Wal¬ 


ton’s  own  Vindication  of  the  London 
Polyglot.  By  the  Rev,  Henry  John 
Todd,  M.A.  F.S.A.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 
to  his  Majesty,  and  Rector  of  Settrinf- 
lon,  county  of  York.  9  voli.  8va  II.  Ii. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Anne  Roleyn, 
Qtieen  of  Henry  VIII.  By  Miss  Bea- 
ger.  9  vols.  small  8vo.  16s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Mark  WHIki^ 
late  of  Norwich.  By  Sarah  Wilks.  With 
a  |K)rtrait.  19mo.  7s. 

Sehx’t  Female  Biography ;  comprising 
Memoirs  of  eminent  British  laidies,  de- 
riveil  frtwii  original  and  other  authentic 
souices.  19iiio.  6s.  6d. 

BOTANY. 

A  Grammar  of  Botany,  'illnstrative  of 
artificial,  as  well  as  natural  classifica¬ 
tion,  with  an  espianatioti  of  Jussieu's 
system.  By  Sir  J.  K.  Smith,  M.D. 
F.K.S.  8cc.  President  of  the  linnean 
Society.  Illustrated  by  91  plate*,  con¬ 
taining  977  lignrr*  of  plant*,  betide 
many  of  their  vaibtus  parts  ami  organs. 
8vo.  19s.;  and  with  coloured  impret- 
sious,  II.  1  Is.  6d. 

toucAii  m. 

II  Bagatello;  intended  to  facilitate 
the  study  of  the  Italian  language  to 
young  beginners.  By  E.  Keal^ 

5s.  i 

A  Key  to  the  .Second  and  Third  Parts 
of  Ellis's  Collection  of  Exercises,  from 
the  writings  of  Cicero,  with  Beferenoe* 
to  tlic  passages  in  tlie  original.  l9mo» 
3s.  l>ound. 


3M  Liit  of  IVorki  rerentlif  PubHihed. 


MI»CtLI  ANtOVfl. 

'Ilie  lUligtons  «iul  Rtliijiniis  C«re- 
ntuiiick  of  all  Natioa»,->-Christiai)if 
Mahimiuieilaus,  Jcwt,  Gentooa,  and 
Fagaru ;  with  100  engraving*.  J2rno. 
10a.  6d.  in  red,  ur  on  royal  pa|»er.  \5** 
board*. 

The  Tear*  of  JrruaaltMn ;  or,  aonie 
remarks  on  the  (lila|)i(latrd  atate  of 
many  of  otir  country  churchea.  lly  a 
CtraUuattf  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford. 
Wmu.  6d. 

i'^anci|Kitiou :  a  dialogue.  By  Tlto- 
maa  kelly,  Dublin.  l'2iuo.  9d. 

The  AniuiU  of  Oriental  Literature; 

.  8vo.  Fart  I.  II.  and  111.  containing  t 
1.  All  Account  of  AHam,and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  ten  itoriea  t  by  Frrincii  HainiU 
ton,  M.I).  F.K.S.  Alc. — An  Analytic.’il 
CoiiifianMon  of  the  S;inscrit,  Greek,  La* 
tiu,  and  Teutonic  Languages ;  shewing 
their  original  identity :  by  F.  Bopp.— 
3.  A  Translation  of  the  Mahabharata, 
a  Saii>crit  Epic  Foeui.— 4.  A  Tninala- 
tkin  of  the  Oography  <»f  IdriNi.— /i.  A 
Traiialalion  of  the  Shah  Naina  ol'  Fir¬ 
dausi*— 6.  Tianslaiious  (original)  from 
the  ChincM*. — 7.  A  Trau>lation  of  a 
Cing halete  History  of  Ceylon,  from  the 
most  ancient  times  to  the  iiivtuion  of 
the  island  by  the  Fortiiguese. — 8.  Per¬ 
sian  Account  of  the  Foundation  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.— 9.  Spciri- 
men  of  a  MaiulcbnChiiuse  Dictionary. — 
10.  Original  Vocabularies  of  l.anguagcs 
of  the  Interior  of  Africa  ;  and  a  variety 
of  curiouM  information  on  Oriental  Sub¬ 
ject »,  6s.  each  part. 

KATVXAL  HISTORY. 

llluftrations  of  RritUb  Ornithology. 
Series  First.— Land  Biidt.  By.  P.  J. 
Selby,  Fisq.  of  rwi/ell-housc.  County 
of  NorthuoibiMland,  Member  of  the 
Weraeriuit  Natural  History  Society  of 
F^liuburgb,  lev.  folio*  No.  1.  11.  11s,  6d* 
coloured  61.  6s. 

POtTiY. 

Mt'irical  Legends  of  Exalted  Charac¬ 
ters.  By  Ml'S  Joanna  Bail! ie.  8vo.  14s. 

Scripture  Melodies.  By  a  Clergy¬ 
man.  Leap.  8vo.  5s. 

Th«  Last  Days  of  Herrulaneum,  and 
Abradntes  Mid  Faiiihca,  Poems.  By 
Edwin  Atberstone,  f.cap.  8to.  5t. 

Poems.  By  P.  M.  James,  f.cap. 
Svxx  7a. 

Hymna  for  Villages,  chiefly  on  Rural 
Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Beck.  Is. 

Familiar  C^es  and  Epistles  •  for  the 
instruction  of  the  yiung.  By  the  Fa- 
thsr  of  a  Familv.  js.  h.ilf-bound. 


POLITICAL  KCOMOMY. 

All  Appt  al  to  the  Ugidaturp  and  lk« 
Public.  tKi  the  'IVnilrncy  of  Mr.  Bit>ug)|. 
ain’t  Bill  for  the  K.<lucatioii  of  the  Poor. 
By  I.  B.  OMwn,  Km;.  IX  D.  Jic.  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Letters  to  Mr.  Malthm  on  seti^l 
Subjects  of  Political  Keonomy,  awl 
particularly  on  the  cause  of  the  iteuertl 
stagnation  of  commerce  t  to  which  m 
added,  a  catechism  of  Political  Econo, 
ray  ;  or,  familiar  conversations  ca  the 
manner  in  which  wealth  is  prodoced, 
distributed,  and  consumed  in  tocietv. 
Translated  from  the  Fn  nch  of  J.  B.  Ser^ 
By  John  Richter,  Esq.  8vo.  9a. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  aid 
Management  of  Friendly  Societies  ia 
Scotland,  with  a  view  to  their  exitosisQ 
and  improYeinent  Dedicated  (by  pff* 
mission)  to  the  Highland  Society.  sVo.  u 

The  Christian  and  Civie  Eoouaoiy  of 
Large  Towns.  By  Thomas  ChiJi»er>. 
D.I).  No.  VII.  On  Church  Oflices.  Is. 

Observations  on  the  Restrictive  snd 
Prohibitory  Commercial  System;  e»* 
pec’ially  with  a  reference  to  the  Deerre 
of  the  Spanish  Cortes  of  July  1|9tl. 
From  the  MSS.  of  Jeremiah  Renthaoi, 
Esq.  By  John  Bowring.  8vo*  9s.  "i 

y 

THRO  LOGY. 

A  Course  of  Sermons  for  the  Frstinlv 
and  Fasts  of  the  Church  of  BaglsMl. 
By  Joseph  Holden  Pott,  A.M.  Arob< 
descon  of  London,  and  Vicar  ofiSt. 
Martin  in  the  Fields.  8vo.  19s. 

A  DiMCourse  on  the  comparative  Ad* 
vhntages  of  prescribed  Ftwiii*  siid>e( 
free  Prayer  in  public  worsiiip.  Delivered 
at  a  Monthly  Association  of  Protestont 
Diss4>itting  Ministers.  By  John  Pye' 
Smith,  D.D.  L.  6d. 

No.  I.  and  II.  of  a  New  Serke  of 
Religious  Tricts.  By  the  Autlion  of 
Little  Henry  and  his  Bearer,  Marfsrsi 
Whyte,  &c.  Ate.  «  , 

The  Voice  of  a  Departe<l  Teacher  to 
Sunday  Schools.  9d. 

Jesus  the  Child’s  Best  Teachfrt  or 
the  way  to  obtain  true  wisdom  aud  bap* 
piness.  By  Anna  Kent,  Author  of 
York  Houfp,  Aic.  Ate.  4d. 

•  Prayers  for  Little  Children.  By  AMR 
Kent*  9d. 

Grace,  Grace  unto  it ;  or  a  wedditf 
and  its  consequences.  By  W.  MdlurA 
Id*  or  7s.  per  hundred. 

The  Friendly  Guide,  shewing  tb* 
Members  of  Gospel  Churchm  thew 
dtMies  to  each  other,  at  peqoised  m  serf* 
tiire;  recommended  by  the  Rev.  **• 
Bnrdrr.  Id.  iw  7s.  j>rr  huiidrisl. 


